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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 

As we have pointed out previously, the result of the 
national election has not removed the danger of unsound 
transportation legislation, either at the approaching short 
session of Congress, the personnel of which has not been 
changed by the elections, or in the new Congress, which 
comes into existence next March. The most immediate 
dangers are to be found in the Howell-Barkley bill, with 
reference to the Railroad Labor Board, and the Hoch- 
Smith rate revision resolution. 

The former might be passed at the short session of 
the present Congress, where the radical bloc still holds 
the balance of power, but, even if there were a combi- 
nation to put it through, President Coolidge might be 
expected to veto it and it probably would not survive his 
veto. Besides all that, the election is over and labor will 
not be such a powerful influence with the members of 
Congress at this time. We are not greatly afraid, there- 
fore, of what may happen in this respect. 

But we are afraid, with respect to the rate revision 
resolution, that it, or something like it, will be passed. 
As we have said, it is in line with the platform pro- 
nouncements of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties and embodies a principle apparently favored by 
administration leaders, such as President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hoover. Those who believe it represents an 
unsound transportation theory should lay plans to de- 
feat it by getting their ideas before Congress and the 
President. 

The Hoch-Smith rate revision resolution, directing 
the Commission to make a thorough investigation of 
the rate structure, has a legislative status in the Senate 
that may result in its final passage with little or no con- 
sideration if it should be offered at the opening of the 
short session of Congress in December by Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
who has charge of the measure. 





A resolution framed by Senator Smith, declaring 
agriculture to be the basic industry of the country and, 
in effect, directing the Commission to give preference to 
agriculture in the making of rates, was passed by the 
Senate. The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce substituted a resolution drafted originally by 
Representative Hoch, of Kansas. The House passed 
this resolution. It was understood that the Senate would 
concur but, at the last moment, Senator Smith asked 
that conferees be appointed. The conferees reached an 
agreement and the House approved the conference agree- 
ment. This was just a few hours before the end of the 
session, June 7, when Congress adjourned. Senator 
Smith did not get the conference report before the Sen- 
ate for action, so that it went over for consideration at 
the December session. 

If Senator Smith should offer the conference report 
in December with the explanation that it had been ap- 
proved by the House and that there was no objection 
to it, the Senate probably would approve it without dis- 
cussion or a record vote. The chances for passage of 
the measure, therefore, are favorable. If, on the other 
hand, Senator Smith should hold the conference report - 
and not submit it, it might drift along indefinitely with- 
out consideration. 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, has indicated that he 
will push for the adoption of the resolution. Representa- 
tive Hoch, when Congress adjourned, was confident that 
the measure would be passed in December. 

Objection to the form of the resolution might be 
taken now, however, because of the language, “in view 
of the existing depression in agriculture,” etc. The de- 
pression that existed when consideration of the resolu- 
tion started last spring no longer exists to the degree, 
at least, that it did then. The condition of the farmers 
in the west has been materially improved by large crops 
and good prices. Therefore, a revision of the resolution 
could be properly demanded on the ground that, in its 
present form, it did not meet actual conditions. 

If the resolution is not passed at the coming short 
session, it is not believed that this particular resolution 
would come up again. To bring it before the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, it would be necessary to reintroduce it and 
have the interstate commerce committees pass on it. 

A new resolution along different lines, however, 
might be framed to require the Commission to under- 
take a “reorganization of the rate structure.” If Presi- 
dent Coolidge does not call a special session of the new 
Congress after March 4, there will be no session until 
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Connections 
8:00 a.m. Mon. 3:30p.m. Mon....Lv. Bells, Tenn. L. & N. 
9:30 a.m. Mon. 4:55p.m. Mon... .Lv. Jackson, Tenn. I. C.—M. & O.—N. C. & St. L. 
12:04 p.m. Mon. 7:43 p.m. Mon... .Lv. Middleton, Tenn. Southern 
3:35 p.m. Mon. 11:01 p.m. Mon... .Lv. New Albany, Miss. st. L. & S. F. 
7:44p.m. Mon. 3:13 a.m. Tues...Ar. Mathiston, Miss. C. & G. 
3:30 p.m. Tues...Ar. Meridian, Miss. A. G. S.—Southern 
6:18 a.m. Tues. 12:50 p.m. Tues...Ar. Newton, Miss. A. & V. 
12:05 p.m. Tues. 12:10a.m. Wed....Ar. Jackson, Miss. A. & V. 
2:30 p.m. Tues. 2:30a.m. Wed... .Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. V.S. & P. 
7:15 a.m. Wed. 5:30 p.m. Wed... .Ar. Shreveport, La. Diverging lines West 
Be a. m. — 3:45 p. m. oo .Ar. Laurel, Miss. N. O. > EK. for New Orleans and West 
700 p.m. Tues. 1:05 a.m. ed... iverging lines West—All 
5:40 a.m. Wed.. ‘{ Ar. New Orleans, La. Steamship Lines 
5:00 a.m. Wed... .Ar. Mobile, Ala. L. & N.—M. & O.—Sou.—All Steam- 
ship Lines 


Second morning arrival from Memphis; third from St. Louis; fourth from Chicago, Kansas City 
and Wichita; at Mobile and New Orleans, and close connections made at all junction points to insure 


continuous movement to other points of destination in Mississippi Valley, Southeastern, Southwest- 
ern and Pacific Coast territories. 


Daily Merchandise cars from Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis 


Weekly Refrigerator cars from Chicago to Meridian, Laurel and Mobile 
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November 15, 1924 


December, 1925. The President has let it be known that 
he has no plans at this time for a special session. If the 
‘new Congress does not meet until December, 1925, and 
the rate revision proposal is blocked in the short ses- 
sion, it is regarded as possible that there might be a 
change in attitude on the part of those who are urging 
such a rate revision now. 

The text of the resolution as it now stands follows: 


That it is hereby declared to be the true policy in rate making 
to be pursued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in adjusting 
freight rates, that the conditions which at any given time prevail 
in our several industries should be considered in so far as it is 
legally possible to do so, to the end that commodities may freely 

ve. 

6 That the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a thorough investigation of the rate structure 
of common carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, in order 
to determine to what extent and in what manner existing rates and 
charges may be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly preferential, thereby imposing undue burdens, or giving 
undue advantage as between the various localities and parts of the 
country, the various classes of traffic, and the various classes and 
kinds of commodities, and to make, in accordance with law, such 
changes, adjustments, and redistribution of rates and chatges as 
may be found necessary to correct any defects so found to exist. 
In making any such change, adjustment, or redistribution the 
Commission shall give due regard, among other factors,-to the 
general and comparative levels in market value of the various 
classes and kinds of commodities as indicated over a reasonable 
period of years, to a natural and proper development of the country 
as a whole, and to the maintenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. In the progress of such investigation the commission 
shall, from time to time, and as expeditiously as possible, make 
such decisions and orders as it may find to be necessary or appro- 
priate upon the record then made in order to place the rates upon 
designated classes of traffic upon a just and reasonable basis with 
relation to other rates. Such investigation shall be conducted with 
due regard to other investigations or proceedings affecting rate 
adjustments which may be pending before the commission, 

In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the Commis- 
sion is hereby directed to effect with the least practicable delay such 
lawful changes in the rate structure of the country as will promote 
the freedom of movement by common carriers of the products of 
agriculture affected by that depression, including livestock at the 
lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service; Provided, That no investigation or 
proceeding resulting from the adoption of this resolution shall be 
permitted to delay the decision of cases now pending before the 
Commission involving rates on products of agriculture, and that 
such cases shall be decided in accordance with this resolution. 


The fight against the rate revision resolution should 
be made now. There is real danger that it may be passed 
at the short session—simply because it is in the final 
legislative stage. It will take some concerted opposition 
in the Senate to block passage, or Senator Smith might 
be induced to hold it up. 

A rate revision such as proposed would cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. With President Coolidge 
standing for rigid economy, would the results justify 
the expenditure of that money? The Commission is en- 
gaged in revision of rates all the time. Necessary ad- 
justments are bound to be made—but not adjustments 
based on the theory that preference must be given to 
enable an industry to make money. 

The agricultural commission just appointed by the 
President should be enlightened with respect to the rate 
revision question or it is likely to back up the proposal. 
This commission, at least, should have the statement 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
hearings on the Hoch resolution before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. In this state- 
ment, submitted by Commissioner Esch, many of the 
fallacies underlying the rate revision proposals were 
pointed out. 

It would be most unfortunate if this resolution, em- 
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bodying a theory of rate-making conceived, on the one 
hand, out of political expediency, and, on the other, out 
of pure demagogism, should prevail now, simply for the 
reason that it is ready for passage and is in line with 
party platforms, though even the political necessity for 
it has largely passed. The depression it was meant to 
cure has disappeared, to a great extent and, anyway, it 
has been disclosed that high freight rates were not what 
was keeping the farmer from making money. 

Passage of the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, 
in the form in which it was submitted to Congress last 
February by the standard national railroad labor organ- 
izations, at the coming short session of Congress, is re- 


garded as a possibility but,not a probability. It is re- 


‘garded as somewhat doubtful whether the measure will 


reach the point where it will be passed by either branch 
of Congress at the short session. But organized railroad 
labor will wage an active campaign in support of the bill 
as drafted by it. .Railroad labor will not be satisfied if 
the bill is modified to any extent. 

The bill is on the suspension day calendar in the 
House. This means that it will have the right of way 
on the first and third Mondays of each month until 
March 4. The bill obtained this position because it was 
taken away from the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce under the new discharge rule. 
The fact that the bill did not pass through the hands of 
the committee will make it more difficult to put through 
the House, in its present form, than if it had been re- 
ported from committee in that form. A number of 
amendments will be offered to the bill if it reaches the 
place where final action may be taken. 


In the Senate, the bill, modified slightly by the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee, is pending on the 
regular calendar. It was reported by the Senate com- 
mittee just before the close of the last session. The sit- 
uation in the Senate may be regarded as more dangerous, 
with respect to passage of the bill, than the situation in 
the House. A coalition of the La Follettes and Demo- 
crats might put the bill through the Senate, while, in 
the House, determined opposition on the part of those 
who held up the bill in the last session probably would 
be effective. 


Opposition in Congress to the Howell-Barkley bill, 
as submitted by the unions, is not the same thing as ap- 
proval of the Railroad Labor Board. It is conceivable 
that a bill abolishing the Labor Board and setting up a 
scheme for voluntary settlement of disputes, minus the 
objectionable features of the pending bill. might be 
passed. The labor unions also caused considerable op- 
position to their bill because they threw it into the legis- 
lative hopper and demanded action on it instantly. One 
reason for this procedure was that labor leaders desired 
a record of each member of the House for use in the 
election November 4. They obtained the record but the 
results were not so gratifying to labor because those 
members of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce who vigorously fought the bill in the last 
session were re-elected. 


In his Labor Day address, President Coolidge, re- 


ferring to the labor provisions of the transpartation act, 
remarked that the experiment could probably be modi- 


+ 





fied, through mutual agreement, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. He said much the same thing in his address to 
Congress last December. In other words, while not 
indicating approval of the Howell-Barkley bill, the Presi- 
dent is on record as favoring a change in the law that 
would be an improvement over the present method of 
adjusting disputes. It is believed that Republican lead- 
ers in Congress take a similar attitude. Therefore, while 
there is little likelihood of the Howell-Barkley bill being 
passed in its present form, there is a basis for attempts 
to change the labor provisions of the act. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that the regular Republicans will push 
such legislation in the short session but will defer action, 
if possible, until the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The Howell-Barkley bill would repeal Title III of 
the trasportation act, 1920, which embraces the labor 
provisions of that act, and thus abolish the Railroad La- 
bor Board. It would create four boards of adjustment. 

Board No. 1 would be composed of fourteen mem- 
bers, seven members constituting the labor group, rep- 
resenting engineers and other designated classes of em- 
ployes, and seven members constituting the managemene 
group. representing the carriers. The members would 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, from nominations made by 
the employes and the carriers. 

Board No. 2 also would be composed of fourteen 
members, seven members constituting the labor group, 
representing machinists and other designated classes of 
employes, and seven members constituting the manage- 
ment group. The members would be selected in the 
same way as those on Board No. 1. 

Board No. 3 would be composed of six members, 
three constituting the labor group, representing rail- 
way and steamship clerks and other designated classes 
of employes, and three constituting the management 
group. The members would be selected in the same way 
as those on the other boards. 

Board No. 4 would be composed of six members, 
three constituting the labor group, representing masters, 
mates and pilots, longshoremen, and marine engineers, 
and three constituting the management group. The 
members would be selected in the same way as those on 
the other boards. 


Provision is made for nominations to be made by 
the nationally organized crafts. Each adjustment board 
would appoint a secretary at a salary of $4,000 a year and 
each member of the adjustment boards would get $7,000 
a year. Each board would employ and fix the salaries 
of such employes as might be necessary. Central offices 
would be maintained in Chicago. Members of the boards 
would be appointed for terms of three years. A majority 
of any adjustment board would be sufficient to render a 
decision. Decisions of the boards would be communi- 
cated to the parties to the dispute, the President of 
the United States and the board of mediation and 
conciliation. ' 

A board of mediation and conciliation, consisting if 
five commissioners, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is pro- 
vided for as the next step. Each member would receive 
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$12,000 a year. The term of service would be seven 
years. Members could not be active members of raj}. 
road employes’ organizations or hold any office or pe 
pecuniarily interested in any carrier coming with the 
jurisdiction of the act. The board would have authority 
to employ help and fix salaries. The principal office 
would be in Washington. If the adjustment boards diq 
not settle disputes or if proposed changes in rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions were not decided in con- 
ference between the parties, either party could invoke 
the services of the board of mediation and conciliation 
for bringing about an amicable adjustment of the con- 


; ; mr 
troversy. If the efforts of the board failed, it would then pore 
endeavor, as its final required action, to induce the par- anal) 
; ‘ is 3 fathe 
ties to submit their controversy to arbitration. A board like 
of arbitration could be composed of three or six mem- Russ 
‘ . crati 
bers. Each side would select one or two arbitrators, as by 2 
the case might be, and those selected would choose the phe 
C 


third, or fifth and sixth members, as the case might be. 
The agreement to arbitrate, among other things, would the 


provide that the award “shall be final and conclusive ne 
upon the parties as to the facts determined by said of | 
award, and as to the merits of the controversy decided.” oe 
Provision is made for impeachment of any award on cer- pur 
tain designated grounds. yn 


Salaries alone of the forty members of the adjust- out 


ment boards, the five members of the board of mediation 
and conciliation, and the secretaries, would exceed to 
$350,000 a year. To that amount would be added the 9 
additional cost of employes and expenses incidental to ot 
maintaining headquarters. It has been estimated that YA 
the expense under the bill might reach $1,000,000 a year. th 
The railroad labor organizations that drafted the 7 
bill wish to get rid of the Railroad Labor Board, which b 
they say is an admitted failure. They emphasize the : 
point that the scheme they propose is based on voluntary 
action on the part of the managements and the employes, 
They say the purpose of the bill is to provide adequate 


and satisfactory machinery whereby employer and em- 
ploye may be encouraged to engage in collective bargain- 
ing and that its provisions should appeal to those who 
believe that the permanent solution of industrial prob- 
lems lies, not in coercion, but in cooperative effort. They 
say the bill does not set up a labor court or provide com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The railroads oppose the bill on the ground that, in 
wiping out the Labor Board, the bill would remove the 
only effective means whereby the public is informed as 
to the merits of a controversy that may cause an inter- 
ruption of transportation service; that, under the present 
law, all the steps leading to a decision by the Labor 
Board, as a sound basis of public opinion, are required to 
be taken even though the decision is not enforceable, 
and that, of the nine members of the board, three repre- 
sent the public. They contend that the board of media- 
tion and conciliation, on which the public would be 
represented, could have no power to create sound public 
opinion because it would be merely a mediator. They 
say the bill provides machinery for arbitration but 
leaves it optional with both parties whether or not they 


will agree to arbitrate a controversy. They also say that, 
(Continued on page 1064) 
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cence. SiR 
Current Topics 


in Washington 


Down with Industrial Railroads.—It may not be written in 
the statute that an industry may not own a railroad, but, as 
many of those taking an interest in the matter see the situa- 
tion, the law as made by the Commission certainly contains 
such a prohibition. Thought on that subject has been stimu- 
jated by the Commission’s decision in the Tionesta Valley lease 
case, in Which it -held that the public interest did not require 
the consolidation, by means of a lease, of railroads controlled 
by the Central Leather Company. Two schools of thought 
were represented in the concurring and dissenting views of 
Commissioner Eastman and Commissioner Potter. One, roughly 
speaking, is that of the paternalistic school, which, in the final 
analysis, holds that it is the duty of government to be a kind 
father to all the land and the inhabitants thereof, something 
like the theory underlying the calling of the czar of all the 
Russias “the little father.” The other approaches the physio- 
cratic school in its opposition to aid or correction of business 
by government—that is, that the government that governs least 
is the best. The two commissioners aired their views in that 
case. A hurried reading of Mr. Eastman’s opinion seems to 
show that he is willing to go as far as possible to prevent 
the ownership of railroads by industries, because, like the Com- 
mission, in the tap line case, he believes such ownership a 
temptation to give and receive rebates. To a layman, ignorant 
of the law, the importation of a criminal statute into the en- 
forcement of a regulatory statute, seems a bit strained. The 
giving or receiving of a rebate is forbidden as evil in itself and 
punishable, in the case of a natural person, by fine or impris- 
onment. Whether a thing is or is not a rebate is not for the de- 
cision of the Commission, but for a jury. Yet it has been pointed 
out time and again, that, in the tap line case, divisions are 
held down to low levels on the theory that anything higher 
would constitute rebates, as if the Commission were empowered 
to determine what constituted rebates. As the guardian of the 
revenues of the carriers, it has been suggested, the Commission 
might prescribe the maximum division one road might pay an- 
other. How the Commission could determine what constituted 
a rebate, however, is one of the things an ordinary reader of 
the statute might have trouble in finding out. It is true that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in an off-hand kind 
of way, in the tap line case, said the Commission could super- 
vise. divisions to prevent rebates. In passing, however, it might 
be observed that that was in the nature of obiter, because the 
issue was as to whether a tap line was or was not a common 
carrier. The court said it was. Then it added, without any 
call for it, that, of course, the Commission could look over 
the tap lines to prevent rebating. It might have added, with 
equal lack of significance, that the Commission was charged 
with the duty of presenting facts to the appropriate authorities 
if and when a railroad seemed to be violating any other part 
of the penal code. Commissioner Eastman made a point of 
the possibility that the leasing of the Tionesta Valley might 
have been suggested with a view to preventing the operation 
of the recapture clause, just as if avoiding the payment of ex- 
cess earnings were to be regarded as a crime, even if the 
excess went to some weak sister road. One of the prime ob- 
jects of the recapture clause was to provide funds for the weak 
sisters. If the Lackawanna, for instance, took over some of 
the weak sisters in New England, it might also escape the 
possibility of being grabbed by the recapture clause. The query 
is whether that would be a bad thing. The average man prob- 
ably would say it was a good thing. Commissioner Potter, in 
his dissent, suggested that the Commission was applying one 
rule in the case of carriers it liked and another to carriers 
whose ownership or affiliation it did not like. The owners of 
some industrial roads, it is suspected, may be inclined to agree 
with him. Its supposed dislike of industrial ownership of rail- 
roads might also be argued from the proposed report in the 
Laurel Fork & Mendota construction case. The examiners who 
recommended against that project might be subjected to the 
like master like man rule. 





Baltimore on Port Equalization.—Port equalization is a 
phrase that leaves a bad taste in the mouth of G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, representing the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce of 
Baltimore in the port differential case. To him the fine lan- 
guage of Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., and Julius Henry Cohen about port 
equalization is but the call of a pair of sirens luring the dif- 
ferential ports to the rocks for the benefit of New York. As 
to why Boston supports New York, Henderson explains on the 
ground that misery loves company—that Boston goes along 
with New York because it knows it cannot hope to obtain 
rates lower than New York. New England ports, he pointed 
out in his brief in the differential case, have equalized rates 
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with New York, “much to their sorrow.” He said they appar- 
ently had got some comfort in believing or trying to believe 
that the traffic they had lost had been taken away from them 
by Philadelphia, Baltimore or Hampton Roads. He contended 
that the differential ports had grown relatively no larger than 
had New York since the day when Boston enjoyed what he 
called a fair portion of the export and import commerce. Hen- 
derson suggested that, where Messrs. Cohen and LaRoe talked 
about the public interest, they meant the interest of the port 
of New York in a scheme to make the big port bigger and 
the smaller ports smaller. 





Joy for Home Vintners.—Just about the time the impression 
was becoming general that Congress, owing-to the smothering 
character of the Coolidge victory—and, by the same sign—the 
La Follette defeat, might die of ennui at the coming session, 
a federal judge at Baltimore ruled that wine and cider made 
in the home was not subject to the one-half of one per cent 
rule of the Volstead act, but must be proved to be actually 
intoxicating. The judge found some ambiguity in the law. 
One section seems to say that wine and cider made in the home 
for home use must be actually intoxicating before the maker 
can be accused of violating the law. The other section lays 
down the rule that anything containing more than one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol is to be deemed intoxicating. The wine 
and cider made in the home, the statute says, may not be sold 
to anyone other than a person authorized to make vinegar. 
Vinegar cannot be made by the usual processes without making 
wine or cider with a powerful kick in it. The ardent prohibi- 
tionists are inclined to fight for a statute that will make it an 
offense ever to make anything with more than one-half of one 
per cent in it, whether in a home or in a factory. Legislation 
to that end is said to be under consideration by those who 
have been the leaders in the dry crusade. At the time the 
home-made cider and wine section was passed it was supposed 
to be evidence of tenderness on the part of Congress for the 
farmers, and the mothers in Israel who made wine for use in 
times of illness and who would be shocked if asked to pay 
$3 for a fifth of a gallon, the drug store price of what used 
to sell for about twenty cents. The farmer and the mother in 


. Israel were supposed to be so law abiding that they would 


never contribute anything to the “drink evil’ by what they did, 
though what they made, seldom, if ever, was as light in its 
alcoholic strength as the beer made by the great brewers of 
the country. Self-interest prompted the latter to put out beer 
light in alcoholic strength because alcohol represents sugar and 
the higher the alcoholic strength the higher the cost. Cutting 
the alcoholic strength of beer in the war period to 2.75 per 
cent was not in the interest of sobriety. It was in the interest 
of the brewer’s pocketbook, even as a rationing of butter, as 
generally practiced, was in the interest of the pocketbook of 
the victualer, and, incidentally, in the interest of the man in 
the trenches. 





New England Delves Into History.—The election of Presi- 
dent Coolidge has set New England to buzzing about that period 


. in the history of the country when it was more prominent than 


it has been since the occupancy of the center of the stage, in 
a political sense, by the middle west, particularly Ohio, with 
her persistence in the naming of presdents. For years New 
England had to make her point, in the discussion of national 
affairs, by directing attention to the New England ancestry 
of the man or the origin of the idea in New England. But now 
New England looms large, with a New England man as Presi- 
dent and the descendant of a Massachusetts hero who rode 
with Paul Revere as vice-president in immediate prospect, and 
New Englanders in charge of the management of the dominant 
party. It is many a year since New England has had such 
a local interest in men in the center of the stage. The death 
of Henry Cabot Lodge, the scholar in politics, has been the 
signal for telling about his illustrious predecessors in the Sen- 
ate. Not the least interesting of the facts brought out is that ° 
Lodge used the desk that had been used by Charles Sumner 
and George Frisbie Hoar. The latter, of course, still means 
much in Massachusetts, even if the name is not familiar to men 
of thirty-five or fewer years. It is not certain that the desk 
was also used by Daniel Webster. The fact has also been 
brought out that Joseph Coolidge married the favorite grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, who, like the man in the White 
House today, was red-headed. Jefferson gave the writing box 
on which he penned the declaration of independence to that 
granddaughter to replace one lost when the ship that was car- 
rying it to New Englan was sunk. It is now part of the prop- 
erty of the Massachusetts Coolidges, one of whom, Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, was American representative at the court 
of St. James. New England also revels in the fact that the 
declaration was adopted and proclaimed July 4, 1776, that 
Thomas Jefferson, its author, died on July 4, 1826, and that 
the President’s birthday is July 4. 





Hereditary Honors for the Roosevelts.—Theodore Douglas 
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Robinson, of New York, a nephew of Theodore Roosevelt, for- 
mer president, has been selected to fill the vacancy in the 
assistant secretaryship of the navy caused by the resignation 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the younger, who resigned to campaign 
for the governorship of New York. He will be the fourth 
Roosevelt to fill that office. Obviously no part of the Salic law 
prevails with regard to that office, for his title will come 
through his mother. More than one hereditary honor was estab- 
lished in the way the Roosevelts have been named for that 
office, even when the original appointing power had no thought 
of establishing anythng of a hereditary character. The mayors 
of the palace in the old Frankish empire became the holders 
of a hereditary honor in that way and when the time came 
that the Merovingian line became so thin-blooded it could not 
stand up, the vigorous mayors of the palace became the pro- 
genitors of the Carlovingian line. That line, if it had not had 
the idea that the empire was a personal possession, to be 
divided as a farm is divided between the sons of its owner, 
might have saved France and Germany some of the misery 
they have suffered, periodically, since the three grandsons of 
Charlemagne divided the empire into three parts. If the Roose- 
velts keep on becoming assistant secretaries of the navy it 
may be necessary for them to take official names, as kings do, 
and designate them with Roman numerals. The current navy 
Roosevelt might call himself Theodore IV, and let it go at that. 


Service Order Litigation—The justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, among other things, are considering 
the constitutionality of that part of the statute under which 
the Commission issues service orders in time of emergency, so 
that cars, usually open-tops for coal, may be distributed in a 
way to keep essential things functioning. The Avent case, 
from Cincinnati, has been argued and submitted. Avent is the 
Cincinnati coal man who pleaded guilty to five of nine counts 
in an indictment accusing him of receiving concessions in viola- 
tion of the Elkins rebate law. His lawyers contended that there 
was no advantage knowingly given or granted by the carrier, 
nor so charged in the indictment. It was contended that the 
service order was not binding on the defendant because it was 
directed to the carriers, not to the shippers, and that its terms 
were not published as required by section 6. It was also con- 
tended that the order deprived the defendant of property with- 
out due process of law, if enforceable on other grounds, and 
that the statute under which it was issued was in excess of 
the powers of Congress. In addition it was pointed out that 
there was no clear, statutory, basis, such as is required as the 
foundation for a criminal prosecution. As now understood, the 
Koenig case will also be brought to the Supreme Court, not 
by the defendant, but by the government, because the latter 
lost in its attempt to punish the Michigan receiver of coal, 
alleged to have been shipped and delivered in disregard of a 
lawful service order. In the event the defendants win their 
cases, and Congress fails to act, the country, in the next coal 
strike period, it seem obvious from conditions that prevailed 
notwithstanding the enforcement of the service orders in an 
overwhelming percentage of territory and volume of coal, will 
be in an extremely critical situation. A. E. H. 


AGAINST CAMPBELL REAPPOINTMENT 


The board of trustees of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the following resolution: 


After hearing the reports presented by the National Affairs 
Committee, Transportation Committee and the Public Carriers 
Committee, which are unanimous in their recommendation, and 
after sages considering the same, the trustees of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce resolve to oppose with all the means in 
their power, the passage of Senate Bill No. 2327, known as the 
Gooding Bill, which has already passed the United States Senate 
and is to be presented for consideration to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the next session; and also to oppose by all means 
in their power the reappointment of Interstate Commerce Com- 
miasoner J. B. Campbell, whose term expires at the close of this 
year. 

Mr. Campbell was engaged for a great many years imme- 
‘diately prior to his appointment to the Commission as organizer, 
manager, secretary and/or attorney by the Spokane Merchants’ 
Association, whose central thought and aim has been to prevent 
the transcontinental railroads from meeting water competition 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts by the publication of 
lower rates to the terminals than to intermediate points. 

This Board fully concurs in the opinion reached by the above 
mentioned committees, that on account of what we believe to be 
the unfair and improper conduct of Commissioner Campbell in 
participating in the adjudication of matters which for many 
years before his appointment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission he represented as counsel, and for his advocacy of the 
so-called Gooding Bill, this Board is unwilling to run the risk of 
acquiescing in his reappointment, and it therefore authorizes the 
sub-committee heretofore appointed by the National Affairs Com- 
mittee, Transportation Committee and Public Carriers Commit- 
tee, together with the President of this chamber, to take what- 
ever action in their judgment promises to be most effective in 
accomplishing the defeat of Senate Bill No. 2327, known as the 
Gooding Bill and in preventing the reappointment of Commis- 
sioner J. B. Campbell to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The report submitted by the national affairs committee, 
transportation committee and public carriers committee was as 
follows: 
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In the belief that J. B. Campbell, member of the Inte 
Commerce Commission, should not be reappointed to sery 
other term, the following statement is respectfully submitteg: 

1. Mr. Campbell was engaged for a great many years im- 
mediately prior to his appointment to the Commission, as or- 
ganizer, manager, secretary and/or attorney, by the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association whose central thought and aim has been 
to prevent the transcontinental railroads from meeting Water 
competition between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts by the pub- 
eensree of lower rates to the terminals than to intermediate 
points. 

2, In as much as the work of Mr. Campbell while in Spo. 
kane was confined almost entirely to the Intermountain rate 
cases in which he was a leading figure for years, it is proper to 
inquire into the propriety of appointing a man to sit in judg- 
ment on cases in some of which he previously appeared at attor-. 
ney and witness before the very tribunal of which he is now a 
member, and in other cases involving the same principles to 
which, for reasons of consistency, he must be unalterably op. 
posed. 

3. Whatever may be said for or against Section 4 of the 
Act, Congress has provided “that upon application to the Com- 0 
mission common carriers may in special cases, after investiga- D 
tion, be authorized by the Commission to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers 
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and property;, and the Commission may from time to time pre- : t] 
scribe the extent to which such carriers may be relieved from . 
the operation of this Section ....” the 
At the time of his appointment in May, 1921, it was be- and 
lieved by many that Mr. Campbell’s earlier association with men 
these fourth section cases precluded the exercise of unbiased il 
judgment as a member of the Commission. Whatever may have ral 
then been the feeling, time has proved that manifestly he is not Lou 
oe to the confidence of the public in the administration of foul 
is office. 

5. It is generally recognized throughout the country that Ok! 
Mr. Campbell has used his office to further the ends sought while Uni 
he was fighting the battles of the Intermountain section. In a 
two column editorial headed, “Campbell the Advocate,” in the 
Traffic World of February 23, 1924, they had the following to def 
say regarding his appearance before the Senate Committee in lar: 
favor of the Gooding Bill: the 

“We do not question the right of Commissioner Campbell to 
entertain any views that seem good to him as to the fourth sec- un 
tion problem; but we do question the propriety of his continued Mo 
activity as an advocate when he is appointed to the position of Th 
a judge. But whatever may be the right or wrong as to trans- | 
continental rates, Mr. Campbell * * * is now a member of pa 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and not a representative th 


of the intermountain country or of any other section. His ad- up 
vocacy is as much out of place as would be the appearance of a 
judge of the federal court in the interest of a former client 
whose case was at issue before the court of which he was a 
member. Of course, if he was practically compelled to appear 
before the Senate Committee, that excuses him in this particular 


instance; but we_suggest that, if he was so compelled, other ri 
members of the Commission who disagree with him should and 
naturally would be compelled also to appear.” ra 
6.- Besides advocating, while a member of the Commission, us 
legislation designed to put an end to the right of the railroads ce 
to meet water competition, he has rendered minority opinions in 
fourth section cases in all of which he evidences bias and pre- ti 
judice. Others on the Commission may or may not agree with ti 


Mr, Campbell on fourth section matters but they are at least 
tree from any _ suspicion of being an advocate, or that their 
judgment is influenced by a background of more than 15 years’ 
service as attorney, only to later be a judge of their own cases. 

7. Mr. Campbell was also the presiding Commissioner at 
hearings throughout the country relating to the administration 
of the fourth section of the act and as a result of these activ- 
ities has left no doubt in the public mind that a large portion 
of _— time is being devoted to the promotion of sectional in- 
terests. 

8. Appointment .as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to great a trust to be placed in the hands of 
those who are not by temperament or experience capable of 
holding to the high ideals entrusted to their care, and it is re- 
spectfully submitted that for the foregoing reasons J. B. Camp- 
bell has forfeited the public confidence yielded to him with some 
reluctance following his appointment in 1921. 


ENDORSES TRAFFIC CLUB PLATFORM 


President Alba Johnson, of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, has sent the following letter to all members of the asso- 
ciation: 


Are you willing to hand this letter and the enclosure to your 
traffic manager with word that if he desires to co-operate through 
his traffic club your company sees no objection? 

The enclosure is ‘Program of Railway Legislation,’ reprint of 
a platform adopted in Atlanta, October 15, by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America and offered to their constituent bodies for rati- 
fication, to which we have appended a list of clubs. 

Taken as a whole, the recommendations closely approach the 
platform of the Railway Business Association. Both deprecate pres- 
sure upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. Both desire that 
consolidations should come naturally rather than according to a 
plan laid down. Both urge that whatever means the federal govern- 
ment may employ for adjustment of railway labor disputes, the public 
shall retain representation. Both ask that Sec. 15a, the rule of rate- 
making, shall remain unamended for further trial. If called upon to 
ratify, we would vote, yes, with minor reservations: endorsing 
the railroad valuations with less certainty and asking to be recorded 
as not ready to say whether or not the fourth (long-and-short-haul) 
section requires amendment. 

We, therefore, believe that it will have a good influence upon 
public and political opinion if the traffic clubs endorse in substance 
and principle the associated clubs’ platform. We hope that objective 
will have your support. 


- -— —s . éu6flhlg 








CONSTRUCTION OF EXTENSION 
The Missouri Pacific has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to construct an extension of a line of railroad from Epps, 
La., to a connection with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
at or near Delhi, a distance of approximately 10 miles. 
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_ Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
| i 


POWER OVER WATER LINES 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report, after further ar- 
gument in the nature of appeal from division No. 4, on No. 13418, 
Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, et al., vs. Arcade 
& Attica, et al, has affirmed the findings of division No. 4 
in the original report 87 I. C. C. 392, that it has power to 
establish through rates and to prescribe maximum rail-and- 
water-and-rail-water-and-rail rates on cotton. from Oklahoma 
points to destinations in New England territory. It said it had 
no power to make such rates into Canada. 

Ninety days were allowed in the original report for com- 
pliance with the ideas set forth. A like period has been given 
in this report for the establishment of rates as indicated. In 
the original report, the Commission found that it was desirable 
and in the public interest, that rates of the kind hereinbefore 
mentioned, should be established on the basis of rail-water-and- 
rail rates 4 cents under the all-rail. They make through St. 
Louis, Memphis and other Mississippi River crossings. It also 
found that the rail-and-water and rail-water-and-rail rates from 
Oklahoma points to other points in the northeastern part of the 
United States were not unreasonable. 


Further argument on the case was had upon petition of the 
defendants. The Commission said the argument was devoted 
largely to the discussion of the question of its jurisdiction in 
the premises. It pointed out that the Mallory Line was not 
under the control or management of a rail carrier and that the 
Morgan Line was under the control of the Southern Pacific. 
Those steamship lines, it pointed out, were the water partici- 
pants in most of the rail-and-water routes. In disposing of 
the case the Commission reproduced the parts of the statute 
upon which it relied, to support its conclusion. 

The statute parts and conclusion are as follows: 


Section 1 of the interstate commerce act reads in part as follows: 
(1) That the provisions of this Act shall apply to common car- 
riers engaged in— 
(a) The Transportation of passengers or property wholly by 
railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water when both are 
used under a common control, management, or arrangement for a 
continuous carriage or shipment; * * * 
(2) The provisions of this Act shall also apply to such transporta- 
tion * * *, but only in so far as such transportation * * * 
takes place within the United States. 
Section 15 of the act reads in part as follows: : 
(3) The Commission may, and it shall whenever deemed by it to 
‘be necessary or desirable in the public interest, after full hearing 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without a complaint, estab- 
lish through routes, joint classifications, and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, applicable to the transportation of passengers or property, 
or the maxima or minima, or maxima and minima, to be charged 
(or, in the case of a through route where one of the carriers is a 
water line, the maximum rates, fares, and charges applicable thereto), 
and the division of such rates, fares, or charges as hereinafter 
provided, and the terms and conditions under which such through 
routes shall be operated; and this provision, except as herein other- 
— provided, shall apply when one of the carriers is a water 
ine. 
Section 6 reads in part as follows: ’ ; 
_ (183) When property may be or is transported from point to point 
in the United States by rail-and-water through the Panama Canal 
or otherwise, the transportation being by a common carrier or car- 
riers, and not entirely within the limits of a single State, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such trans- 
portation and of the carriers, both by rail and by water, which 
may or do engage in the same, in the following particulars, in addi- 
tion to the jurisdiction given by the Act to regulate commerce, as 
amended June eighteenth, nineteen hundred and ten: 

(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the 
rail carrier and the dock. * * * 

(b) To establish ‘through routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween and over such rail and water lines, and to determine all the 
terms and conditions under which such lines shall be operated in the 
handling of the traffic embraced. 

Defendants contend that the portions of sections 15 and 6 quoted 
above are qualified by section 1 so that they relate to transportation 
partly by rail and partly by water only when both are used under 
a common control, management or arrangement for a_ continuous 
carriage or shipment. But this would lead to the absurd conclusion 
that we are enabled to establish a physical connection at a dock be- 
tween a _ rail carrier and a water carrier only where the water 
a ae already has an arrangement for continuous service with the 
rail line, 

We construe paragraph (13-b) of section 6 to confer upon the 
commission power to establish through routes and maximum joint 
rates between and over the rail and water lines and with respect 
to the transportation referred to in the opening paragraph of para- 
graph (13) of section 6. 

? No considerations concerning the merits of the case were ad- 
weer upon reargument which are not fully covered by the original 

Our original findings are affirmed. Defendants will be expected 
to comply with these findings within 90 days from the service of 


this report failing which the matter may be again brought to our 
attention, 


NEW YORK STORAGE QUESTIONS 


In a mimeographed report on No. 13887, Coastwise Lumber 
& Supply Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, et al., the Com- 
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mission found storage and demurrage charges collected or col- 
lectible on lumber at points in New York Harbor not unlawful, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. It 
defined stringpiece delivery of lumber from floating equipment 
of the defendant to private piers and said the present tariff 
provision therefor should be modified. 

The complainant allege that the charges for the contention 
of lumber at New York Harbor points, that is, Manhattan 
Piers, or Meadow Yard, N. J., the latter also called the Jersey 
Shore or at the complainant’s yard were unlawful, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. It sought 
reasonable rules for the future and reparation, the latter for 
the storage charges assessed for dtention on the Jersey Shore 
on storage and car demurrage basis; for demurrage assessed 
or collectible on lumber held in excess of the free time on 
lighterage equipment at the yard of the complainant; and for 
labor alleged to have been furnished by the complainant in 
completing delivery of lumber at its yard. The complainant 
moved to dismiss without prejudice the complaint insofar as it 
was against the Baltimore & Ohio, hence the only defendant 
was the Pennsylvania. The complainant alleged, as the primary 
cause of the storage, demurrage and claim for labor, that the 
defendant had failed and refused to provide the necessary and 
proper labor to affect delivery over the stringpiece of the com- 
plainant’s wharf as required by tariff, or to separate the ship- 
ments. 

The Commission said the stringpiece was the raised outer 
edge of the dock. The complainant contended that lumber had 
to be delivered from the lighterage equipment of the railroad 
inside the stringpiece in a “straight and orderly manner,” 
while the railroad contended that complete delivery consisted 
only in passing the lumber across the stringpiece to an assigned 
space on the dock, and that no duty to perform any yard serv- 
ice such as stacking, piling, or tiering, rested upon it. 

Little evidence, the Commission said, was directed to the 
measure of the demurrage charge, and none to that applicable to 
storage except that it was stated that canal boats, in which 
lumber was customarily transferred from the Jersey Shore 
to destinations in the Harbor were sometimes rentable, depend- 
ent upon supply and demand at materially less than the amount 
of the demurrage charge. The Commission said it was well 
settled that storage and demurrage charges were not assessed 
primarily for revenue purposes, and, also, that they were not 
based upon a fair rental value of the equipment, but were 
rather in the nature of penalties to prevent wasteful and extrav- 
agant use of equipment. The complainant, the Commission said, 
contended that canal boats were not “other lighters or barges” 
for the detention of which demurrage was provided and there- 
fore any charge for their detention was illegal. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the lighterage tariff defining lighters or 
barges included boats for the transportation of merchandise 
unloaded from or to be loaded into cars at a given point. 

The secondary causes of complaint, the Commission said, 
were that lumber was not tendered for deliver to the complain- 
ant’s yard in the sequence of its shipment from the originating 
points or at its arrival on the Jersey Shore; that lumber 
was tendered for delivery to the complainant’s yard in such 
accumulative quantities either as to the amount loaded on a 
single lighter or as to the number of lighters tendered for de- 
livery at one time, that due to conditions obtaining in the lumber 
business, particularly the physical handling of the lumber 
through the yard, complainant was unable to accept delivery and 
that 48 hours free time was not allowed in which to unload a 
lighter. The Commission said the physical handling of the 
lumber through the yard or commercial conditions in the lumber 
business were not the transportation conditions determinative 
of the issue. 

The Commission said that in the circumstances disclosed 
by the record, it clearly appeared that, no matter what course 
had been followed in respect of transference across the harbor, 
complainant could not have escaped storage or demurrage in 
the period under consideration, January, February and March, 
1921. It pointed out the complainant did not stop the numerous 
shipments which were being made to it and admittedly it was 
unable to accept delivery. The Commission said it was mani- 
fest that if the Pennsylvania had put a single carload upon one 
canal boat and that carload had been the first which arrived 
on the Jersey shore and a similar course had been followed, 
in regard to each of the other 92 carloads consigned to the com- 
plainant in January, it would have been absolutely impossible 
for the canal boats to have been berthed at complainant’s dock 
and that the same might well be said if the 92 carloads had 
been loaded on 10 canal boats. It referred to Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association vs. Director-General 58 I. C. C. 15, in which 
it said “a shipper may offer for shipment all he sees fit, but 
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if he makes more shipments than he can handle it is not the 
carriers’ concern. If demurrage then accrues, the shipper 
alone is to blame.” The Commission said there was nothing of 
record to indicate that complainant or the lumber traffic was 
treated any differently from any other dealer in lumber, re- 
ceiving lighterage free delivery at private piers in New York 
harbor, or from any other traffic unless that difference of 
treatment arose from stringpiece delivery. 

As to stringpiece delivery, it found that the clause in the 
defendant’s tariff, providing for the delivery of lumber “to” the 
stringpiece, should be amended to provide for such delivery 
“across” the stringpiece. It said that delivery such as that for 
which complainant contended had been afforded by various 
steamship lines and also by the Baltimore & Ohio. The Com- 
mission said that what special arrangement had been made 
between the Baltimore & Ohio and the complainant in respeci 
of the delivery of lumber was not disclosed of record, except 
that that carrier paid the complainant $8 a car for unloading 
lumber; that the complainant put four men on the boat and 
six men on the dock and that they “threw the lumber on the 
dock.” It said that it was clear from the record that the rule 
of the Pennsylvania limiting delivery of lumber, “to” the string- 
piece, was not in accord with established custom and practice, in 
connection with such delivery in New York Harbor. 


LIMITATION ON VALUE VOID 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commis- 
sion in a mimeographed report in No. 15341, C. F. Carpenter 
vs. Central Vermont et al., on a finding that a fifth-class rate 
of 52.5 cents charged on one carload of granite monuments 
shipped December 31, 1920, from Northfield, Vt., to Anderson, 
Ind., was not applicable. A commodity rate of 31 cents was 
applicable, the Commission said. The shipment was billed as 
“boxed granite monuments.” There were contemporaneously 
in force on granite blocks, slabs or pieces, commodity rates 
of 31 cents when “rough quarried, chiseled, dressed, hammered, 
sawed or otherwise finished,’ and 35.5 cents when “carved, 
lettered, polished or traced,’ subject to a declaration by the 
shipper that the actual value of the shipment was not in excess 
of $2.25 per 100 pounds. The Commission said the shipment 
was rough granite and fell within the description of the ma- 
terial on which the commodity rate of 31 cents applied. 

The bill of lading, apparently an old form printed to con- 
form to previous tariff provisions, carried a printed notation 
that the valuation was restricted to 40 cents per cubic foot 
which was less than $2.25 per 100 pounds. The actual value, 
however, exceeded the limited value specified in the tariff, but 
the Commission said the defendant had not been authorized 
or required by it to maintain rates on granite dependent upon 
the declared or agreed value thereof. The position of the 
carriers was that the value restriction attached to the com- 
modity rates was not intended as a limitation on their lia- 
bility but was to fix the dividing line between finished and 
unfinished granite. In conclusion, the Commission said: 


This case is similar in principle to U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
vs. Director General, 68 I. C. C , in which we found that rates 
on articles of stated value, which were not authorized by us, were 
legal, but that the declarations of value, which indirectly limited the 
carriers’ liability, were unlawful and void under the second Cummins 
amendment. To the same effect is Bloom & Co. vs. Director-General, 
80 I. C. C. 283, in which rates on granite from Vermont were consid- 
ered. The limitations as to value in connection with the commodity 
rates here considered were unlawful and void. 


DIVERSION LIABILITY CASE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14814, United Commer- 
cial Company vs. Southern Pacific et al., mimeographed, finding 
the defendants not liable in damages in connection with the 
complainant’s order for the diversion of shipments, its subse- 
quent cancellation thereof, and the defendants’ later forwarding 
of the shipments from the point of interception, to the original 
billed destination, instead of holding them for further orders 
from the complainant. The allegation was that, owing to the 
failure of the defendants to follow diversion instructions, the 
charges assessed on two shipments of steel rails, with angles, 
from Boulder, Colo., to Wilmington, Calif. (Los Angeles Harbor), 
on May 4, 1920, were unreasonable. 

It was a tangled tale that was told in connection with the 
dispute. Six carloads of rail and angles were started from 
Boulder to Wilmington, routed Union Pacific to Ogden, thence 
the Oregon Short Line to Salt Lake City, and the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake beyond. The shipments were consigned to the 
steamer Kaseeka, for export to the Philippines. The export 
rate over the route mentioned was 50 cents. That included 
transfer of the freight from the car to shipside. 

No diversion, the Commission said, was allowed on that 
rate. Six days after the steel was started, because the sailing 
of the Kaseeka was cancelled, the complainant instructed the 
carrier to divert to Westwood Junction, Calif., over the Southern 
Pacific, which, under such instructions, the report said, would 
have received the shipments at Ogden or Salt Lake City. Four 
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of the cars, however, had already passed those points and were 
permitted to proceed, as originally billed, to Wilmington. The 
Commission said the charges on them were not here in dispute, 

The other cars were diverted, one at Ogden and the »ther 
at Salt Lake City, to Westwood Junction. On May 13, when the 
complainant learned the other four cars had passed Ogden anq 
Salt Lake City, and could not be diverted to Westwood Junction, 
he directed the defendants to cancel the diversion of the two 
cars, and allow them to proceed to the original billed destination, 

Before that request could be complied with, the two cars 
had reached Imlay, Nev., on the Southern Pacific, 398 miles west 
of Ogden. The Southern Pacific, on receipt of advice to cance] 
the Westwood Junction diversion, cancelled the diversion and re. 
diverted them to Wilmington, over its own line. 

Charges were collected on the basis of $8.80 per short ton, 
from Boulder to Salt Lake City, $12.80 per long ton from Salt 
Lake City to Stockton, and 34.5 cents per 100 pounds, from 
Stockton to Wilmington, plus $2 for the first diversion, $5 for 
the second and 60 cents per ton for the transfer from car to 
shipside, a total of $3,125.69 for the two cars. The Commission 
found that on the movements due to the diversion order and its 
cancellation the shipments were undercharged. It found the 
correct basis would have been $16.30 per gross ton on the rails, 
$16.30 per net ton on the angles, from Boulder to Fernley, Ney., 
to which Imlay, it said, was directly intermediate, 54 cents per 
100 pounds to Roseville and 34.5 cents from Roseville to Los 
Angeles. 

The complainant’s contention, the Commission said, was that 
the charges should not have exceeded 50 cents over the route of 
mene of the four cars. It claimed reparation amounting to 

2,047.51. 

The final issue was as to whether the instructions were to 
divert all or none. The Commission said the record could not 
be accepted as affirmatively establishing that the complainant’s 
original instructions were to divert all six or none of its cars to 
Westwood Junction. An affidavit to that effect, it said, without 
opportunity for cross-examination of the maker, could not be 
given more weight than the opposite statements on behalf of 
the Union Pacific made at the hearing and subject to cross-ex- 
amination. That being so, the Commission said there was no 
merit to the complainant’s contention that the Union Pacific 
was automatically advised to cancel the diversion of the two 
cars when it found that four had already passed the junction 
points at which diversion could have been made. It said the 
record failed to establish any dereliction on the part of the de- 
fendants prior to the time that the two cars were intercepted 
at Imlay. 

As to the cancellation of the diversion order the Commis- 
sion said it had to be effected, if at all, before the cars passed 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, the junction points. Any change 
after they passed those points, the Commission said, was a 
second diversion rather than a cancellation of the first one. It 
said it was therefore impracticable to apply the export rate of 


50 cents, in connection with which not even a first diversion was 
permitted. 


Inasmuch, it said, as the cars reached Imlay without any 
negligence chargeable to the carriers, complainant could not 
thereafter have given any instructions that would have war- 
ranted the application of the 50-cent rate. It said that if the 
cars had been finally ordered to Westwood Junction, the charge 
would apparently have been the through rate, if there were oné, 
plus $2 for the diversion. Nor could the through domestic rate 
of 94 cents, applicable on iron and steel articles generally, nave 
been applied, since it permitted only one diversion. ‘The only 
rate available, therefore, the Commission said, was the com- 


bination of rates over the route of movement. In conclusion the 
Commission said: 


Complainant contends that, irrespective of the alleged unau- 
thorized diversion of the shipments from Imlay to Wilmington, the 
charge of approximately $1.355 per hundred pounds collected on these 
shipments was unreasonable by comparison (1) with the export rate 
of 50 cents; (2) with a domestic rate of $21 per gross ton on the rails 
and 94 cents per hundred pounds on the angles from Denver, Min- 
nequa and Pueblo, Colo., to Wilmington, which, under a rule—77 pro- 
vision in the tariff, would have been published from Boulder, directly 
intermediate, upon request, and which applied from as far east as 
the Missouri River; (3) and with a rate of $13.80 per long ton from 
Denver, Minnequa and Pueblo to East Ely, Nev. These comparisons 
are not forceful under the facts of this case. The rates referred to 
applied on shipments direct to destination or diverted in accordance 
with the rules of the tariff. If no diversion had been effected these 
cars would have been given the benefit of the 50-cent export rate. 
If they had been domestic shipments, with only one diversion, the 
rate of $21 per gross ton on rails and 94 cents on angles would have 
applied. The diversions were made subject to Rule 5 of the uniform 
diversion rules. The tariffs permitted no diversion under export 
rates, and only one diversion under domestic rates, and imposed the 
combination of locals to and from the diversion point, plus $5, in case 
of a second diversion. There is no showing here that the diversion 


rules were unreasonable, or that they were not applied according to 
their terms. 





FROZEN SISAL TRANSIT CASE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 15161, Sisal Sales Cor- 
poration vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., mimeographed, on a find- 
ing that rates on sisal, in carloads, from Indianapolis, to des- 
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jgnated points in central territory, western New York and On- 
tario, Can., for a part of 1922, beginning with July, were and 
are not unreasonable. The complainant asked for reparation 
and reasonable rates for the future. 

In the war period there was a heavy importation of sisal 
for the manufacture of twine. It was stored at ports and in- 
land points and distributed to manufacturers as needed. The 
purchases were financed by banking interests, which took the 
promissory notes of the owners, secured by chattel mortgages 
on the sisal. The termination of the war left large quantities 
on hand for which there was no immediate market. Many 
owners defaulted on their notes, the Commission said, and the 
banks took over the sisal and created sales corporations to 
sell it for them to the best advantage. Complainant, it said, 
was one of those corporations. It came into being in 1921 and 
pought the assets and liabilities of the Eric Corporation, which, 
the Commission said, appeared to have been an earlier selling 
agency of the same banking interests. 

The movement considered in this case was at the applicable 
fifth class rate and represented the reshipment of sisal which 
had been imported via Gulf ports and held in storage at Indi- 
anapolis for about two years. If it had been shipped out within 
a year, the Commission said, it would have been entitled to 
transit on the basis of the joint rates from the ports to ulti- 
mate destinations, plus a 2.5 cent transit charge. Complainant 
sought the establishment of reshipping rates from Indianapolis 
at 60 per cent of fifth class as a basis for an award of repara- 
tion and to cover any possible future business which had not 
moved out within the transit period. Complainant did not at- 
tack the limit of the transit period, the Commission said, but 
urged that, as sisal might be stored at the Gulf ports as long 
as eighteen months, and at Atlantic ports indefinitely, and still 
be entitled to import rates, the fact that this traffic had been 
held in storage in excess of the one-year period should not 
be taken to justify the application of class rates. 

The Commission said there was apparently no movement 
at class rates, except in circumstances such as those surround- 
ing these shipments. Most of the sisal comes from Mexico, 
the report says, and relatively low import commodity rates 
apply from Atlantic and Gulf ports to the destinations here 
considered. The railroads pointed out that sisal was rated 
fourth class in Western and Southern classifications in defense 
of their ratings of fifth class. The Commission said that com- 
parisons submitted by the carriers showed rather meager earn- 
ings on sisal at fifth class. 

The Commission said that in, Non-surrender of, Inbound 
Billing, 73 I. C. C. 455, and Grain and Flaxseed from Twin 
Cities, 78 I. C. C. 575, where the carriers proposed to apply 
proportional rates representing reductions from Minneapolis to 
Lake Superior ports on grain held in storage at Minneapolis 
beyond the transit period, it had found such reductions not 
justified. 


USED STEEL FILE RATINGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 15342, Continental File 
Company vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al., 
mimeographed, finding the application of the existing classifi- 
cation ratings on steel files, less than carloads, to shipments 
of used or worn files, from various points in the three classi- 
fication territories to Anderson, Ind., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint alleged that application of the 
ratings was unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial as applied to shipments of so-called worn-out files. 
The Commission said the complainant was of the opinion that 
because the files were worn and dull when returned they were 
entitled to the ratings applicable to scrap iron or steel, Which 
are fourth class in Official and Western and sixth in Southern 
territory. x 

The Commission said of how much more, if any use, of 
them as files might be made by others, was a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment, and it would obviously be impracticable as 
well as open the door for discrimination to leave the determi- 
nation of this question to the discretion of a carrier agent in 
the application of any lower basis of rates that might be es- 
tablished on used, than on new articles of the same kind. The 
Commission said it had had occasion to consider the same or 
Similar questions in a number of previous cases, particularly, 
Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. Chicago & Northwestern, 
23 I. C. C., 432, and said the evidence in this case would not 
support a finding of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. 


ORANGE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 15122, Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange et 
al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., mimeographed, as to rates 
on oranges, in carloads, from Grand Bay, Irvington, Bay Min- 
ette, Loxley, Silver Hill and Foley, Ala., to destinations in cen- 
tral and western territories. The rates sought, the Commission 
Said, were the same as those contemporaneously in effect on 
oranges from New Orleans and Mobile to the same destinations. 
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The Commission said the rates from New Orleans applied 
through Irvington and Grand Bay, and from Mobile through Bay 
Minette over the route of the Louisville & Nashville and its 
connections. These were and are, the Commission said, also 
the rates on oranges to the same destinations from Gulf & 
Ship Island stations, Landon, Miss., to Maxie, Miss., Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern stations, Orchard, Ala., to Merrill, Miss., and 
Southern stations, Mobile to Calvert, Ala., all of which were in 
the same territory as to the points of origin here considered. 
In 1922 and 1923, the Commission said, equal rates on oranges 
were maintained from all these latter points to eastern cities. 
The rates sought were established after the hearing, leaving 
reparation as the issue. 

The Louisville & Nashville, the Commission said, contended 
that reparation could not be awarded, particularly on ship- 
ments that moved in 1922, for the reason that when it was de- 
termined on November 28 of that year, to reduce the rates, 
there remained insufficient time before e close of the ship- 
ping season to provide for their publication. The issue, how- 
ever, said the Commission, was whether the rates charged on 
complainant’s shipments were unreasonable. It said that if 
complainants paid unreasonable rates, it followed that they 
were entitled to reparation. It said no evidence was offered in 
defense of the reasonableness of the rates. It found the rates 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those established 
December 26, 1923, and awarded reparation on that basis. 


CRUSHED STONE REPARATION 


An award of reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
and a waiver of undercharges have been made in No. 15504, 
Edwards Construction Company et al. vs. Jonesboro, Lake City 
& Eastern et al., mimeographed, as to rates on crushed stone 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Bowman, Ark. The Commission 
found the rates assailed were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 8 cents. The complaint alleged the rates charged on 
63 carloads of crushed stone shipped between July 27, 1922, 
and January 10, 1923, were unreasonable and that the rate 
applicable was unreasonable and in violation of the aggregate 
of the intermediates clause of the fourth section. On most of 
the shipments, the Commission said, a rate of 15.5 cents was 
charged; on others a rate of 13.5 cents. The Commission said 
a joint class E rate of 28.5 cents was applicable and that the 
shipments therefor were undercharged. Shortly after the first 
of these shipments was made a joint commodity rate of 8 cents 


— established, and freight bills are to be settled on that 
asis. 


IRON RATES CASE DISMISSED 

The Commission has dismissed No. 15368, Stahdard Boiler 
& Plate Iron Company vs. Pennsylvania et al., mimeographed, 
finding rates on iron and steel articles from Niles, O., to Mexia, 
Tex., not unreasonable. The complaint alleged that rates of 
$1.255 and $1.335 charged on steel plates, sheet iron, and tank 
material, K. D., in October and November, 1921, were and are 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, ex- 
ceed or might exceed 93 cents. The complainant suggested 
that the scale on iron and steel articles prescribed in Mem- 
phis Southwestern Investigation should be recognized, in mak- 
ing rates to Texas. The Commission said that the question of 
extending those rates to Texas was involved in No. 14880, Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, and made 
this decision without prejudice to a decision which may be 
made in that case. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI SAND RATES 

In a mimeographed report on No. 15416, Kaw River Sand 
and Material Company vs. Director-General, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, et al., the Commission found that the assailed 
rates on sand were not unduly prejudicial, but that from Tur- 
ner, Kans., to Bolivar and Cabool, Mo., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded the Kansas City combination and 
awarded reparation. It found the rates to Galloway and Cas- 
sidy not unreasonable. 


FUEL OIL REPARATION 

The Commission, in No. 15282, A. F. Gilmore Company vs. 
Pacific Electric, Director-General, et al., mimeographed, found 
a commodity rate of 37 cents assessed on a tank of petroleum 
fuel oil shipped from Loftus, Calif., to Bisbee, Ariz., in March, 
1919, inapplicable. It found the applicable rate unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 34.5 cents and awarded reparation to 
that basis. 


GROUND IRON ORE RATES 

The Commission has dismissed No. 14615, W. J. Stahlberg, 
doing business as Winter’s Metallic Paint Company, vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, mimeographed, on a finding that 
rates on ground iron ore, from Neda, Wis., to Chicago, Ben- 
senville and East St. Louis, Ill., and other points not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. The report also covers the follow- 
ing: No. 14615 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
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St. Paul Railway Company et al.; No. 14615 (Sub-No. 2), Same 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company et al.; 
No. 14615 (Sub-No. 3), Same vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company et al.; No. 14615 (Sub-No. 4), Same vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company et al.; No. 14615 
(Sub-No. 5), Same vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company et al.; No. 14615 (Sub-No. 6), Same vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company et al.; No. 14615 (Sub-No. 


7), Same vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
et al. 


POTTERY INSULATOR RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 15207, Jackson Traffic 
Bureau, for Cabbell-Irby Company, vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., 
mimeographed, on a finding that rates on common pottery in- 
sulators, in barrels, in carloads, from East Liverpool, O., to 
Jackson, Miss., are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The allegation was @@at rates of $1.25 and $1.18, assessed on 
shipments in October, 1921, and December, 1922, were unjust, 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential, and unjustly 
discriminatory. The dismissal is without prejudice to the find- 
ing that may be made in the Southern Class Rate Investigation. 


MISROUTED AND OVERCHARGED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 14570, Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Company vs. New York Central et al., 
mimeographed, because two carloads of steel plates, shipped 
from Alliance, O., to Baytown, Tex., reconsigned from Ranger, 
Tex., in January, 1921, were misrouted and overcharged. The 
complaint alleged the charges were unreasonable by reason 
of the Missouri Pacific to act promptly on its request, tele- 
phoned to the agent at Houston, confirmed in writing, to divert 
the cars to Baytown, Tex., instead of allowing them to go to 
Ranger. The Commission said the Missouri Pacific failed to 
make the diversion, or to transmit the request to its connec- 
tion, so the cars went on to Ranger. When the complainant 
learned that the cars were at Ranger it telegraphed instructions 
to have them sent to Baytown, the order being received before 
placement of cars for unloading. The Commission awarded 
reparation to the basis of a rate of $1.245, applicable to both 
Ranger and Baytown, plus 13 cents for a back-haul that would 
have been necessary because the bills of lading were not re- 
ceived by the agent in time to divert at Texarkana, plus a 
reconsignment charge of $2.50. The Commission specifically 
found the Missouri Pacific negligent and caused the back-haul. 
Therefore, it said, the complainant was entitled to a refund 
of $212.78 from the defendants, and $204.90 from the Missouri 
Pacific, with interest in both instances. 


MIXED JUNK MINIMUM 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and S. 
No. 2177, said the railroads in Western Trunk Line territory 
had not justified their proposal to rate mixed junk shipments 
class C with a minimum of 50,000 pounds as a substitute for 
minima ranging from 24,000 to 50,000 pounds. The chambers 
of commerce of Wichita and Hutchinson protested. They did 
not object to class C, but to the 50,000. They pointed out 
that only a few shippers, those having the benefit of pig iron 
drippings in their loads, could reach a minimum of 50,000. 
The Commission found the carriers had justified an increase 
to 36,000 pounds. It condemned the proposal of 50,000, with- 


out prejudice to the filing of new schedules naming a minimum 
of 36,000. 


SCRAP BRASS REPARATION 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 15250, Levene’s Sons 
vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al., mimeographed, 
on shipments of scrap brass from Binghamton, N. Y., to Phila- 
delphia, since April, 1923. A fifth class rate of 28.5 cents was 
charged. Binghamton is intermediate on the route from Buf- 
falo to Philadelphia, between which points a rate of 23 cents 
was in existence at the time of the movement. The tariff 
carrying the 23-cent rate, the Commission said, carried rule 
77, and that the higher rate was in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul part of the fourth section. The Commission said 
the publication of the rule was an admission on the part of 
the carriers that the higher rate was unreasonable. No re- 
quest was made by the complainant for a lower rate. Last 


May the carriers established a rate of 21 cents from Bingham- 
ton to Philadelphia. 


RICE BRAN RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, violation of the fourth sec- 
tion, an award of reparation and an order to establish rates 
not later than December 30 have been made in No. 15195, Jack- 
son Traffic Bureau for Case-Teel Company vs. Alabama & Vick- 
burg et al., mimeographed, as to rates on rice bran from Weat- 
ley, Ark. to Jackson and Meridian, Miss. The complaint alleged 
the rates charged on two shipments, moving in January and 
February, 1923, were in violation of the first four sections. 
The complaint asked for the establishment of a rate of 27.5 
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cents for the future and reparation. A combination of 41 cents 
was charged to Jackson and 34.5 to Meridian. A rate of 27.5 
cents applied to New Orleans and other points in Louisiana. 
The Commission held the rates unreasonable and in violation 
of the fourth section to the extent they exceeded 27.5 cents 
prescribed that rate for the future and made it the basis for 
reparation. 


NEWSPRINT, ETC., REPARATION 


Reparation on account of unreasonable rates has been made 
in No. 15340, San Antonio Paper Company vs. San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass et al., mimeographed. The Commission founq 
rates on newsprint paper, wrapping paper, and paper napkins, 
from Little Falls, Minn. and wards, Nekoosa, Rhine. 
lander and Green Bay, Wis. to San Antonio, Tex., between Oc: 
tober, 1921 and June, 1922, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 82 and 83 cents, respectively, on newsprint paper 
fromPort Edwards and Little Falls; 90 and 91.5 cents, re. 
spectively, on wrapping paper from Nekoosa and Rhinelander; 
and $1.095 on paper napkins from Green Bay. 


TAN-BARK CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14937, American Hide 
& Leather Company vs. Director-General, mimeographed, find- 
ing that the combination rate of 16 cents applicable on 58 car- 
loads of tan bark, shipped, intrastate, from Ross Spur (Wild 
Cat Spur), Wis., to Sheboygan, between December 31, 1918, and 
February 22, 1919, was not unreasonable. The complainant 
contended for a rate of 12% cents. 





REPARATION ON GASOLINE 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 15308, Standard Oil 
Company (California) vs. Director-General, Oregon Short Line, 
et al., mimeographed, on a finding that a joint commodity rate 
of 87.5 cents on gasoline, from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Baker, 
Ore., between January 10, and February 29, 1920, was unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 79 cents, the combination 
based on Weiser, Idaho. A joint commodity rate equal to the 
combination was established after the shipments moved. 


ESTIMATED GRAVEL WEIGHTS 


In a mimeographed report on No. 15454, County of Becker, 
Minnesota, vs. Director-General, the Commission found the 
charges based on estimated weights assessed on gravel shipped 
from Detroit, Minn., to Lake Park, Minn., had not been shown 
to have been inapplicable, as alleged, between September 10 
and November 19, 1919. The complaint that the charges as- 
sessed were unreasonable, the Commission found to have been 


barred by the statute of limitations and dismissed the com- 
plaint. - 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 14478, C. B. 
Cotton et al. vs. Minneapolis & Rainy River et al., mimeo- 
graphed, on a finding that a rate of 37.5 cents on lumber from 
Big Fork, Minn., to Horicon, Wis., applied on five carloads of 
lumber and lath shipped between August 9 and September 16, 
1922, was not unreasonable. The complainant alleged it was 
not not only unreasonable but in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul part of the,fourth section. The complainant sug- 
gested a rate of 31 cents applicable to North Milwaukee, 4a 
more distant point, as the proper one to be used in this case. 

Commissioner Campbell, dissenting, said that comparison 
of rates not affected by water competition, such as it was 
claimed affected the 31 cent rate, convinced him that the as- 
sailed rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the 
31 cent rate contemporaneously applicable to North Milwaukee. 


SLIGO RULE CASE 


A finding of overcharge and an award of reparation have 
been made in No. 15344, California Cotton & Factorage Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, California Southern, et al. mimeo- 
graphed, as to the charges on a shipment of cotton from Blythe, 
Calif., to Galveston, Tex., in November, 1919. The complaint 
alleged the rate, a combination of $1.60, was unreasonable, in- 
applicable, and in violation of the sixth section of the inter- 
state commerce law and section 10 of the federal control law. 
The Commission found it unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded $1.45, which was the rate made by the addition of a 
single increase, citing the Sligo Iron Store case, 62 I. C. C. 
643. The Director-General is to pay the reparation. , 


GUYANDOTTE LUMBER RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 15662, Peytona Lumber 
Company et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., mimeographed, 
finding rates on lumber from points in group 12 on the Guy- 
andotte branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio in West Virginia 
to destinations in central territory and in Canada not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. The Commission said the com- 
plainants competed with producers on the Coal River branch 
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and other parts of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s lines, as well as 
elsewhere. It said the complainants contended they were at 
q disadvantage in comparison with* their competitors on the 
Coal River branch. The Commission said that whatever dis- 
advantage they might operate under did not appear to be due 
to any improper relationship of the rates. It said the record 
did not establish that any other rates shown by the complain- 
ants resulted in undue preference or prejudice. 


INSULATED JUG RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been entered in No. 14826, Cullum & Boren Company et 
al. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., mimeographed, as 
to a rate of $3.69, equal to one and one-half times first class, on 
a carload of earthenware jugs, insulated and metal-jacketed, 
from McComb, Ill., to Dallas, Tex. The Commission said the 
rate applied on a shipment made in February, 1923, was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.565 per 100 pounds. The 
Commission said that the jugs did not fall within the generic 
terms, “pottery, earthenware, stoneware, common brown or 
gray jugware.” It said the rate collected was applicable, but 
unreasonable, to the extent mentioned. 


SOAPSTONE DISK RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order to establish reasonable rates not later than January 
10, have been made in No. 14876, Toledo Cooker Company vs. 
Nelson & Albemarle Railway, et al., and No. 14876, Sub. No. 1, 
Durham Manufacturing Company vs. Same, mimeographed, as 
to rates on soapstone disks, loose, in carloads, from Schuyler 
and Tye River, Va., to Toledo, O., and Muncie, Ind. The Com- 
mission disposed of the case in the following finding: 


We find that the rates applicable on soapstone disks not exceeding 
9 inches in diameter and 1% inches in thickness, loose. in carloads, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, from Schuyler, Va., to Toledo, Ohio, and 
Muncie, Ind., were, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to 
the extent that the components thereof beyond Esmont, Va., exceeded, 
exceed and may exceed 42 and 45 cents, respectively, prior to July 1, 
1922, and 38 and 40.5 cents thereafter, and that the rates on the 
above-described traffic from Tye River, Va., to Toledo were unreas- 
onable to the extent that they exceeded 45 cents prior to July 1, 1922, 
and 40.5 cents thereafter. 


Commissioner Campbell dissented in pa:t saying that he 
agreed with the conclusions as far as they went but thought 
the Commssion should also find the components from Schuyler 
to Esmont, Va., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
corresponding fifth class rate. 


REDUCED RATES APPROVED 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 2190, Eastbound, 
Transcontinental Rates on Insulators, the Commission found the 
proposed reduced rate on insulators from Emeryville, Calif., and 
other western points to Transcontinental rate groups, F. to J. 
inclusive, justified. It vacated its order of suspension and dis- 
continued the proceedings. The proposed reduction was pro- 
tested by the Central Freight Bureau in behalf of the Illinois 
Electric Porcelain Company. The fifth class rates were appli- 
cable on a minimum of 36,000 pounds. The proposed rate was 
$1.06, minimum 40,000 pounds. The Commission said that con- 
sidering the extensive areas of the respective groups the pro- 
posed rate could not be said to be materially out of line with 
rates from McComb, IIl., where the Illinois Company has a plant, 
and other eastern producing points. Only to Texas and New 
Mexico, it said, would the proposed rate be lower than from 
McComb, but, as the protestant admitted it was now compelled 
to meet in that territory rail-water-and-rail rates that were 
lower than the proposed rate, it was difficult to understand how 
that rate would mjuriously affect it. Apparently; the Commis- 
sion said, its chief complaint was with respect of the level of 
the rates from McComb. 


RATES ON LIVESTOCK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13648, Sol Dickerson et 
al. vs. Director-General, Camas Prairie Railroad Company, ect al., 
mimeographed, finding rates on livestock between points in Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Washington, Utah and Montana not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The complaint alleged that between De- 
cember 31, 1919, and March 20, 1921, they were unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. A complaint of 
a similar character was brought before the Department of Pub- 
lice Works in the State of Washington, as to intrastate traffic. 
The two cases were heard jointly. The prayer was for repara- 
tion. Prior to December 31, 1919, the rates were published in 
amounts per car, regardless of weights. Subsequent thereto, in 
the period specified, they were constructed on the basis of cents 
per 100 pounds. The complainants contended the changes were 
made by the Director-General arbitrarily, without investigation. 
The Commission in disposing of the case said that when it pre- 
scribed rules for making rates in National Live Stock Exchange 
vs. A., T. & S. F., 81 1. C. C. 305, decided July 2, 1923, it did not 
prescribe the rules which were intended to apply retroactively, 
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and that the rules did not establish unreasonableness in the 
past in respect to the shipments under consideration in this case. 





PEACH COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 15581, Gentile Brothers 
Company vs. Central of Georgia et al., mimeographed, finding 
the rate of $1.58 on peaches, in carloads, from Fort Valley, Ga., 
to Watuppa, Mass., May 31, 1922, not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. The report also contains 
disposition of part of fourth section application No. 1530. In 
fourth section order No. 9044, based on that application, the 
Commission has denied relief as of March 5, 1925. On June 3, 
1922, three days after the shipment moved, a rate of $1.355 was 
made effective. Contemporaneously a rate of $1.47 was in 
effect from Eufaula, Ala., a point to which Fort Valley, the 
Commission said, was directly intermediate over the route of 
movement. The complainant contended the assailed rate was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the one subsequently 
established and further relied on the existence of the fourth 
section departure indicated, and the fact that the tariff carried 
on its title page a note containing reference to rule 77 of Tariff 
Circular 18-A. The Commission said the rule was so limited 
as not to have the Eufaula rate applicable at Watuppa, a Bos- 
ton rate point. A further finding was that the lower rate was 
one voluntarily established to enable Georgia shippers to meet 
competition, in New England, from other peach growing sec- 
tions, and not an admission of unreasonableness. 


RATE ON FLINT PEBBLES 


In a mimeographed report in No. 15148, Dewey Portland 
Cement Company vs. Santa Fe et al., the Commission has 
ordered reparation on a finding that a rate on imported flint 
pebbles from New Orleans to Dewey, Okla., shipped in 1920, 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded'a rate of 30 
cents, including absorption of a tollage charge of 15 cents per 
net ton. The rate attacked was 55 cents, which included ab- 
sorption of part of the tollage charges at New Orleans. 


RATE ON DECOMPOSED GRANITE 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commis- 
sion in a mimeographed report in No. 15429, Southwestern 
Shipbuilding Company vs. Director-General, as agent, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake et al., on a finding that shipments of decom- 
posed granite from Pacoima, Calif., to East San Pedro, Calif., 
in 1918, were overcharged. A combination commodity rate of 
$1.30 was assessed. The Commission held a rate of $1.10 was 
applicable. 


WHEAT COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14588, Royal Milling 
Company vs. Director-General, mimeographed, finding the rate 
on wheat from points in western Nebraska to Great Falls, Monr., 
between October 29 and November 22, 1919, imposed on 36 car- 
loads, was not unreasonable. The rate for which the com- 
plainant contended was subsequently established and the rate 
for the future was not in issue. The rate attacked was 56 
cents. It was compared with a 36-cent emergency rate estab- 
lished by the Director-General to relieve drouth conditions. 
The complainant, the Commission said, had the full use of that 
rate from November 28, 1919, until it expired by limitation on 
June 1, 1920. The Commission said the record was not con- 
vincing, that it would have ordered the establishment of the 
36-cent rate as reasonable if a formal complaint had been filed. 


REFRIGERATION CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 14821, Daw- 
son Produce Company vs. American Railway Express Company, 
mimeographed, on a finding that rates and refrigeration charges 
on strawberries, in carloads, by express, from points in Lou- 
isiana to destinations in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, are 
not unreasonable. 


CANCELLATION NOT JUSTIFIED 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report, on I. and S. 
No. 2232, Cement-Plaster, Pyramid and Sweetwater, Tex., 10 
St. Louis-Southwestern Railway stations in Arkansas, Illinois and 
Missouri, condemned the proposed cancellation of joint com- 
modity rates on cement-plaster, as not having been justified. 
The present joint rate from Pyramid and other Texas points 
was 26.5 cents, to a majority of points on the Cotton Belt. The 
rate that would come into effect would have been 35.5 cents, 
generally speaking, the Commission said. 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14483, Nebraska Bridge 
Supply & Lumber Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al., mimeographed, finding the rate on lumber, 59.5 cents 
from Lonoke, Ark., to Nowata Okla. over a circuitous rouie 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The charges were 
collected at a rate of 58 cents and the complainant admitted 
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there was an outstanding undercharge. Contemporaneously 
there was a combination over another route of 51.5 cents. The 
Commission said the shipment was unusual and moved over 
a circuitous three-line route at the instance and for the con- 
venience of the complainant. It concluded that the 59.5-cent 
rate was not unreasonable for the service rendered. 


COTTON SHIRT FORM RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14824, W. A. Flowers 
and R. H. Stell, trading as Flowers and Stell, vs. Norfolk South- 
ern, et al., mimeographed, finding that a rate of $1.15 charged 
on cotton goods cut into shirt forms from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, N. C., since October 31, 1922, was not unreasonable. The 


complaint was that it was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 65 cents. 


HUDSON MULE REPARATION 


In a mimeographed report on No. 9966, Hudson Mule Com- 
pany et al. vs. L. & N., Director-General, et al., written by Com- 
missioner Esch, after further hearing, the Commission has 
awarded reparation on additional shipments of horses and mules 
from and to many points in various states in the period be 
tween May 9, 1919, and May 15, 19238, inclusive. The report 
also covers No. 9967, Same vs. L. & N. et al., and No. 10090, Hud- 
son Mule Company et al. vs. Director-General et al. 

Chairman Hall dissented for the reasons, as he said, set 
forth in his dissent in the original report in these cases, 66 I. 
C. C. 6, and 74 I. C. C. 419. He said he was authorized to say 


that Commissioners Potter, Lewis and Cox concurred in the 
dissent. 


CANCELLATION NOT JUSTIFIED 


A finding of non-justification has been made in a mimeo- 
graphed report on I. and S. No. 2183, Combination Rule on 
Lumber from Chicago, Ohio and Mississippi River Crossings 
to C. F. A. Territory, as to the proposed restriction of the 
combination rule in connection with rates on lumber and other 
forest products, from the crossings and from Chicago, and 
related points, to destinations in Central and Western Trunk 
Line territories, when used as factors in rates made by com- 
bination. The suspended schedules have been ordered canceled 
and the proceeding discontinued. 


The carriers proposed a restriction of the use of the com- 
bination rule in accordance with the following provision: 


This rule will only apply in connection with through rates where 
all the issues publishing factors used in arriving at through rate from 
original point of shipment to ultimate destination carry reference to 
Cc. F. A. T. B. Freight Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. U. S. 1, and au- 
thorize affirmative application thereof 


The Southern Pine Association protested and induced the 
Commission to suspend the schedules carrying the limitation 


upon the use of the combination rule, the suspension being 
until December 12. 


The Commission said it had frequently had occasion to con- 
sider matters pertaining to the Kelly combination rule and the 
obvious undesirability of continuing it in tariff publications. It 
said the respondents in this case contended that the application 
of the limitation of the rule in accordance with the provision 
in the suspended schedules would not delay the elimination 
of the Kelly rule; that their purpose was to clarify their tariffs 
and to protect themselves against “improper” claims for over- 
charges until such time as the rule might be eliminated. The 
carriers, it said, made a showing that the suspended schedules 
would not cause an increase in rates. On that point it said: 


They seek to distinguish (a) the principle announced in Sligo 
Iron Store Co. vs. W. M. Ry. Co., 62 I. C. C. 643, and 73 I. C. C. 551, 
where the rule providing for the construction of combination rates 
was published in a tariff naming one of the rate factors, from (b) 
instances where the rule is published in a separate combination tariff 
and no reference is made to the latter in connection with one of the 
factors of a combination rate although such reference is made in 
connection with the other factor or factors. Direct reference in the 
rate tariffs, such as are here under consideration, to a rule in the 
combination tariff in effect makes such rule a part of the former 
just as definitely as though it were published therein. It follows that 
the Sligo case principle is controlling in the situation described un- 
der (b), Combination Rates on Agricultural Limestone, 78 I. C. C. 
579; that if, in connection with one of the factors of a combination 
rate and not with the others, a carrier makes reference to the com- 
bination tariff there is a holding out to the shippers that the through 
rate constructed in accordance with the combination tariff will be 
protected by that carrier; and that increased rates would result if 
the suspended provision is permitted to become effective in instances 
where no reference is now made to the combination tariff in tariffs 
containing other rate factors of the combination. 

It was admitted by protestant’s witness t “the vast majority 
of the lumber traffic from the points of-origin involved in this pro- 
ceeding move on tariffs which do refer to the combination tariff;’’ 
but he stated that there are many exceptions. He instanced a few 
of the latter and said that increased rates would result therefrom if 
the suspended provision were permitted to become effective. 

The suspended provision represents a new attempt on the part 
of the carriers to avoid the consequences of the lawful, although un- 
intended and unforeseen, operation of the combination rule in in- 
stances described hereinbefore under (b). It would cancel the appli- 
cation of the combination rule in so far as traffic moving under such 
instances is concerned, and would thus increase present rates. We 
have repeatedly sanctioned the carrier’s efforts to eliminate that rule 


‘ 
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by the publication in its stead of joint or proportional rates, but have 
denied authority to cancel it where unjustified increased rates would 
result. Combination Rule on Livestock, 92 I. C. C. 205, and eases 
there cited. Respondents stood upon their contention that the Sligo 
case principle does not control in instances described under (b) 
and consequently introduced no evidence in justification of any in: 
creased rates. 


Vas SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2266 the Commission suspended from De. 
cember 1, and later dates until March 31, schedules in certain 
tariffs, applying between Pacific coast states, as published 
by various individual lines and Agent F. W. Gomph. The 
suspended schedules propose to apply the Western Classifica- 
tion carload minimum weights in connection with traffic moy- 
ing under the minimum scale of class rates in Pacific coast 
states in preference to any minimum weights-which may be 
provided in the exceptions to the Western Classification and 
would generally result in increased charges. 

In I. and S. No. 2264, the Commission has suspended from 
November 10 until March 10 schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 27 to Gilbert’s I. C. C. No. 180. The suspended sched- 
ules propose increases in the rates on cattle, calves, sheep 
and hogs, carloads, in single-deck cars and reductions in such 
rates on shipments in double-deck cars, on shipments from 
Fort Gay, W. Va., to various points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. The following is illustrative of the increases 
proposed: 


From Fort Gay, W. Va., to Cleveland, Ohio, cattle, *present, 42; 


calves, 43%; hogs, 42; sheep, 434%; *proposed, cattle, 45; calves, 50%: 
hogs, 49; sheep, 52%. 





*In single-deck cars. 


In I. and S. No. 2265, the Commission has suspended from 
November 10 until March 10 schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 18 to Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1125. The suspended 
schedules propose, in connection with rates on lumber and 
various other forest products, carloads, from north Pacific coast 
stations to various Western Trunk Line destinations, to limit 
the application of the intermediate rule so that the rate to the 
more distant station would only be applicable at sintermediate 
points when the intermediate point is located between two 
points on the same line of railway to which rates are provided 
in the tariffs. This change would result in increased rates in 
some instances. The following is illustrative: 


Pine lumber, carloads, from Klickitat, Wash., to Salt Lake City, 
Utah (O. S. L. delivery) the intermediate point, present, 4414; pro- 
posed, 57%; to Garfield, Utah (L. A. & S. L. delivery), the more 
distant point, present, 44144; proposed, 44%. 


SALT CASES NOTICE 


The Commission has issued notice to carriers, respondents 
in I. and S. Nos. 1849, 1887, 1909, 1935 and 1959, the cases in 
which proposals to establish a minimum of 45,000 pounds on 
salt, as well as rates, was carried, intended to guide them in 
disposing of schedules containing condemned and approved ma- 
terial. The instruction, referring to page 401 of the report 
in the salt cases, is as follows: 


As to tariffs which contain the suspended and voluntairily post- 
poned minimum weight on salt, carriers should elect either to file 
supplements completing the cancellation of such tariffs by cancelling 
therefrom the increased minimum weight on salt, effective Nov. 27, 
1924, or they should file appropriate six settion application requesting 
special permission to further postpone until such date as, under the 
terms of the Commission’s orders, the increased minimum weight 
on salt is permitted to become effective. The filing of cancellation 
supplements it would seem would be preferred and if this course 
is pursued it must be understood that the cancellation supplements 
can only be made effective on Nov. 27, 1924. Such supplements are 
authorized to be filed on one day’s notice provided they bear a ref- 
erence reading substantially as follows: 

“Effective Nov. 27, 1924, on day’s notice in compliance with 
Investigation and Suspension Order No. .... of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of October 14, 1924.” 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


It has been suggested that No. 16339, Three Forks Portland 
Cement Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. be placed 
upon the modified procedure docket. The suggestion has been 
sent to the six attorneys involved in the case. 

It has been decided to withdraw No. 16314, Northern Potato 
Traffic Association vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., from the modified 


procedure docket. The case will be set for hearing in the 
regular course. 


D. & R. G. W. BONDS 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company has 
been authorized by the Commission to issue $3,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 6 per cent bonds and to 
sell them at not less than par and accrued interest in equal 
amounts to the Western Pacific Railroad Corporation and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. The proceeds will be used 
in connection with rehabilitation work on the D. & R. G. W. 
Commissioner Eastman noted a dissent. 
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November 15, 1924 


EL PASO TO AND FROM RATES 


A revision of rates to and from El Paso on supplies for 
packing houses and actual and related products therefrom, 
to and from tributary territory, has been recommended by Ex- 
aminer Frank M. Weaver in a report on No.. 15027, Peyton 
Packing Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. The complain- 
ants asked for rates based upon adjustments made by the 
Commission or resulting therefrom or required, as the com- 
plainants contended, by reason of the prior adjustments. 

Weaver has recommended a finding that the rates to El 
Paso, on cattle and calves in single-deck cars, and on goats, 
sheep and hogs, in double and single deck cars, from points 
in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas differential territory, over 
interstate routes; and on fresh meat and packing house pro- 
ducts, including vegetable, cooking oils and lard substitutes, 
in carloads from El Paso to points in Arizona and New Mexico 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. He further has 
recommended that rates on cottonseed meal, cake and oil, 
in carloads, from points in Arizona and New Mexico be found 
unreasonable; a similar finding was recommended as to rates 
on ice, from El Paso to points in Arizona and New Mexico. 

A final finding recommended was that of undue prejudice 
as a result of the maintenance of peddler-car service and rates 
on fresh meat and packing house products from Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita and other points to destinations in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas differential territory and failure 
to maintain such a service and rates on similar commodities 
from El Paso to the same destinations. ° 


Weaver suggested reasonable rates, methods or bases for 
the removal of the undue prejudice and an award of repara- 
tion under the first mentioned finding. The complaint attacked 
the rates Weaver included in his recommendation for revision. 
In addition it attacked certain minima and mixture rules per- 
taining to fresh meat and packing house products. But, he 
said, that inasmuch as the defendants were willing to modify 
the rules in a manner satisfactory to the complainants, that 
feature of the case would not be considered. 

The complainants were, in addition to the packing company, 
the El Paso Ice & Refrigerator Company and the Consumers 
Ice Company. Most of the rates sought as a substitute for 
the ones under attack, the examiner said, were predicated 
upon rates prescribed by the Commission in other cases. He 
mentioned, first of all, the 1716 scale, so-called, applicable on 
live-stock and products thereof, originally prescribed in Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C. 160, 23 I. C. C. 656 and 
41 I. C. C. 514, the scale taking its name from the opinion num- 
ber. The Commission, in a number of cases since then has 
used that decision as a guide. Weaver said the Commission 
should find, other than that reparation was due under the finding 
first mentioned in the second paragraph, as follows: 


(1) That the rates on beef or fat cattle and calves, in single 
deck cars, and on fat sheep, goats and hogs, in single and double 
deck cars, from points in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas differen- 
tial territory, over interstate routes to El Paso, Tex., in effect on 
and after July 1, 1922, where in excess of those under the scales 
shown in Appendix No. 8, have been, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they have 
exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, the rates under the scales for 
corresponding distances shown in Appendix No. 3; and that the rates 
in effect prior to July 1, 1922, were unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceeded for corresponding distances 
the rates shown in Appendix No. 3, increased 12 per cent. 

(2) That the rates on feeder or stock cattle and calves, in single 

deck cars, and on feeder or stock sheep, goats and hogs, in single 
and double deck cars, from and to the points named in the foregoing 
paragraph, have been, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they have exceeded, ex- 
ceed, or may exceed, 85 per cent of the rates herein prescribed on 
po fod aa stock, subject in all instances to the minima on beef or 
at stock. 
_ (1) That the rates on fresh meat and packing-house products, 
including vegetable cooking oils and lard substitutes, in carloads, in 
effect on and after July 1, 1922, from El Paso, Tex., to points in 
Arizona and New Mexico, where higher for corresponding distances 
than those shown in Appendix No. 4, have been, are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they have exceeded, exceed, or may exceed for like distances, 
the rates shown in Appendix No. 4; that the rates in effect prior to 
July 1, 1922, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceeded for like distances the rates shown in Appendix 
No. 4, increased 12 per cent. 

(2) That the maintenance of peddler-car service and rates on 
fresh meat and packing-house products from Fort Worth, Tex., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Wichita, Kan., and other points to points in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas differential territory and failure to 
maintain such service and rates on similar commodities from El Paso, 
Tex., to the same points results in undue preference of packers 
located at Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita and other points, 
and undue prejudice of the complainant packer at El Paso; and that 
defendants should remove the undue prejudice by establishing ped- 
dler-car service on fresh meat and packing-house products from El 
Paso to points in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas differential terri- 
tory; the peddler-car rates on fresh meat should be 150 per cent and 
those on packing-house products 130 per cent. of the respective car- 
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load _ rates herein prescribed subject to a minimum charge equivalent 
to the earnings on 10,000 pounds of fresh meat to the most distant 
point. 


The scale shown in appendix No. 3 begins with 11 cents on 
beef cattle, 138 cents on fat hogs in single-deck cars and 14 
cents on fat sheep in single-deck cars for distances of 10 miles 
or less;26.5, 30 and 32.5 cents for 100 miles; 35.5, 41 and 44 
cents for 200 miles; 54, 62 and 67.5 for 500 miles; and runs out 
at 1000 miles with rates of 74, 85 and 92.5 cents on the classes 
of livestock mentioned. The minima are 22,000, 23,000, 17,000 
and 12,000 pounds. 

Appendix 4 scale begins with 17 cents on fresh meats, and 
14 cents on packing houses products, cooking oils and lard sub- 
stitutes; 39 and 32 cents at 100 miles; 54 and 45 at 200; 98 and 
83 cents at 500 and terminates at 1000 miles with rates of 
$1.58 and $1.31 cents. The minima are 2,100 and 3,000 pounds. 

The findings respecting cottonseed meal, cake and oil, and 
on ice are as follows: 


The Commission should find that the rates on cottonseed meal, 
cake and oil, in carloads, from points in California and Arizona to 
El Paso, Tex., are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed, or may exceed, for corresponding distances 
the rates shown in Appendix No. 5. 

The Commission should find that the rates on ice, in carloads, 
from El Paso, Tex., to points in New Mexico and Arizona are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, 
or may exceed, the rates for corresponding distances shown in Ap- 
pendix No. 6 


Appendix No. 5 scale begins with 10 cents on cake and meal 
and 13 cents on oil in tank cars for distances in excess of 25 
miles but not more than 30 miles; are 18.5 and 23 at 100 miles; 
27.5 and 33 at 200 miles; 46.5 and 49 at 510 and terminate at 
67.5 and 75 cents for 1,350 miles. The minimum is to be 40,000 
on meal and cake; oil in tanks of less than 60,000 pounds 98 
per cent of shell capacity, and in tanks of greater than 60,000 
pounds capacity, the minimum is to be 60,000 pounds. 

Appendix No. 6 scale, providing a 36,000 pound minimum, 
begins with 8 cents for single and 10 cents for double line hauls 
not exceeding 10 miles; 16 and 18 cents for 100 miles; 23.5 and 
25.5 for 200 miles and ends with 42.5 and 44.5 for hauls of 480 
miles but not exceeding 510. 


MISROUTING REPARATION 


A carrier that leaves open a route that causes it to short- 
haul itself, as Examiner C. I. Kephart thinks, must pay the 
penalty. Therefore, in a report on No. 15920, J. Foster and 
Company vs. Chicago & North Western et al. he had recom- 
mended a finding that a carload of canned corn, shipped Sep- 
tember 29, 1922, from Sac City, Ia., to Clarksville, Ark., was 
misrouted and the complainant overcharged $42.89. He said 
the Commission should award reparation, with interest. 

No route was mentioned in the bill of lading. A rate of 79 
cents was collected. The examiner said the proper rate over 
that route was a combination on Omaha, amounting to 78 cents. 
He said that contemporaneously a combination of 67.5 cents 
was applicable via Carroll, Ia., over the North Western, Chicago 
Great Western and Missouri Pacific. 

The distances over the two routes, the examiner says, do 
not differ greatly, although one includes only two carriers and 
the other three. The railroads, the examiner said, contended 
it was unreasonable to expect the agent at point of origin to be 
familiar with all available combination rates and that the origin- 
ating carrier could not have been required to give up the long 
haul in order that a shipper might obtain a lower rate. In 
disposing of the case the examiner said: 


The short-hauling by the lower-rated route would have amounted 
to the difference between 104 miles and 35 miles. But the route 
via Carroll already was open, whereas section 15(4) of the act places 
a limitation on the creation by the commission of routes that would 
have the effect of short-hauling originating carriers. The route 
via Carroll can not be deemed unreasonable, and, if the shipper had 
specified it in the bill of lading, clearly the 67.5-cent rate would 
have been applicable. Under circumstances similar to those dis- 
closed, the commission uniformly has held that, in the absence of 
specific through routing, it is the duty of the agent to send the 
shipment over the cheapest reasonable route. Conference Ruling 
214(c) and cases there cited. 

This appears to have been an isolated shipment,. inasmuch as 
the applicable combination rate of 67.5 cents still is in effect and 
is not assailed in the complaint, no finding for the future is 
necessary. 


COAL RATES UNREASONABLE 


Attorney-examiner W. B. Hunter, in a report on No. 15818, 
Mount Vernon Strawboard Company vs. Chicago & HBastera 
Illinois et al., has recommended a finding of unreasonableness 
and an award of reparation of coal, shipped between August 20 
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and November 6, 1922, from Wheatcroft, Ky., to Mount Vernon, 
Ind. The complaint alleged unreasonableness and prayed for 
reparation and reasonable rates for the future. 

Highty-six carloads were involved. On six carloads that 
moved over the Illinois Central to Evansville, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, a rate of $2.27 was applied. The others moved 
over the Illinois Central to Evansville, Louisville & Nashville, 
with a switch over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. On the 
others a rate of $2.33 was applied. Wheatcroft is the name 
of the station on the Illinois Central from which coal from 
the mine in question is shipped. The station on the Louisville 
& Nashville from which coal from the same mine is shipped is 
Clay. The rate from Clay to Mount Vernon was $1.21. The 
examiner said the shipments were made over the Illinois Central 
because of car shortage on the Louisville & Nashville. The 
rate was charged on a combination on Evansville, $1.13 to 
Evansville, and $1.20 or $1.14 beyond the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Chicago & Eastern Illinois, respectively. The con- 
temporaneous intrastate rate from Evansville to Mount Vernon, 
the examiner said, was 59 cents. That rate applied over both 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
The distance from Evansville to Mount Vernon is 20 miles. 
The distance to Evansville over the Illinois Centrol route is 
67 miles and over the Louisville & Nashville route 73 miles. 

The $2.33 cent rate via the L. & N., the examiner said, 
yielded 26.8 mills per ton-mile and a car-mile of $1.36, the 
average load being 101,637 pounds. 

The complainant asked for a rate of $1.72, equal to the 
local to Evansville, plus the intrastate rate beyond. That rate, 
the examiner said, would have yielded 19.8 mills per ton mile 
and $1.01 per car-mile. He said the average distance from the 
groups in which Wheatcroft and Clay were stations, was about 
55 miles to Evansville, and that on that distance the rate 
vielded 20.5 mills per ton-mile. That rate of $1.13, he said, 
was found not unreasonable to Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Illinois Central, 88 I. C. C. 389. 

Hunter said the Commission should find the rates were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.72 and that that 
would be a proper rate for the future. He recommended repar- 
ation to that basis. 


TARIFF MEANING OF IRON 


In a tariff providing for the return of metal drums or bar- 
rels after they have carried freight so they may be used again, 
Examiner Kephart thinks the word iron is a generic term broad 
enough to cover not only iron but steel drums or barrels as well. 
Therefore, in a report on No. 15665, Vera Chemical Company 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., he has recommended 
a finding that shipments of empty steel drums, from Groos and 
Menominee, Mich., and Sartell, Minn., to North Milwaukee, Wis., 
between August 15 and December 15, 1922, were overcharged to 
the extent the imposition exceeded one-half of fourth class. 
The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the contemporaneous rates on returned iron drums. The 
complaint also alleged that if it were held that rates applicable 
on iron drums were also applicable on steel drums, then over- 
charges were made. Reparation only was sought because De- 
cember 15, 1922, the item was made to read “iron or steel” 
drums or barrels. 

Kephart pointed out that technically the word iron meant 
the chemical element extracted from ore and that the only 
chemical difference between ordinary wrought iron, steel and 
cast iron was in the carbon content, the first having the smallest 
quantity and the last the greatest. Therefore he argued, the 
word was broad enough to cover the two extremes but not the in- 
termediate. He called that a narrow construction. A _ broad 
construction would include, he said, the three and was the one 
to be used unless a different meaning was clearly indicated. He 
said that in common parlance iron had a generic meaning, un- 
less specifically defined. He pointed out that “cast iron,” 
“wrought iron” and “bar iron” were three distinctly different 
kinds of iron articles, the second usually being steel. Yet, he 
pointed out, they were generically classed as “iron” articles. 

He said it should be held the tariff item comprehended the 
shipments and that they were overcharged. 


ROPE STOCK BAG RATINGS 


A finding of unjustness, unreasonableness, unjust discrim- 
ination and undue prejudice has been recommended by Exam- 
iner Morris H. Konigsberg in a report on No. 14905, Rope Paper 
Sack Bureau vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., as to rates and 
ratings on edible flour and meal packed in rope stock paper bags, 
in carloads and less than carloads, in Southern territory, and 
in less than carloads in Western territory. 

The complainant is an association of manufacturers of rope 
stock paper sacks. Manufacturers of rope stock bags, millers 
and milling associations intervened. The Commission was asked 
to prescribe the same classification ratings and rates on flour 
and meal in rope stock bags as when contained in cloth bags. 
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Old Manila rope, with a small percentage of old burlap 
bagging and wood pulp, constituted the raw materials from which 
rope stock bags were made, said Konigsberg, who referred to 
them as paper bags. 

Ratings on flour and meal when contained in the rope stock 
paper bags, the examiner said, were higher than when the flour 
and meal were in cloth bags, in both carload and less than ear. 
load quantities, in the south, and on less than carloads in the 
west. At one time the southern roads forbade the use of the 
paper bags for flour or meal tendered for transportation but the 
Commission, in 55 I. C. C. 209, said that that classification pro. 
hibition was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. In that case 
the ratings were not involved. In this one the issue was as to 
whether the higher ratings should be allowed to remain. The 
contest was as to whether the paper bags were containers of 
such quality as to warrant the same ratings. 

Konigsberg reproduced much testimony on that point and 
then recommended the finding, which, if adopted, will require 
reduction in the ratings on flour and meal to the basis of four 
and meal in cloth sacks. 


RATES ON GRAIN 


Examiner Burton Fuller, in No. 15360, Board of Trade of 
Kansas City vs. Alexandria & Western et al., has proposed a 
finding of unreasonableness as to proportional rates from Kan- 
sas City and through rates from origin points in Nebraska and 
Kansas, on grain and grain products, to destinations in Louis- 
iana and the Mississippi Valley and Southeast; a finding of un- 
due prejudice as to all destinations as to the proportional rates 
and to the Mississippi Valley as to through rates. He said the 
unreasonableness and undue prejudice and undue preference 
should be removed by the establishment of proportional rates 
from Kansas City 3.5 cents under Omaha, and by the making 
of rates to Louisiana not less than that amount under Omaha. 
A further method for removal of the unlawfulness of through 
rates from the South Platte area, he said, would be by the 
establishment of through rates not exceeding the combinations 
over Omaha or Kansas City, whichever made lower, and to the 
Mississippi Valley not less than those combinations. 


HOLDS DEMURRAGE LEGAL 


In a report on No. 14885, Krauss Brothers Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Illinois Central et al., under the shortened procedure, 
Examiner Paul O. Carter said the Commission should find de- 
murrage and penalty charges on a car of lumber shipped from 
Paden, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., on April 20, 1920, and reconsigned 
to Cleveland, were legally assessed and assessment of such 
charges not unreasonable. 

When the car reached Mounds, IIl., the complainant was 
told by the carrier agent, April 29, there was nothing to pre- 
vent reconsignment to Cleveland. It was therefore reconsigned 
to that point. Carter said the complainant specified Big Four 
delivery. At the tinie, he said, all carload freight over the Big 
Four to Cleveland was embargoed. May 9, the complainant was 
informed there was an embargo in effect. No disposition of the 
car, the examiner said, was ordered. It was forwarded to Cleve- 
land May 20, when the embargo was lifted. Demurrage was 
assessed from the time of the notification of the existence of an 
embargo until it was lifted. 

The complainant, having refused to pay, suit was begun in 
the eastern district of Louisiana. The court held the charges 
had been legally assessed and that the railroads were entitled 
to collect them. The complainant claimed exemption on ac- 
count of railroad error as provided in rule 8 of the demurrage 
code, the reconsignment order having been accepted. Carter 
quoted Selden vs. L. V., 55 I. C. C. 117, in which the Commis- 
sion said misquotation of a rate or tariff provision which af- 
fected the application of a rate or charge was not a sufficient 
basis for an award of reparation. In that case an agent of the 
carrier told a shipper that no embargo existed when one in fact 
did exist. To that extent the facts in that case were similar 
to those in the present case, Carter said. The same principle, 
he said, applied to incorrect information as to an embargo, as 
to incorrect information about a rate. 

Another contention was that there was no specific routing 
of the car and that the carrier should have sent the car to 
Cleveland over some other route. The routing instruction was 
“route via Big Four del’y—lower flats private siding.” Carter 
said that such instruction clearly contemplated at least part 
transportation over the Big Four. 


RATES ON COTTON 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 16071, W. D. Haas & 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, has been recommended 
by Examiner E. L. Gaddess on a finding that defendants’ 
failure to absorb out of the applicable rates the entire compress 
charge on various shipments of cotton originating and for- 
warded from Jonesboro, Pine Prairie, and Marmou, La., points 
on the C. R. I. & P., in Louisiana, compressed at Alexandria 
and reshipped over the Texas & Pacific to New Orleans, was 
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not unreasonable. The shipments moved in 1918 and 1919. 
The examiner said the Commission should find that, as the 
outbound shipments were not redelivered to the Rock Island 
in accordance with the provisions of the Rock Island’s appli- 
cable tariff, but were reshipped via the Texas & Pacific, the 
movements were separate and distinct transactions on which 
the local rates were properly applicable. 


REPARATION ON CEREAL BEVERAGES 


In a Proposed report on further hearing, Examiner Frank 
M. Weaver has recommended an award of reparation in No. 
13703, L. M. Cohen et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., on shipments of 
cereal beverages from St. Louis, Mo., to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex. In the original report, 88 I. C. C., 143, the Com- 
mission found that the rates in effect subsequent.to June 30, 
1922, on cereal beverages, from East St. Louis to Dallas and 
Fort Worth, were, and for the future would be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or might exceed 70 cents per 100 
pounds, and awarded reparation on shipments made prior to 
the hearing on July 25, 1922. The case was held open for further 
hearing as to reparation on shipments subsequent to the hear- 
ing, and the examiner recommended reparation on such ship- 
ments down to the 70-cent rate. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 15822, Indian Refining 
Company vs. C. C. C. & St. L., has been proposed by Examiner 
John B. Keeler on a finding that rates on petroleum products 
from Lawrenceville, Ill., to Indianapolis, Lafayette; Greencas- 
tle and Fowler, Ind., between May 4, 1922, and November 20, 
1923, were not unreasonable but that certain overcharges should 
be refunded. The rates attacked were applicable commodity 
rates of 17.5 cents to Greencastle, 19.5 cents to Indianapolis, and 
21 cents to Lafayette. An inapplicable class rate of 22 cents 
was charged to Fowler. ; 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE WEIGHTS 


Examiner John H. Howell, in a report on No. 15766, Traffic 
Bureau, Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, for Raleigh Granite 
Company vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., said the rate assessed 
against a locomotive crane, shipped in June, 1922, from Gilmer- 
ton, Va., to Greystone, N. C., was not unreasonable, but that 
the rate was assessed on a greater weight than provided in 
the tariff. He said the Commission should find the rate should 
have been assessed on a weight of 116,880 pounds and that by 
reason of the use of a greater weight the complainant was ovex- 
charged $155.31. The crane moved on its own wheels. The 
detached crane boom and clamshell bucket were loaded into 
two cars, the detached parts weighing 13,880 pounds. The com- 
plainant alleged the charges should have been collected at 
the actual weight of the crane and the detached parts, 116,880 
pounds instead of at 150,980 pounds. Charges were originally 
collected at 108,000 pounds, but later demand for. charges at 
the higher weight was made. He said the only attempt to 
prove unreasonableness in the rate, the allegation having been 
that the rate was unreasonable, was a comparison with the 
Virginia Cities rate. 


CANNED GOODS REPARATION 


Examiner John B. Keeler, in a report on No. 15652, Oakes 
& Company vs. Oregon Short Line et al., said the Commission 
should find that a rate of $1.835 would have been reasonable 
for apnlication to a mixed carload of canned goods and chili 
sauce from Fairport, N. Y., to Boise, Idaho, in December, 1920. 
The $1.835 rate was applied on everything except the chili 
sauce. On that the examiner said, a rate of $4.155 was ap- 
plicable. On account of the chili sauce the railroads demanded 
$409.59 additional freight, but upon what basis, Keeler said, 
was not apparent. The railroads sued to recover undercharges. 
Whether recovery had been made, Keeler said, was not dis- 
closed. In June, 1921, chili sauce was added to the mixture 
that might be shipped under the $1.835 rate. He said the Com- 
mission should award reparation, if the bill for undercharge 
had been paid, or authorize waiver, if it had not been paid. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been advised by Examiner Myron Witters, in No. 15396, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Cisco & Northeastern, as to rates 
on wrought iron pipe, from Leeray, Tex., to Okamah, Okla., 
applied on three carloads, shipped in July and August, 1922. 
The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial and in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of 
the fourth section. The examiner said that failure to restrict 
routing over an unreasonably long route involving five or six 
carriers did not establish a fourth section violation. He said 
the Commission should find that the rate of 60 cents applicable 
on two of the shipments which moved via the Cisco & North- 
eastern, Texas & Pacific, Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, Mis- 
souri-Kanss-Texas and the Ft. Scott & Western was unreason- 
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able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded 53.5 
cents; that the combination rate of 70.5 cents applicable on 
the shipment which moved in connection with the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas and St. Louis-San Francisco, was not 
unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. 


PAPER REPARATION RECOMMENDED 


An award of reparation, to the basis of rates prescribed in 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. Northern Pacific, 66 I. C. C. 
571, has been recommended by Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow, 
in No. 15444, Colorado Paper Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al., as to carload rates on plain wrapping paper 
from Rort Edwards and Nekoosa, Wis., and Otsego, Mich., on 
paper bags, from Decatur, Ill., and on printing paper, from 
Neenah, Wis., to Pueblo, Colo. He said the Commission should 
find the rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates 
of 82.5 cents, from Port Edwards, Nekoosa and Neenah, $1.04 
from Otsego, and 78 cents from Decatur. 


BARRACK BAG RATING 
Examiner Lawrence Satterfield has recommended the dis- - 
missal of No. 15986, The Triad Corporation vs. Erie et al., on 
a finding that one and a fourth times first class of $1.775, on 
barrack bags in machine pressed bales, applied on two carloads, 
from Jeffersonville, Ind., to New York, in December, 1922, and 
January, 1923, was not unreasonable. The first class rate was 
$1.42 on bags, blankets, etc., in boxes. The addition of one- 
fourth was made on account of failure to pack in accordance 
with tariff requirements. The complainant contended the rating 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded second class, $1.245. 
In support of that contention it cited American Mills Company. 
vs. Canton Railroad Co., 85, I. C. C. 214, wherein the Commis- 
sion prescribed second class, any quantity, in Southern Classi- 
fication in lieu of the first class which had been in effect. That 
was in December, 1923. First class, any quantity, was estab- 
lished in Official and Western, in March, 1924. Satterfield said 
the second class rating was established in Southern Classifi- 
cation territory on the testimony in that case but that the tes- 
timony in this case did not warrant a finding that rates and 
ratings in Official territory, were or are unreasonable. 


BURLAP BAG REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner A. S. Worthington in No. 
15457, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Gober’s Great “8” ‘Milling Com- 
pany, vs. Illinois Central as to rates of 48 and 50.5 cents on four 
carloads of burlap bags from New Orleans to Jackson, Miss., 
shipped between October 29, 1921, and April 27, 1922. They 
were alleged to have been unreasonable and in violation of the 
fourth section. After the movement a rate of 29 cents was es- 
tablished but the carriers said that that rate was in error and 
that it should have been 36.5 cents, the error arising at a time 
when tariffs were being revised. The examiner said the Com- 
mission should find the rates unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 36.5 cents and award reparation to that basis. 


IRON SOIL PIPE RATES 


Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 15609, Somerville Iron Works vs. Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey et al., on a finding that rates on cast 
iron soil pipe, from Somerville and Newark, N. J., to points in 
New England, made on the group basis, are not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Baltimore is the most southern or farthest 
point in the group of origin, Bridgeport, Conn., the nearest and 
Portland, Me., the most distant point in the destination group. 
Konigsberg reproduced many rates showing the rate situation. 
He said the Commission had often approved the blanket or group 
method of making rates. He said that if the complainant was 
under any disadvantage by reason of the fact that its inbound 
rates on raw material were higher than the rates its compet- 
itors paid, that disability might not properly be offset by re- 
ducing the rates on outbound product unless such outbound 
rates themselves were violative of the act. 


MISROUTING DID NOT HURT 


Examiner John B. Keeler has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 15535, Wegdahl Elevator Company vs. Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul et al., on a finding that the misrouting of a 
carload of rye, from Wegdahl, Minn., to Duluth, Minn., recon- 
signed to Superior, Wis., did not result in damage to the com- 
plainant. Phe shipment was made in July, 1922. The com- 
plainant contended the misrouting had resulted in the collection 
of unreasonable charges. 

The shipment was tendered, without routing instructions, 
and the examiner said it should have been forwarded over the 
cheapest available route. Two routes were available, one an 
interstate route over which a rate of 17.5 cents was applicable 
and the other an intrastate route over which a rate of 14.5 
cents applied on intrastate shipments and 17.5 on interstate. 

The Milwaukee, the examiner said, forwarded it via the 
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interstate route and thereby misrouted it, the destination shown 
in the bill of lading being an intrastate point. He said the mis- 
routing did not damage the complainant because had the ship- 
ment moved to Duluth over the intrastate route to Duluth, upon 
being forwarded to Superior, it would have become interstate 
in character and a rate equal to the one applicable via the 
interstate route would have applied. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has denied the defendants’ petition for 
reargument and for postponement of the effective date of the 
order in No. 14762, National Hay Association vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. et al. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 14958, Bux- 
ton-Smith Company vs. El Paso & Southwestern R.-R. et al., 
so as to make it effective on January 18, 1925, instead of on 
November 18, 1924. 

The complainant’s petition for reargument in No. 11997, 
Dixie Portland Cement Company vs. Director-General, has been 
denied. 

The defendant’s petition for reopening, reargument and re- 
hearing in No. 14829, American Linseed Company vs. Erie R. 
R., has been denied. 

The Commission has denied the complainant’s request for 
rehearing and reargument in No. 14972, Toberman, Mackey & 
Co. vs. Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 

The proceedings in No. 15386, Moore-Lawless Grain Com- 
pany et al vs. Mo. Pac. R. R., have been reopened for further 
consideration on the record as made. 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinois (Crutchfield, 
Woolfolk & Clore), has been permitted to intervene in No. 
15959, Carfiel and Morris et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 16314, Northern Potato Traf- 
fic Association vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. . 

The Commission has exempted the Western Maryland Rail- 
way Company and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company from its orders of June 138, 1922, and Janu- 
ary 14, 1924, in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train 
control devices. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been authorized to 
intervene in No. 16323, the Scott County Milling Company et al. 
vs. Butler County R. R. et al. 

The proceeding in I. and S. No. 1842, rules, regulations and 
charges for protective service on periShable freight, has been 
reopened for further hearing in so far as it involves the stand- 
ard refrigeration charges applicable from points on the line of 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway, also the charge for 
icing at stations in Arkansas on that line. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has. been per- 
mitted to intervene in Valuation No. 387, in re Illinois Central 
R. R. Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied the requests of the Public 
Service Commission of Wyoming and others for reargument 
and reconsideration of No. 13588, western coal rates. 

The By-Products Coke Corporation has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 16138, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 

The Kentucky Alcohol Corporation has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 16200, Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. & V. Ry. et al. 

William Volker, doing business as William Volker & Com- 
pany, has been authorized by the Commission to intervene in 
No. 16320, Congoleum Company, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has modified its order of September 16 
in No. 14962, Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights 
vs. P. R. R. et al., so as to permit defendants to establish rates 
in compliance therewith upon one day’s notice. 

The Commission has denied the Louisiana & North West 
Railroad Company’s request for rehearing in No. 15213, E. B. 
Rand & Company vs. L. & N. W. R. R. et al. 


The Georgia Cement & Stone Company, Indiana Portland 
Cement Company and National Cement Company have been 
permitted to intervene in No. 15806. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has been permitted 
to intervene in Valuation No. 386, in re Pennsylvania Company 
et al. 

The Commission’s proceeding in Valuation No. 126, in re 
Western Pacific Railway Company, has been reopened for the 
purpose of receiving testimony as to the result of certain con- 
ferences with respect to land matters. = 

The Commission has denied the respondents’ motion for 
modification of the report and order in I. and S. No. 2068, grain 
and grain products between Mississippi River and Missouri 
points. a a i 

The proceedings in No. 15079, Hunter Mercantile Company 
et al. vs. American Railway Express Company, has been re- 
opened for further hearing, and the Commission has authorized 
the Public Utilities Commission of Colorado, the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Fruits Distributors, the Palisade Fruit Exchange, the 
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United Fruit Growers’ Association, the Union Fruit Company 
the Paonia Fruit & Supply Company, and E. K. Curtis, as suc. 
cessor to the North Fork Fruit Association, to intervene therein 

Upon receipt of advice that the complaint has been satis. 
fied, the Commission has dismissed its proceeding in No. 1599¢ 
Milne Lumber Company vs. Pere Marquette Ry. ‘ 

Upon the requests of the respective complainants, the Com. 
mission has dismissed the following complaints: No. 151g¢ 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company vs. N. ©. & St. L. Ry. et al: 
No. 15489, McCormick Steamship Company vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. et al.; No. 15760, B. Lissberger & Co. et al. vs. C. R. R 
of N. J. et al.; No. 15984, Florence Chamber of Commerce ys. 
A. G. 8. R. R. et al.; No. 16075, Missouri Casket Company ys. 
Union Pacific R. R. et al.; No. 16169 (and Sub-No. 1), Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company vs. Erie R. R. et al.; No. 16299 
United States Gutta Percha Paint Company vs. Southern Pa. 
cific Company. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company, Rock Springs Fuel Com. 
pany, Gunn-Quealy Coal Company, Kemmerer Coal Company, 
Superior Rock Springs Coal Company, Premier Coal Company, 
Colony Coal Company and Lion Coal Company have been au- 
thorized by the Commission to intervene in No. 14855, the 


Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. 
D. & R. G. W. R. R. et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

The complainants in Docket Nos. 8897 (and Sub-Nos. 1 and 
2), Butters Lumber Company vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al., have 
asked the Commission to grant a further hearing therein. 

The complainant in No. 9802, Waccamaw Lumber Company 
vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al., has also petitioned for a further hear- 
ing on its proceeding. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Company, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company and Virginian Railway Company have 
filed their second petition in I. and S. No. 1885, in re rates on 
brick and clay products from, to, and between points in South- 
ern territory, asking for modification of the Commission’s order 
or for further hearing with regard to rates from Kingsport, 
Johnson City and Chattanooga, Tenn., to Norfolk & Western 
Railway stations. 

The Jonesboro Freight Bureau has filed a petition with the 
Commission in No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern Investigation 
(77 I. C. C. 473), requesting the postponement of the effective 
date of the order of October 14 requiring the respondents to in- 
crease the existing minimum weight on salt. The petition also 
asks for further hearing with respect to the reasonableness of 
the rates on salt involved. 

The Commission is in receipt of a petition filed by the tariff 
publishing agents and carriers asking for postponement of the 
effective date of its Fourth Section Order No. 8914, In re fourth 
section departures in Eastern Territory. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company has 
applied for authority to issue and sell $1,740,000 of 5 per cent 
equipment trust certificates at not less than 98.46 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends to Blair & Company, Inc. The com- 
pany proposes to buy 1,250 freight cars and two steel dining 
cars at an estimated cost of $2,320,000. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company has applied 
for authority to issue in lieu of a note previously held by the 


’ Director-General of Railroads, $3,000,000 of 6 per cent collateral 


gold notes and to pledge as collateral security therefor $4,000.- 
000 of prior lien mortgage bonds. The Director-General sold 
his note to Chase Securities Corporation, and the proposed notes 
will be issued to the corporation in exchange for the old note. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue and dispose of $1,700- 
000 of prior lien 5 per cent equipment trust certificates and 
$424,000 of deferred lien 6 per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with the acquisition of 1,000 50-ton steel box 
cars. It is proposed to sell the prior lien certificates at not 
less than 98.50 and accrued dividends and to dispose of the 
deferred lien certificates at not less than par and accrued divi- 
dends. The cost of the equipment will be $2,124,000. 

John Skelton Williams, receiver of the Georgia & Florida 
Railway, has applied for authority to issue $400,000 of 5 per 
cent certificates of indebtedness and to sell them at 96% and 
accrued interest. The applicant said the purpose of the issue 
was to refund $400.000 of underlying bonds of the Augusta 
Southern Railroad Company which matured December 1, 1924. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Southern has been authorized to issue $5,000,000 of 
development and general mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds and 
to hold them until the further order of the Commission. 

The Bangor & Aroostook has been authorized to issue $204,- 
000 of Northern Maine Seaport Railroad Company first mort- 
gage railroad and terminal thirty-year 5 per cent gold bonds 
and to guarantee the bonds. 
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LEGISLATIVE PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge has not yet made up his mind as to 
what he will recommend to the Congress at the coming short 
session that begins in December, except that legislation to put 
agriculture on a sound basis will be urged by him, it was stated 
officially at the White House last week. It was indicated that 
the President did not expect Congress to do much more than 
attend to the usual appropriation bills and any urgent business 
that might come up. At this time he has no plans for calling 
a special session after March 4, it was said. 

There are two pieces of proposed legislation pending in 
Congress that may cause some comment from the President 
in his message in December. They are the Smith-Hoch rate 
revision resolution and the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill. 
The President might, it is believed, say a word in favor of the 
rate revision resolution-in connection with reference to farm 
legislation. He might say something with respect to modify- 
ing the labor provisions of the transportation act with the end 
in view of postponing action on the Howell-Barkley bill. 

Organized railroad labor no doubt will push the Howell- 
Barkley bill in the coming short session. The majority the 
Republicans will have in the Sixty-ninth Congress in the House 
will enable them to kill the bill after March 4, so that there is 
every incentive for the proponents of the bill to try to get ac- 
tion on it before March 4. 

Representative Barkley, of Kentucky, who introduced the 
Howell-Barkley railway labor bill in the -House and led the 
fight in support of the measure in the last session, said No- 
vember 12 that he intended to press for action on the bill as 
early as possible at the coming short session. The bill will 
come up Monday, December 1, the first day of the session, but 
Barkley indicated that he did not expect that it would be con- 
sidered until the net suspension Monday, or December 15. He 
said he would offer a number of amendments, but- that they 
would not change the general purpose of the bill. He said he 
believed the bill could be passed in the House, but that he 
did not know just how long it would take to break down the 
opposition. In the last session Barkley was not successful in 
breaking down the opposition. 

After a call on President Coolidge, Nov. 138, Senator Borah 
of Idaho said there should be an extra session of Congress soon 
after March 4 to consider railroad and other measures. He 
indicated that he believed little would be accomplished in the 
coming short session and that the next meeting of the new 
Congress should not be delayed until December, 1925. How- 
ever, he said, he believed that, if possible, Congress, in the 
short session, should consider enactment of farm relief legis- 
lation and revision of the transportation laws. He mentioned 


transportation rates ‘as one of the causes of the farmers’ dif- 
ficulties. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR CUMMINS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


On his return to Washington, Nov. 14, from Iowa, where 
he took an active part in the campaign against Senator La Fol- 
lette, Senator Cummins outlined his views with respect to rail- 
road legislation. He explained that, while he was hopeful 
that, by agreement and consent, final action might be taken 
in the coming short session of Congress with respect to 
consolidation and valuation of railroads and amendment of the 
labor provisions of the transportation act, it would be impossible 
to obtain such a result in the short session if a fight had to be 
made on these various questions. 

He said he believed that, as a result of the election, it 
might be possible to reach an agreement on railroad legislation 
and thus take the railroad question out of politics for a long 
time to come, so far as that could be done under the present 
system of regulation. He made it plain that, while he would 
seek by conferences with the various interested parties to have 
an agreement reached, he would not push railroad legislation 
in the short session if an agreement were not reached. 

Asked about the Hoch-Smith rate revision resolution, he 
said he approved the principle of that measure. He did not 
think the Commission, if the resolution were passed, would 
have to build up a large additional force, but that it could 
go along much the same as now. He said the Commission had 
already recognized the depressed condition in agriculture by 
reducing rates on agricultural products to a greater extent 
than on other commodities. 

With respect to consolidation of railroads, he said the op- 
position of railroads, with some exceptions, was confined largely 
to restrictions imposed by any particular plan and that, if en- 
couraged to make voluntary consolidations, subject only to the 
approval of the Commission, progress might be made. He 
pointed out that his bill would permit such consolidations the 
first two years after passage. He also believed opposition from 
particular cities to consolidation could be overcome. 

The Howell-Barkley bill, he said, probably would be the 
most difficult of the pending proposals on which to reach agree- 
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ment. He said he favored a continuation of the Railroad Labor 
Board but that he was willing to make concessions. He said 
he was not willing to agree to a change in the present law, 
however, that did not provide for a board of final decision rep- 
resenting the public. He said an effort to meet that idea was 
contained in the bill as reported to the Senate, but that he was 
not satisfied with that. He said the pending bill provided for 
an expensive, cumbersome, and complicated plan. 

As to valuation, he said he was prepared to accept some of 
the ideas in Senator La Follete’s rate-making bill. He said he 
would not agree to the provisions in the bill whereby Congress 
would prescribe investment as the basis of valuation. He said 
the question of what constituted value was a judicial ques- 
tion that could not be determined by Congress under the Con- 
stitution. He said he was inclined to favor the proposal in the 
bill that the railroads should be allowed only actual interest 
charges on that part of their capital represented by bonded 
indebtedness and a fair return on the remainder of the value, 
this fair return probably ranging from five and one-half to seven 
per cent. Under the La Follette bill, he said, the cost of interest 
on bonded indebtedness would be treated as a part of cost of 
operation on which the railroads would not be allowed to make 
a profit. He said it was important that the valuation question 
be settled because those who followed La Follette and Brook- 
hart wanted to know that they were not paying rates based 
on an excessive valuation. He said he was not holding out 
that there would be material or any reductions in rates, but 
that a definite determination of valuation would remove the 
controversy. ‘ 

He said he would confer with President Coolidge, Secretary 
Hoover, La Follette, and others with reference to his proposal 
that an agreement be reached. 


FARM RELIEF COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge has appointed eight members of his 
agricultural commission to prepare a report which may be 
made the basis for legislation intended to put agriculture on 
a sound basis. The appointment of such a commission was 
proposed by the President when he accepted the Republican 
nomination for President August 14. Legislation to prevent re- 
currence, if possible, of such depressed conditions that pre- 
vailed recently in the agricultural industry will be sought by 
the President at the coming short session of Congress, it was 
said at the White House. 

In his address of acceptance, the President said that now 
that nature and economic law had’ given some temporary relief, 
he proposed to appoint a committee to investigate and report 
measures in December that might help obtain the result all 
desired. He said he wanted profitable agriculture established 
permanently. In his discussion of agricultural conditions in 
his address of acceptance the President said the main problem 
was marketing, and in this connection he said reorganization 
of the freight rate structure would help to provide better mar- 
keting conditions. 

It is believed that the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent may consider the question of freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts, but whether or not any recommendations will be made 
with respect to rates is not known. It would not cause surprise 
if the commission should approve something along the lines 
of the Hoch-Smith rate revision resolution pending in the Sen- 
ate. The purpose of this resolution is to bring about a reor- 
ganization of the rate structure to the end that rates may be 
lowered on agricultural products. The commission appointed 
by the President, designated in the White House announcement 
as the “Agricultural Conference,” follows: 


Robert D. Carey, Careyhurst, Wyo. (former governor of Wyom- 
ing). 

. E. Bradfute, president American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Charles S. Barrett, chairman, National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, Union City, Ga. 

Louis J. Taber, master, the National Grange, Columbus, Ohio. 

e _—— P. Merritt, president, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, 
alif. 

R. W. Thatcher, director of the New York Experiment Stations, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

W. C. Coffey, dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of 
Experiment Station of the University of Minnesota, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Fred H. Bixby, president of the American National Livestock As- 
sociation, Long Beach, Calif. 


FELTON ON LABOR BILL 


Samuel M. Felton, chairman of the Western Railways’ Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, November 10 issued the following 
statement: 


No result of the recent national election is more significant than 
the rebuke given by the American people to the labor union leaders 
and other persons who tried to force the Howell-Barkley bill through, 
Congress at its last session. This is a bill of great importance. It 
would abolish the Railroad Labor Board, deprive the public of all 
representation in the settlement of railway labor disputes, and in- 
crease the danger of railway strikes. It is on the calendar of the 
House of Representatives for first consideration when Congress meets 
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again. A meeting of labor leaders has just been called to renew the 
effort to get it passed. It is, therefore, highly pertinent and timely 
to point out the effect of the activities on behalf of this bill during 
the recent political campaign. 

The supporters of this bill, after Congress adjourned, published 
in their official paper, ‘‘Labor,’’ several lists of members of the 
House of Representatives, who they urged members of labor unions 
and other people to vote against. Their lists included 93 representa- 
tives from 23 states. With few exceptions these representatives were 
opposed entirely because they voted against the Howell-Barkley bill. 
Furthermore, the supporters of the Howell-Barkley bill carried on 
throughout the country an active campaign to defeat these members 
of Congress. 

Of the representatives who were included in these lists eight 
were not candidates for re-election. This leaves 85 who were candi- 
dates; and of these 82 were re-elected, while numerous representa- 
tives who voted for the Howell-Barkley bill were defeated. 

The results speak eloquently for themselves. Members of Con- 
gress may well consider these facts when they again convene. They 
show there is no real public sentiment in favor of the Howell-Barkley 
bill and much public sentiment against it. The only party that advo- 
cated it was the LaFollette-Wheeler party, and its candidates ap- 
parently received less than one-seventh of the votes cast. 

No less significant is the result of the election of United States 
senators. The supporters of the Howell-Barkley bill specifically op- 
posed 13 candidates for the Senate in 12 states. Their opposition 
was based upon the general attitude of these candidates and particu- 
larly upon the belief that they would vote against the Howell-Barkley 
bill. Every one of the candidates for the Senate who was especially 
opposed by them was elected. 

The results of the election show as clearly as possible that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of the country are opposed to 
the Howell-Barkley bill. 





ELECTION RESULTS IN CONGRESS 


Final unofficial returns made few changes in the estimated 
majorities of the Republicans in the Senate and House in the 
Sixty-Ninth Congress. An unofficial list of members of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress compiled this week by William Tyler 
Page, clerk of the House, showed the line-up in the House to 
as follows: Republicans, 246; Democrats, 184; Farmer-Laborites, 
3; and Socialists, 2; total, 435. The line-up in the Senate was 
given as follows: Republicans, 53; Democrats, 40; Farmer- 
Laborite, 1, and two vacancies, one in Connecticut and one in 
Massachusetts. The latter was created since the election by 
the death of Senator Lodge, Republican. It is expected that a 
Republican will be elected in Connection. A Republican has 
been appointed to succeed Senator Lodge. The election to fill 
the vacancy will not be held until 1926. On that basis the 
Republicans will have 55 seats in the Senate. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The seasonal decline in freight loading apparently has now 
set in although the loading is running ahead of the same period 
last year. Total loading the week ended November 1 was 
1,073,480 cars as compared with 1,112,345 cars the preceding 
week and 1,035,849 and 979,851 cars in the corresponding periods 
of 1923 and 1922, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The loading of 1,112,345 cars 
the week ended October 25 established the record for any week 
in the history of the roads. Since the week ended October 4 
revenue freight loading has each week exceeded the loading 
for the corresponding period in 1923, in which period records 
were established. No record in the loading of any particular 
commodity was broken the week ended November 1. 

Loading by districts the week ended November 1 and for the 
corresponding period of 1923 was as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 12,209 and 9,833; live 
stock, 3,621 and 4,105; coal, 43,191 and 43,673; coke, 2,611 and 2,768 
forest products, 6,281 and 6,255; ore, 2,822 and 4,420; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 71,875 and 69,385; miscellaneous, 106,499 and 103,076; total, 
1924, 249,109; 1923, 243,515; 1922, 242,444, 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 5,391 and 2,963; 
live stock, 3,217 and 3,552; — 44,426 and 47,332: coke, 4,356 and 
5,479; forest products, 3,388 and 3,687; ore, 7,559 and 8,814; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 54,723 and 52,185; miscellaneous, 86,000 and 81,603; 
total, 1924, 209,060; 1923, 205,609; 1922, 212,188. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 240 and 237; live 
stock, 343 and 412; coal, 36,584 and 27,111; coke, 301 and 421; forest 
products, 1,541 and 1,923; ore, 63 and 149; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,474 and 7,090; miscellaneous, 5,411 and 5,382; total, 1924, 51,957; 
1923, 42, 725; 1922, 32,087. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,965 and 3,399; 
live stock, 2,713 and 3,054; coal, 24,720 and 24,249; coke, 948 and 938; 
forest products, 23,521 and 24,699; ore, 1,526 and 1,598; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 42,042 and 41,347; miscellaneous, 58,579 and 48,551; total, 
1924, 158,014; 1923, 147,835; 1922, 136,624. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 19,852 and 
14,971; live stock, 10,076 and 11,497; coal, 8,429 and 10,621; coke, 1,095 
and 1,306; forest products, 17,004 and 18,699; ore, 20,010 and 24,844; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 29,896 and 30,855; miscellaneous, 46,691 and 
42,597; total, 1924, 153,053; 1923, 155,390; 1922, 142,350. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,810 and 
12,085; live stock, 15,837 and 16,992; coal, 17,586 and 20,762; coke, 350 
and 292; forest products, 9,532 and 11,514; ore, 3,106 and 2,880; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 37,114 and 36,072; miscellaneous, 70,547 and 68,967; 
total, 1924, 168,882; 1923, 169,564; 1922, 153,317. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,883 and 4,327; 

live stock, 3,665 and 3,757; coal, 6,782 and 5,790; coke, 181 and 148; 
forest products, 8,858 and 8,758; ore, 631 and 493; merchandise, L. C. L., 
14,813 and 15,384; miscellaneous, 42,542 and 32,559; total, 1924, 83,355; 
1923, 71,211; 1922, 60,841. 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 62,350 and 47,815; 
stock, 39,472 and 43,369; coal, 181,718 and 179,538; coke. 9,842 and 
47; forest products, 70,125 and 75,529: ore, 35,717 and 43,198; mer- 
ndise, L. C. L., 257,937 and 252,318; miscellaneous, 416,269 and 
35; total, 1924, 1,073,430; 1923, 1,035,849; 1922, 979,851. 
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Loading of revenue freight this year compared with th. 





7 > tWy 
previous years follows: 
1924 1923 1999 

oo re 3,362,136 3,373,965 2 785,119 
4 WEGKE OF FPODTUATY 2 occcecccsesscecs 3,617,432 3, 361,599 3,027,886 
S QUGRME GE TAOTON ook ce ceccacceccwes 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088'139 
fe rar rere 3, 499,210 3,764,266 2,863,146 
WOOGIE HERE oorcncie.c cence cicelencass 4,474,751 4,876,893 3841683 
Bo he ne eerie 3,625,472 4,047,603 3,414,031 
DAGON DOE ov kseicieewcccccssusines 3,526,500 3,940,735 3,252°107 
S WOES OF BUBRUBE.. 5... 6c icciecewecess 4,843,404 5,209,219 4,335,397 
4 weeks of September ................ 4,146,403 4,147,783 3,699 397 
4 weeks of October ........... Wiice-sts a eke 4,380,149 4,312,650 3,913,046 
Week Of November 1.2... ccccscccscss 1,073,430 1,035,849 179,851 

PMN. Sardi ciecerera Have Codie clonality Satie eee 41,156,593 42,651,738 36,199,995 


HEARING ON REPARATION 


A matter of reparation based on an alleged unreasonable 
rate on mine timbers, mine caps, mine ties and bars, is mainly 
involved in Docket 16011, A. J. Burkland against the ‘Mo. Pacific 
et al., and Sub. No. 1, G. H. Kelly against the Mo. Pacific, near 
before Examiner McGrath, at Chicago, Nov. 11. 

A. J. Burkland testified that he dealt as an individual in 
mine caps, timbers, ties, etc., and that he had shipped 133 cars 
of his products from points in Missouri, on the Missouri Pacific, 
to points in Illinois. He said the regular method of paying the 
freight charges was to have his customer mines pay the charges 
and then deduct the amounts from what was owed him. The 


period in which the shipments in question moved was between 
June 6, 1922, and February 21, 1924. 

C. B. Cardy, attorney for the complainant, said all testi- 
mony looking toward establishing the unreasonableness of the 
rate would be rested on a case known as Docket 13915, E. J. 
Palmer against the Missouri Pacific, involving the same com- 
modity, the same territory, and the same conditions of trans- 
portation. He said that, in that case, the Commission had pre- 
scribed a scale of rates that was higher than what was paid by 
the complainant in the present case. 

G. H. Kelly testified in much the same manner as did Mr. 
Burkland, saying that he operated in the same territory, was a 
competitor of both Burkland’s and Palmer’s, and employed the 
same practices in his business procedure and in shipping. 

K. L. Richmond, for the C. & E. I., and E. A. Smith, for the 
I. C., presented no testimony, contenting themselves with a brief 
cross-examination of the two witnesses. 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 

(Continued from page 1050) 
under the bill, an award by the board of arbitration would 
be binding on the carriers but not on the employes be- 
cause of a provision in the bill to the effect that nothing 
in the act “shall be construed to require an individual 
employe or subordinate official to render labor or service 
without his consent, nor shall anything in this act be 
construed to make the quitting of his labor or service by 
any employe or subordinate official an illegal act; nor 
shall any court of the United States, or of any state, 
issue any process to compel the performance by any em- 
ploye or subordinate official of such labor or service 
without his consent.” The railroads say this provision 
fastens on the public the ever present menace of a strike. 
They say the bill would legalize the right of railway em- 
ployes to strike. 

The bill, the railroads say, would freeze railroad 
wages at the present high levels for all time to come 
unless labor voluntarily consented to a reduction. They 
say there would.be no power in them to change either 
wages or working rules, except by arbitration, and that 
labor would not be required to arbitrate unless it chooses 
to do so. Another objection is that the bill would give 
statutory recognition to the existing national unions and 
pave the way for establishment of the closed shop on the 
railroads. It is contended that the proposed adjustment 
boards would be ineffective; that they would have juris- 
diction only of grievances and similar minor matters, and 
never changes of wages or working conditions; that the 
whole machinery provided by the bill would be cumber 
some, complicated, and expensive. 
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November 15, 1924 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


A report opposing the proposal of the railrcads for the new 
scale of eastern class rates was adopted at a preliminary meet- 
ing of more than 300 shippers of the middle west. at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, November 13. The shippers got together to dis- 
cuss the proposal and to take concerted action toward formula- 
tion of some principles that might be presented to the carriers 
at the joint conference of railroad representatives and shippers 
to be held November 14. 

L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of the Toledo Cham- 
per of Commerce, was made chairman of the meeting and his 
first action was to call on J. P. Haynes, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, for a brief explanation of 
the proposal. Mr. Haynes gave a few concrete examples of how 
it would work out. He said that, by extending any of the scales 
to make the rate between Chicago and New York, it was im- 
possible to get a rate as high, first class, as the carriers pro- 
posed, or $1.61 cents. He pointed out that it was proposed to 
advance all classes but fifth and sixth, that fifth remained as it 
was, and that sixth class was reduced as much as 2% cents a 
hundred. He warned that any shipper whose commodity trav- 
eled sixth class was not serving his interests properly if he 
simply sat back and said that, since he was getting a reduction, 
he was satisfied. He showed that, by extending the scale, the 
shipper of sixth class commodities should have even a larger 
reduction than was proposed. 

Mr. Haynes was made chairman of a committee to draw 
up a report that should be made the voice of the shippers and 
that could be presented to the railroads. The report was drawn 
and expressed the shippers’ opposition to the present proposal 
and asked that it be withdrawn and something else submitted. 
The report was signed by about 320 shippers, virtually all those 
at the meeting. The report follows: 


The shippers and receivers of freight in Central Freight Associa- 
tion, Western and Northwestern territories who are here repre- 
sented, are emphatically opposed to the revision of class rates be- 
tween points in C. F. A. territory, on the one hand, and points east 
ge on the other, upon basis of the carriers’ proposal of Oct. 
0, Lcd. 

In voicing this opposition, we are not unmindful of the fact that 
we are dependent upon the railroads for transportation; that the suc- 
cess of our industries is dependent upon adequate railroad facilities 
and that adequate railroad facilities are in turn @ependent upon ade- 
quate railroad revenue. 

_ But with these facts firmly in mind, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that the carriers’ proposal covering interterritorial or over- 
head rates is improper, and the proposal of a basic scale between 
New York and Chicago starting with $1.61, first class, is unwarranted 
and without justification. This conclusion is clearly supported by 
the following comparisons: 

(a) First-class rate between New York and Chicago: Present, 
$1.42; proposed, $1.61. 

(b) First-class rate for the New York-Chicago distance, based 
upon Eastern Trunk Line Proposed Scale No. 1 extended, $1.43, and 
using carriers’ inflated mileage, $1.45. 

(c) First-class rate for the New York-Chicago distance based 
upon C. F. A. Zone “A” Scale, extended, $1.36; and using carriers’ 
inflated mileage, $1.38. 

(d) First-class rate for the New York-Chicago distance based 
upon Eastern Trunk Line Proposed Scale No. 1 for the New York- 
Pittsburgh distance and extended therefrom under the C. F. A. Zone 
“A” Seale gradation, $1.38%. 


(e) First-class rate for the New York-Chicago distance based 
upon the C. F. A. Zone ‘A’? Scale for the Chicago-Pittsburgh dis- 
tance and extended therefrom under the Proposed Eastern Trunk 
Line Secale No. 1 gradation, $1.39%4. 
oa Briefly, additional reasons for our opposition may be recited as 
ollows: 

First. The proposal contemplates a general increase in class 
rates which is not justified by present conditions. 


Second. The present interterritorial rates are generally higher 
than reasonable rates when measured by the carriers’ own standards 
as — in the intraterritorial scales proposed in this same pro- 
ceeding. 


‘Third. While the proposal states that it is the carriers’ purpose 
to limit the changes to those that are reasonably necessary to har- 
monize these interterritorrial or overhead rates with the present and 
proposed intraterritorial rates, the fact is that the harmonization 
scheme is confined largely to the relationship of the lower classes to 
first class. The proposed interterritorial or overhead rates present a 
far less degree of harmony, in comparison with the C. F. A. intra- 
territorial scale, than obtains under the present adjustment, and 
there is a corresponding lack of harmony between the proposed inter- 
territorial rates and the proposed Eastern Trunk Line intraterritorial 
scale since the latter is predicated upon and compares favorabiy with 
the C. F. A. scale. 

_ Fourth. The proposal ignores the well recognized rate-making 
principle that, traffic and transportation conditions being equal, the 
degree of progression should decrease as distance increases. : 

Fifth. The interterritorial rates proposed very nearly approxi- 
mate the proposed Eastern Trunk Line Scale No. 3. This scale is 
for application from, to_ and between points on_branch lines of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and Western and Virginian Railways 
located in the mountainous regions of the Virginias, where traffic 
density, other than coal, is exceedingly light and operating condi- 
tions are understood to be difficult. We can conceive of no similarity 
of transportation or traffic conditions justifying approximately equal 
rates in this instance while, at the same time. applying lower rates, 
intraterritorially, in those portions of C. F. A. and Wastern Trunk 
Line territories through which the interterritorial or overhead traffic 
actually moves. 

Sixth. The proposed interterritorial rates are relatively higher 
than the C. F. A. Zone “B” scale which the carriers propose to con- 
tinue, They are also relatively higher than C. F. A. Zone “‘C’” and 
Zone “D’’ scales, the levels of which the Commission, in I. & S. 
Docket No. 965, 45 I. C. C. 254, permitted the carriers to determine 
and which, therefore, represent the carriers’ own judgment as to the 
rate levels that should obtain in the highest rated portions of C. F. 
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A. territory; the carriers’ intraterritorial proposal also contemplates 
the continuation of these Zone “C’’ and ‘‘D’’ scales, and it is ineredi- 
ble that they should seriously entertain the least hope of obtaining 
the support of the shippers and receivers in the establishment of rela- 
tively higher rates for application, interterritorially, through those 
portions of C. F. A. and Eastern Trunk Line territories where traffic 
density is higher and operating conditions are more favorable than 
in any other section of the country. 

Seventh. Notwithstanding the several general increases in class 
rates within the territory here involved, the service, in comparison 
with that obtaining prior to such increases, has deteriorated to a 
material extent. For example, from New. York to Chicago the pub- 
lic was accorded sixty-hour service under the old 75-cent scale, while 
the service today is approximately 84 hours; the service for shorter 
hauls has deteriorated to a corresponding degree and since many 
shippers and receivers feel that they are not now accorded the service 
for which they are paying, it would be unfortunate to intensify this 
public sentiment. 

Eighth. The order of the Commission announcing this investi- 
gation clearly states that it is instituted for the purpose of bringing 
the class rates into conformity with the fourth section and, obvi- 
ously, this is the only justification which the carriers have for pro- 
posing changes at this time in the overhead or interterritorial rates, 
but so far as we are able to determine, the proposal as to interterri- 
torial rates. does not accomplish this purpose. Therefore, the pro- 
posal is not in keeping with the letter or spirit of this investigation. 

Ninth. The proposition submitted by carriers contemplate the 
continuation of a basis of rates that in our opinion cannot }e justi- 
fied; that is, the practice of carrying different bases of rates east- 
bound and westbound between given points. We are opposed to any 
scale now under consideration or that may be proposed, which is not 
to apply ‘‘between’”’ given points in this territory. 

We believe that these reasons amply justify our unqualified oppo- 
sition to the interterritorial or overhead proposal as submitted; we 
further believe that they are sufficient to justify the carriers in com- 
pletely withdrawing this proposal and undertaking to prepare a sub- 
stitute which will reflect only such constructive revision as is neces- 
sary to conform with the spirit of this proceeding. 

The interest manifested by the shippers in the hearing of the 
carriers’ fourth section applications was due to the almost universal 
feeling in this territory that the interests of both carriers and ship- 
pers may best be served by the continuation of all logical routes and 
the recognition of the necessity for fourth section relief if such 
routes are to be maintained. With this thought in mind and in view 
of developments at the fourth section hearing the shippers’ repre- 
sentatives joined the carriers’ representatives in a petition to the 
Commission seeking this ifvestigation. ; 

Our views with respect to the fourth section have not cnanged 
and we are prepared to support the carriers in their application for 
relief under that section, but we cannot recognize any appreciable 
relationship between the question of fourth section relief on the one 
hand, and the carriers’ interterritorial rate proposal, on the other; 
therefore, the rate proposal as submitted has no place in this pro- 
ceeding and should be withdrawn. : ; 

For the basis of interterritorial rates, we favor the continuation 
of the group principle of rate making, that is, from groups of origin 
to groups of destination, using fair average mileage to establish the 
rate, such rates to apply between groups; and with such relief from 
the fourth section as is necessary to allow reasonably circuitous 
routes to participate in the traffic. This does not mean that present 
groupings are entirely correct and should not be changed; changing 
conditions since these groups were created may fairly warrant some 
changes at the present time. 


At the joint meeting of shippers and railroad representa- 
tives November 14, following the presentation of the shippers’ 
report by Mr. Haynes, R. N. Collyer, of the Trunk Line Freight 
Association, asked if it would be agreeable to the committee 
of shippers who formulated the report if he presented it to 
shippers in Trunk Line and New England territories as a basis 
for concerted action in formulating something to present to -¢ 
Commission. He also asked if the committee might not act 
as representatives of middle western shippers in any further 
conferences that might be held with shippers in other terri- 
tories. The use of the report as he suggested and the further 
functioning of the committee was agreeable to the shippers, 
Mr. Haynes said. 

Eugene Morriss, of the C. F. A. committee, acted as chair- 
man and opened the joint meeting with a reading of the Com- 
mission’s order for the investigation. He followed that by 
a brief explanation of what the carriers had done in making 
up scales and said the proposed scale was considered fair and 
reasonable and not a revenue producing attempt. 

Mr. Collyer spoke of the steps that had been taken in Trunk 
Line territory and of the various problems confronting the car- 
riers. He said a disturbance of the relationship between classes 
and territories was unavoidable in any readjustment. 


MERCHANTS OPPOSE CLASS RATE PLANS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Plans to oppose the proposed class rate readjustment by 
the trunk lines, on the ground that they provide an unneces- 
sary increase in rates to accomplish the purpose of the revision, 
are being prepared by the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
which will take the leadership in organizing the shippers in 
the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
association is collecting funds to employ counsel and defray 
other necessary expenses. It is understood that the-action of 
the association does not restrict individual efforts by other 
organizations or communities. 

The position of the association was taken on the recom- 
mendation of its transportation committee, of which Charles S. 
Keene is chairman. W. S. Chandler, manager of the traffic 
bureau, has been detailed to participate in the preparation of 
data for use in the hearing. 

The report adopted by the transportation committee, after 
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outlining the developments leading up to the case, stated its 
position as follows: 


The carriers were expected promptly to submit their proposed 
rates, but there has been unusual delay in doing this and only a 
part of the proposed schedules have been submitted to the shippers. 
Very little information of a definite character has been_ furnished 
with respect to what the carriers propose to do locally in Trunk Line 
territory. The only thing that has been submitted is a tentative 
schedule of class rates which cannot be analyzed by shippers for 
reason that, so far, the carriers have not furnished the mileage data 
necessary for their application. 

The rates that have been submitted, showing what it is proposed 
to do in the readjustment between points in Trunk Line territory and 
Central Freight Association territory, and similar data, with regard 
to what is proposed between New England territory and Central 
Freight Association territory, indicate a very substantial increase on 
the first four classes, under which all less than carload traffic moves, 
the fifth class remaining the same as at present and a slight reduction 
in sixth class. No data have been submitted showing just what rates 
will result within New England locally or between New England and 
Trunk Line territory. 

The facts have been placed before Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Eastman, who has charge of the investigation, and he has 
been requested to urge the carriers to submit to the shippers their 
complete proposals at the earliest possible Moment, so that they 
will not go into the hearings unprepared. 

The Association has been approached by Chambers of Com- 
merce located throughout the territory east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, with a request that it coordinate the efforts of the shippers, 
and assist the commercial organizations in their presentation at the 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. A meeting 
of the traffic representatives of the principal Chambers of Com- 
merce in the territory involved was held in the offices of The Associa- 
tion on October 27, at which time the following plan of action was 
submitted and unanimously approved: 

“Your Committee recommends that we oppose the present pro- 
posals of carriers, both in intraterritorial and interterritorial on the 
ground that the proposals provide an unnecessary increase in the 
present rates to accomplish the result for which the revision is being 
sought, i. e., the elimination of 4th section violations, and therefore, 
that a working committee of 12, representing all sections of Trunk 
Line and New England territories, be appointed for the purpose of 
preparing data to support such objections to carriers’ proposal. It 
is understood this action does not limit or restrict the various sections 
or individual communities from presenting their individual situations 
to the commissioner. Your Committee further recommends: 

(a) That a fund be created to refray necessary expense. 

(b) That a committee of three be appointed to confer with Com- 
missioner Eastman for the purpose of advocating, first, that 
all hearings be held in Washington; second, that no date 
be assigned for hearing until at least 60 days have elapsed 
after carriers have submitted to the public their full and 
complete proposals in and between all territories. 

“Your Committee also suggests that the working committee of 12 
be appointed, as soon as possible, by the Chairman of this meeting, 
and further suggests that said working committee submit regularly 
to all parties of interest, reports of the progress of the work.”’ 

Mr. Burton moved and Mr. Wagner seconded a motion to adopt 
the Committee’s resolution. The motion was unanimously carried. 
The Chairman appointed the following working committee: 

F. . Renshaw. Buffalo, Donald O. Moore, Pittsburgh, F. W. 
Burton, Rochester, Bruce K. Wimer, Philadelphia, A. E. Beck, Balti- 
more, H. J. Wagner, Norfolk, W. H. Day, Lynn, A. M. Payne, Boston, 
J. B. Atwater, New Britain, C. J. Fagg, Newark, G. E. Mace, Trenton. 

On motion duly made and seconded, W. H. Chandler was made 
Chairman of the Committee. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is considered advisable 
to employ counsel and to raise funds to cover the expense of pre- 
paring the data necessary in a case of such far-reaching importance. 

It was explained to the meeting that it has not been the policy 
of The Association to solicit funds for special activities, except in 
unusual situations, and at the meeting it was understood that this 
organization would not be expected to solicit subscriptions for this 
case. 

This matter has been carefully cansidered by the Transportation 
Committee, and it recommends that The Association join in this 
movement and contribute to it the services of the Manager of the 
Traffic Bureau, and such expenses as will naturally arise in con- 
nection with his attendance during the hearings. The reasons for this 
recommendation are that no more important readjustment of class 
rates has ever ben undertaken in this section of the country; members 
of The Association have _a very great interest in the proposed rates; 
whatever rates are established will have a direct bearing upon the 
distribution of manufactured products from New York City, and on 
the cost of bringing merchandise to New York City merchants. 


SAYS GOVT. OWNERSHIP IS KILLED 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

There is nothing in the transportation situation in the 
United States to justify the belief that federal ownership would 
be successful here, despite the agitation for it, according to 
Robert E. M. Cowie, president of the American Railway Express 
Company, in a talk before the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, last Wednesday. Mr. Cowie said that neither 
the demands of the shippers or of the 135,000 employes of his 
company called for government ownership of the country’s 
transportation systems. 

The new president of the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, W. J. L. Banham, who presided at the meeting, said that, 
in addition to the vast amount of merchandise shipped to and 
from New York every day by freight train, the outbound express 
shipments alone amount to $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 every every 
twenty-four hours. 

The Board of Trade endorsed a system of store-door deliv- 
ery as recommended by the transportation committee, of which 
E. J. Tarof is chairman. The committee cited five principles 
that must be observed if the innovation is to be successful: 
The service must be optional; the carrier must assume full 
responsibility to and from store door; the cost of store-door 
delivery must be borne by the shippers and consignees; the 
trucking charge must be just and reasonable: store-door de- 
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livery must be established generally. The committee said ihat 
“a system of store-door delivery based upon the foregoing prin. 
ciples is the most efficient means of securing greater flexibility 
of the present terminals and hence increasing car supply.” : 

Mr. Cowie said the development of fast motor truck sery. 
ice, the improvement of freight service and the extension and 
betterment of the parcel post had not operated to impair the 
volume either of traffic or of earnings of the express company.” 

“The number of shipments that we are handling today 
equals the number of shipments that we were handling at the 
same time a year ago. We handle more than 1,000,000 ship- 
ments a day. We maintain 28,500 offices and we have in use 
today 7,500 motor vehicles. We still have in the neighborhood 
of 12,000 horse-drawn vehicles besides. The gross revenue runs 
beyond $300,000,000 a year. 

“The employes are well paid. They are reasonably satis- 
fied. It is inconceivable that this tremendous body of men, a 
elass of high average intelligence, could ever be persuaded thit 
there is any need for, or that there would be the slightest 
particle of sense in advocating and supporting the policy of 
government ownership of these transportation facilities. 

“Those people who have tried the government ownership 
of railroads have had their fingers burned and that should be 
a warning to keep ours out of the fire.” 


D. & H. VALUATION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Briefs of arguments have been filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States in No. 212, The Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany et al. vs. The United States of America and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by Walter C. Noyes and H. T. 
Newcomb, for the railroad companies constituting the Delaware 
& Hudson system, and by P. J. Farrell, for the Commission. 
The case in an appeal by the Delaware & Hudson from the 
United States court for the southern district of New York 
based on the fact that the district court declined to issue 
an order setting aside the tentative valuation of the properties 
of the railroads because the Commission had not made such 
a valuation as commanded by .the statute. 

The Commission has asked for dismissal of the appeal on 
the ground that it was taken from an interlocutory order of the 
Commission with which Mr. Farrell said the court would not 
interfere in the circumstances disclosed by the record. The 
circumstances to which Mr. Farrell referred was the fact that 
there had been no hearing on the protest filed by the railroad 
companies and therefore no determination by the Commission 
as to the issues raised by the protest. Mr. Farrell pointed out 
that the lower court, in disposing of the application for an in- 
junction suppressing the Commission’s order observed that 
having raised the issues two, in! particular, the railroads 
brought what was practically a bill in equity to avoid the 
necessity for trying the issues presented. 

The complaint of the railroad companies was that they 
could not protect their rights in an adequate, proper and suf- 
ficiently full and detailed protest because of the defective char- 
acter of the so-called tentative valuation, the Commission having 
refused and omitted to investigate, ascertain and report many 
of the facts required by the statute to be investigated, ascer- 
tained and reported in all tentative valuations. Among the 
things they alleged the Commission had refused and omitted 
were original cost, other than land, except such as was shown 
by records; original cost of lands, rights of way and terminals, 
except as such original cost was shown by records; value of 
property or properties, or any of them, as a whole; value of 
property or properties, or any of them, as a whole, in the 
several states; the value of properties jointly owned; through 
the medium of a separate corporation; other values and ele- 
ments of value; and analyses of methods used. 





VALUATION CONFERENCES 


The Commission has selected the lines formerly known as 
the Southwest system of the Pennsylvania, ineluding the Pan- 
handle and the Vandalia, for the second experiment with the 
plan of holding preliminary valuation conferences in advance 
of hearing on protests against tentative valuations for the pur- 


pose of simplifying the issues by reaching agreements on con-- 


troverted points. The Commission authorized the trial of this 


plan in two cases and a conference with the Santa Fe has been 
in progress for some time. 





ASK REHEARING IN TERMINAL CASE 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company and other 
carriers have filed in the Supreme Court a petition for rehear- 
ing in the St. Louis terminal case, No. 115, Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis et al. vs. United States of America, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al. The findings of the court, 
which were set forth in The Traffic World of October 18, PD. 


831, are attacked in the petition for rehearing as inconsistent 
with other decisions of the court. 
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COAL TO THE NORTHWEST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Louisville & Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Nor- 
folk & Western and their connections west of the Mississippi 
River, the latter apparently without wishing it, have seemingly 
again set fire to the coal rate structure from points of origin 
on the cis-Mississippi lines mentioned, to destinations in Iowa, 
Nebraska and Minnesota by publishing a cut in rates on coal 
from eastern Kentucky fields to destinations in the part of the 
country named. In a prior case in which the question was as 
to rates through the Peoria and other gateways, Walter Mc- 
Farland, one of the attorneys for the Burlington referred to 
the reductions then proposed by the eastern lines, as an attempt 
at the “conquest of the northwest.” 


The men in the Commission who deal with the subject 
had great expectations along the line of protests. In fact, they 
had been told, unofficially, that the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
certainly, and probably others, would object to the proposal, 
although their names appeared in the tariffs filed by the eastern 
lines, aS participating carriers concurring in the proposals. The 
tariffs bear December 6 as the effective date. Those in the 
Commission interested have been led to believe all the pro- 
spective protestants and those who expect to defend what has 
been proposed are waiting to see what the “other fellow” thinks 
about the matter before expressing any thoughts of their own. 
Prospective contestants have until ten days before the effective 
date to file their protests and defenses. 


Apparently the tariffs in question, Chesapeake & Ohio 
I. Cc. C. 10028, Norfolk & Western I. C. C. No. 3043-B, and Lou- 
isville & Nashville sup. No. 1 to its I. C. C. A-15554, revive 
the old dispute between the Louisville & Nashville on the one 
hand and the two others on the other, as to the proper origin 
differential, if any. 

In one of its attemtps at settlement of a similar situation, 
the Commission prescribed a rate of $5.40 to Twin Cities as a 
reasonable maximum. The rate was graded back into Iowa, 
from a level of $4.88. The Louisville & Nashville did not take 
all it might have taken. When the other roads undertook to 
meet some of the rates forced by the duty of observing the 
fourth section, apparently, the Louisville & Nashville thought 
it time to claim the benefit of the so-called differential in favor 
of mines on its own rails near McRoberts. It cut fifteen cents 
from the rates and the result appears to be a rate structure 
in danger of consumption by the fire that has been started. 

On account of the desire of the indirect lines to participate 
in traffic to interior Iowa and the Missouri River, some seem- 
ingly low rates on long-haul coal have been proposed, as, for 
instance, a rate of $4.53 to Des Moines and points even north 
of that city. 


The trans-Mississippi lines, prior to the filing of any of 
the expected protests, were represented as objecting on the 
ground that their divisions would be as thin or thinner than 
tissue paper. In addition to that they received objections, in- 
formal up to the time this was written, from operators in 
central and southern Illinois, on the ground that their partici- 
pation in such low rates would put the Illinois operators at a 
serious disadvantage, particularly in that much of the coal 
would come from non-union mines, while the Illinois operators 
had to pay union scales. 

The matter, while not officially linked in any way with the 
case brought by the Northwestern Dock Operators’ Associa- 
tion, is believed to have a decided bearing upon the adjustment 
decreed by the Commission in disposing of that case. It au- 
thorized, almost directed, the railroads to raise rates from 
southern Illinois fields, so as to give the eastern coal coming 
through the lake ports a better relative standing. 


This situation, that is, rates from Kentucky through Peoria 
and other gateways south of Chicago, is the outcome of the 
double increases in rates on coal ordered by the Director-Gen- 
eral, June 25, 1918. Prior to.1918, the Louisville & Nashville 
published a joint rate via Peoria that was the equal of the 
combination on Chicago, equalization being the desire. Equality 
disappeared when the unequal increases began being made in 
1918, with the advantage going to the gateways other than 
Chicago. 

The tariff situation produced by the effort, first of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, to put in a 
line of joint rates, from what may be called the Big Sandy 
region on their lines to compete with the joint rates from 
mines on the Louisville & Nashville, and second by the pub- 
lications of the Louisville & Nashville intended to preserve 
the situation as it has been, is believed to be about as com- 
plicated as any the Commission men have had to deal with 
in connection with coal. 


Apparently the point around which the suspension case, 
if one results from the filings, will revolve, is the question 
Whether the rates from McRoberts, Ky., or those from the 
Jellico, Harlan, Hazard and Middlesboro districts, are to be 
the measure of joint rates to the northwest, from the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western mines, or whether 
some other rate is to be the yard stick. 

Not all the tariffs are effective December 6. Two moves 
were necessary to bring about the situation. The first was 
made by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, 
with tariffs effective December 5. On their faces they seemed 
to indicate an intention on the part of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Norfolk & Western to publish joint rates, to many 
points, the equal of Louisville & Nashville joint rates. At first 
glance it seemed as if the move was merely to provide joint 
rates from the lines serving the Big Sandy field on the so- 
called McRoberts basis. But study of the tariffs showed that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, apparently, 
decided that the Jellico rates should be the yard stick. They 
are, to the gateways, fifteen cents less than from McRoberts. 

It has been the contention of the Louisville & Nashville 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio mines, across the mountain from 
McRoberts, were entitled to the McRoberts rates. It has also 
contended, in at least one prior case, that Jellico, Harlan, 
Hazard and Middlesboro, on its lines, are entitled to fifteen 
cents less than McRoberts. 

When, therefore, the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western proposed to use Jellico instead of McRoberts rates, 
as the base for rates to points beyond the Mississippi, the 
Louisville & Nashville countered with tariffs, effective Decem- 
ber 6, to restore the fifteen cent difference between McRoberts 
and Jellico; that is, the Louisville & Nashville proposed rates, 
which, if allowed to become effective, would be fifteen cents 
under the joint rates proposed by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Norfolk & Western, thereby restoring the so-called Mc: 
Roberts adjustment. 

The reductions proposed by the Chesapeake & Ohio and Nor- 
folk & Western were to points on nearly all the roads, other than 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis. In the retaliatory tariffs of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville what might be called the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and the Wabash routes alone were used. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, it is understood, 
published the rates excluding the Minneapolis & St. Louis route 
because negotiations with that road as to divisions had not 
been completed. The reductions by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Norfolk & Western were to points on the Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago, Great Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Cedar Rapids & Iowa 
City, Charles City Western, Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine, 
Des Moines & Iowa Central, Fort Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern, Manchester & Oneida and Tama & Toledo. 

The Louisville & Nashville reductions were to points on 
the Chicago Great Western, Des Moines & Iowa Central, Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and Wabash. 

By permitting the rates proposed by the three originating 
carriers to become effective, the proponents, informally, have 
admitted that coal rates in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, as well as in Western Trunk Line territory, would be 
endangered. 

Formal protests, coupled with requests for suspension of 
the tariffs naming reduced rates from mines on the Louisville 
& Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western to the 
northwest, began coming to the Commission the latter part of 
the current week. 

The Louisville & Nashville asked for the suspension of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western schedules and asked 
that those roads be required to explain their move. It talked 
about “origin differentials” and submitted quotations from re- 
ports by the Commission in support of the adjustment, as it 
claimed, that would be thrown out were the tariffs against 
which it leveled its protest permitted to become operative. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau asked for the suspension of 
the schedules filed by all the railroads involved in the contro- 
versy. A similar protest was filed by the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Company and the Peabody Coal Company, the latter 
operating mines, it said, in the Danville, central and southern 
Illinois districts. It said that it had become increasingly diffi- 
cult, in the last five or six years, for it to get into Iowa markets 
which it formerly supplied; that at present six of its mines 
were closed and several working on short time, for lack of 
markets. It said the reductions would further restiict its mar- 
kets and result in additional mines being closed. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“The week ended November 1 witnessed a reduction in the 
production of soft coal that was due to the partial observance 
of All Saints’ Day as a holiday,” says the Geological Survey 
in its weekly coal report which in part continues as follows: 


The total output, as estimated fron the railroad reports of cars 
loaded and including allowances for mine fuel, local sales, and coal 
coked at the mines, is placed at 10,091,000 net tons. Compared with 
the week before this was a decrease of approximately two per cent. 

The mining of anthracite was interrupted in the week ended No- 
vember 1 by the occurrence of two holidays widely observed in the 
anthracite region—Mitchell Day, October 29, and All Saints’ Day, 


. 
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November 1. The nine principal anthracite carriers reported loading 
27,607 cars, and using that as a basis, it is estimated that the total 
output was 1,444,000 net tons. This was a decrease of 483,000 tons, 
or 25 per cent. In the corresponding holiday week a year ago, pro- 
duction totaled 1,328,000 tons. 

The movement of both anthracite and bituminous coal into east- 
ern New York and New England showed decided improvement in the 
week ended November 1. According to reports to the American Rail- 
way Association 3,241 cars of bituminous coal and 3,595 cars of 
anthracite were forwarded through the rail gateways over the Hud- 
son, increases of 414 cars and 554 cars, respectively. The present 
rate of movement into this territory exceeds somewhat that of the 
corresponding week of 1923. 

Dumpings of bituminous coal over the piers at Hampton Roads 
declined to 363,832 net tons in the week ended November 1, as against 
381,511 tons in the week before. This decrease of 17,679 tons was 
due principally to a sharp decrease of 38 per cent in dumpings for 
the foreign account—cargo and bunker cole combined. Cargoes con- 
signed to New England increased appreciably and totaled 232,499 tons. 

The sudden spurt in the Lake movement of bituminous coal in 
the week ended October 26 was but temporary, and dumpings dropped 
to 738,529 net tons in the week ended November 2. This was a de- 
crease of 142,941 tons, or 16 per cent. The present rate of dumpings 
is now about a quarter less than that prevailing a year ago. 

Shipments of anthracite from Buffalo and Erie in the week ended 
November 2 totaled 57,575 net tons, against 55,429 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. The cumulative movement of anthracite up the Lakes 
this season now stands at 2,803,172 tons, or 187,847 tons less than at 
the corresponding date of 1923. 

Receipts of anthracite at Duluth-Superior harbor showed a nota- 
ble decrease in October, and bituminous receipts increased slightly. 
Reports courteously submitted by the U. S. Engineer Officer at that 
port show that a total of 1,196,833 net tons was received, of which 
45,748 tons were hard coal and 1,151,085 tons were soft coal. Cumu- 
lative receipts of anthracite to the end of October stood at 1,177,271 
net tons, and were practically the same as during the corresponding 
period of 1923. Bituminous receipts this season, however, now stand 
about a third less than those at the same date last year, and 21 per 
cent less than in 1921. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Decreases of 1,100 cars each in the movement of grapes and 
apples and 2,150 cars of potatoes reduced the loading of fruits 
and vegetables the week ended November 8 to 21,700 cars, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The totals for the weekly summary of 
earlot shipments follow: 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipt of late and corrected reports from the railroads. As- 
terisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 


Total Total 


Nov. Oct. 26- Nov. This Sea- Last Sea- Total 
2-8, Nov. 1, 4-10, son to son to Last 
1924 1924 1923 Nov. 7 Nov. 10 Season 
Apples (Western States): 
3. ee 2,663 3,035 3,829 25,477 25,887 63,036 
Apples (Eastern States): . 
Total ..cccccced; OGL %4,475 4,202 *36,879 51,364 *75,057 
Cabbage: 
EE. inte eworwacete 1,296 %1,577 1,360 *30,126 27,528 37,013 
Cauliflower: 
| ae 158 *105 76 *848 746 *4,240 
Celery: 
MEE: cee dvanen 489 *500 595 *11,257 10,672 16,872 
Grapes: 
: ere 3,080 *4,172 2,397 *64,362 61,137 65,336 
Grapefruit: 
» | rere 535 742 835 2,022 3,719 19,989 
Lemons: 
i.) eer. 139 142 108 | 1,313 1,403 12,001 
Lettuce (Old Crop): 
OME savecagees 284 *294 237 *38,552 27,428 27,797 
Lettuce (New Crop): 
reer 417 342 205 *1,564 754 *38,552 
Mixed Vegetables: 
eae 319 313 279 *25,135 21,505 23,913 
ee = 
Sore 795 *1,013 877 *18,843 18,406 *29,479 
Oranges: 
_ Bere 1,155 274 970 1,482 2,384 77,578 
Pears: 
MES Senkwcues 188 *419 145 *14,629 18,021 18,472 
Spinach: 
ee 116 77 141 357 510 7,505 
Sweet Potatoes: : 
eee 635 *655 512 *8,113 8,423 13,939 
Tomatoes: 
eee 257 224 187 *24,927 23,645 24,233 
Summary Potatoes: 
Leading Sec- 
tions, Late 
COO acces 5,344 7,512 5,389 59,500 76,078 193,346 


Other Sections, 

















Late Crop. 137 141 180 16,791 12,970 15,118 
Early Crop ... 5 5 5 49,897 33,312 33,391 
Total .....5,486 *7,658 5,574 *126,188 122,360 241,855 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


A decline in production, shipments, and new business for 
the week ending November 8 was indicated in reports received 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 354 
of the larger softwood commercial sawmills of the country, as 
compared with reports from 367 mills of the preceding week. 
Reported production decreased 6,592,141 feet, shipments 31,- 
166,766 feet, and orders 1,499,923 feet. Compared with the same 
period a year ago, production decreased 34,886,878 feet, ship- 
ments 16,471,847,.and orders increased 21,034,040 feet. 

The unfilled orders of 246 Southern Pine and West Coast 
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mills were 541,704,562 feet, as against 549,358,363 feet for 248 
mills the week before. Separately, the Southern Pine group 
130 mills, reported unfilled orders as 236,759,425 feet compared 
with 225,326,500 feet for the same number of mills the previous 
week; 116 West Coast mills had unfilled orders amounting to 
304,945,137 feet, as against 324,031,863 feet for 118 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 354 comparably reporting mills had ship- 
ments of 94 per cent and orders of 105 per cent of actual pro. 
duction. For the Southern Pine mills these percentages were, 
_ 105 and 121; and for the West Coast mills 84 and 

Of the comparably reporting mills, 333 (having a normal 
production for the week of 209,540,343 feet) reported produc. 
tion 99 per cent of normal, shipments 90 per cent, and orders 
102 per cent thereof. 

The following table compares the national lumber move. 
ment as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional asso- 
ciations for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week Week, 1923 1924 (Revised) 
IN cine ee nee waiee cig 354 393 368 
PTOUUCHOR: oe sis.cweccieee 213,669,901 248,556,779 220, 262,042 
re 200,141,449 216,613,296 231,308,215 
Orders (new business)... 224,152,680 203,118,640 225,652,603 


The following figures compare the lumber movement for 
the first forty-five weeks of 1924 with the same period of 1923: 





Production Shipments Orders 
EEE» avesacigotein @arelakeraleteiars 10,594,661,770 10,494,406,077 10,190,125 203 
DE vxiéertneo ve waniter een 11,085,001,184 11,005,626,932 10,432,820,644 
1996 DGCTORKC. 6.68 ediccc’ 490,339,414 511,220,855 242,695,441 


The mills of the California White & Sugar Pine Association 
make weekly reports, but for a considerable period they were 
not comparable in respect to orders with those of other mills. 
Consequently, the former are not represented in any of the 
foregoing figures. Thirteen of these mills reported a cut of 
10,432,000 feet last week, shipments 10,231,000 and orders 10,- 
221,000. The reported cut represents 31 per cent of the total of 
the California pine region. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Freight revenue in August amounted to $357,856,940, as 
compared with $401,198,800 in August, 1923, and $2,761,811,623 
in the eight months ended with August, as compared with 
$3,046,444,359 in the same period of 1923, according to revenue 
traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission from reports representing 177 Class I roads, ex- 
clusive of switching and terminal companies. 

Passenger revenue in August amounted to $104,365,761, as 
compared with $112,921,210 in August, 1923, and $730,421,140 in 
the eight months ended with August, as compared with $759,- 
497,656 in the same period of 1923. 

Revenue tons carried totaled 181,109,000 in August, as com- 
pared with 212,642,000 in August, 1923, and 1,368,701,000 in the 
eight _— as compared with 1,537,917,000 in the same period 
of 1923. 

Revenue tons carried one mile totaled 32,638,078,000 in 
August, as compared with 36,203,468,000 in August, 1923, and 
246,476,377,000 in the eight months, as compared with 274,438,- 
560,000 in the same period of 1923. 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 10.96 mills in August, as 
against 11.08 mills in August, 1923, and 11.21 mills for the eight 
months, as against 11.10 mills in the same period of 1923. 

Revenue per ton per road averaged $1.98 in August, as 
against $1.89 in August, 1923, and $2.02 in the eight months, as 
against $1.98 for the same period of 1923. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 79,854,000 in August, as 
against 86,967,000 in August, 1923, and 630,666,000 in the eight 
months, as against 659,084,000 in the same period of 1923. 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 2.842 cents in August, 
as against 2.908 cents in August, 1923, and 2.97 cents in the 
eight months, as against 2.999 cents in the same period of 1923. 








CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 23-31 was 99,190, while the average daily shortage was 
1,656 cars, according to the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The surplus in the preceding period was 
94,153 cars and the shortage, 1,557 cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 27,005; ven- 
tilated box, 61; auto and furniture, 3,420; total box, 30,486; 
flat, 5,887; gondola, 21,047; hopper 28,011; total all coal, 49,058; 
coke, 2,521; S. D. stock, 5,269; D. D. stock, 1,862; refrigerator, 
3,303; tank, 53; miscellaneous, 751; total, 99,190. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 779; auto and 
furniture, 5; flat, 17; gondola, 752; hopper, 33; all coal, 785; 
S. D. stock, 50; refrigerator, 20; total, 1,656. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 200 auto and furniture 


cars, 1,300 flat, and 600 S. D. stock cars, and a shortage of 100 
refrigerator cars. ° 
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Industrial Traffic Departments 


Second of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Traffic Departments, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, A.B., M.A., 
Instructor in Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


An industrial traffic department may be broadly defined as 
a department charged with the responsibility of obtaining effi- 
cient and economical transportation service between the areas 
of production, distribution, and consumption in which the indus- 
try does business. Primarily, such departments are concerned 
with protecting the interests of their respective employers, 
put, in a broader sense, their duties include the work of obtain- 
ing adequate service, at fair rates for all users of transporta- 
tion facilities. This broader field of activity, usually accom- 
plished through co-operative action with the traffic departments 
of other concerns, ultimately redounds to the benefit of each 
industry through the establishment of fair rates and efficient 
service accorded to all on equal basis. Transportation costs 
are important items in the prices of raw materials as well as 
of finished products, and good service is necesSary to all users 
of transportation if goods are to be produced and distributed 
efficiently. 

The position of industrial traffic manager of the new school 
grew out of the needs of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments for men, technically equipped, to protect their interests 
in the administration of their transportation problems. The 
users of transportation facilities need men with broad knowi- 
edge of rates, classification, shipping procedure, routes, serv- 
ices, and the legal rights of shippers and carriers. The grow- 
ing complexity of transportation problems and the increasing 
degree of co-operation among carriers makes it imperative that 
the interests of industry be represented by men thoroughly 
equipped to present the industrial side of the transportation 
problems in the solution of these problems. 

The cost of distributing raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts is of growing importance to American producers and con- 
sumers in these days of strenuous commercial competition. 
Commodities used in industry and useful to support life and 
comfort must be transported from areas of plenty to places of 
scarcity in order that an equilibrium may be established be- 
tween supply and demand. Traffic management, in so far as 
it is related to industrial and commercial work, concerns itself 
with this problem of distribution. 

For the last seventy-five years the most important media 
of transportation have been the railroads. Early in the history 
of the United States these iron highways supplanted the canals, 
the turnpikes, and the rivers as the principal arteries for the 
transportation of goods. Most of the technique of industrial 
traffic management, consequently, has been developed in con- 
nection with railroad transportation. Steamship lines and in- 
land water carriers, in so far as they form parts of through 
transportation routes in domestic commerce, are closely affili- 
ated with the rail carriers and the work of the traffic manager 
is much the same in connection with such carriers as with 
railroads. The recent rise of the motor truck as an important 
factor in modern transportation merits its consideration, not 
only as a subsidiary service to the older forms of inland trans- 
portation, but also in the light of a competitor. 

The traffic manager must be familiar with all the forms 
of transportation available, in order that he may obtain the 
most advantageous form of transportation at the most favor- 
able rates. 

Types of Traffic Departments 


The term, “industrial establishment,” is used in its broad- 
est sense to include all organizations engaged in commercial 
and industrial occupations that use transportation by rail, 
water, or highway. Such a comprehensive term includes, 
among others, manufacturing plants, wholesale distributors, 
jobbers, brokers, merchants, trade associations, and chambers 
of commerce. 

There are certain variations in the duties of traffic depart- 
ments, due to the particular lines of business engaged in, but 
the general term, “industrial or commercial traffic department,” 
is — used to include all these varying types of traffic organ- 
1zations., 

A distinction may be drawn, however, between industrial 
and commercial traffic managers. This distinction is not al- 
ways clearly made in speaking of traffic managers today, as 
all men engaged in traffic work as shippers’ representatives 
are often indiscriminately called industrial traffic managers 
and their departments, industrial traffic departments. More 
precisely, however, industrial traffic managers are those repre- 
Senting industrial plants. Their functions include superintend- 
ence of shipping and the receiving of inbound freight at the 
factories and supervision, in many instances, of plant switch- 
ing facilities. Commercial traffic managers include all those 


handling the affairs of commercial houses rather than indus- 
trial establishments and include community traffic managers, 
commissioners of transportation of commercial organizations, 
such as chambers of commerce, boards of trade and commercial 
exchanges, as well as the managers of transportation and traffic 
bureaus that handle the affairs for groups of industries or 
commercial houses. In many respects the work of these two 
classes of traffic managers is similar, but there is sufficient 
difference in their functions to warrant a distinction being 
drawn. The training all must have is much the same and the 
details of their duties and the technical procedure peculiar to 
each will be discussed later under appropriate headings. 

The traffic manager of the industrial concern or commer- 
cial organization is the purchasing officer whose function it is 
to see that the price—the rates and the quality—the service, of 
the commodity, transportation, offered for sale by the seller, 
the carrier, are equal to the exacting requirements of the in- 
dustry, commercial organization, or community. 

There is no one type of organization of the industrial traffic 
department that can be called “the” method. Each type must 
be considered on its own merits. The principal factors influ- 
encing the form of organization to be employed are the char- 
acter of the goods dealt in and the volume and nature of the 
tonnage to be handled. Influenced by these two broad factors, 
an industrial traffic department may range from a shipping 
clerk to the large highly organized departments found in the 
leading industries of the country. 


Effect of Federal Legislation 


The first federal regulatory statute was enacted in 1887 
when Congress passed the act to regulate commerce. Impor- 
tant amendments to this act were enacted every few years from 
1889 to 1920. The result of this mass of legislation has been 
the development of a semi-legal background to traffic work 
which increases the complexity of the procedure and accentu- 
ates the need for technical training on the part of men attend- 
ing to the transportation affairs for industries. 

In 1906, the Hepburn act was passed by Congress forbidding 
deviation from the rates published in tariffs lawfully filed with 
the Commission and providing fines and imprisonment penal- 
ties for the recipients as well as the givers of rebates. The 
Carmack amendment required the carriers to issue through 
bills of lading and established the liability of the road issuing 
such bills of lading to the holders for loss or damage, whether 
such loss was caused by the issuing road or its connections. 
The Mann-Elkins act, of 1910, again extended the scope of 
federal control over common carriers and extended the Com- 
mission’s powers over rates by granting the authority to sus- 
pend proposed rates pending investigation. Shippers received 
the right to select routes beyond the initial road and carriers 
were required to quote rates in writing on written request. 

Questions of carriers’ release from liability were clarified 
in 1915 and 1916 by the Cummins amendments and car service 
and Commission procedure questions were changed radically 
by the Esch act, of 1917. The bill of lading act of 1916, the 
Panama Canal act of 1912, the valuation act of 1913, and a 
number of acts dealing with special phases of the transportation 
business have made traffic management a highly specialized 
vocation, requiring a wealth of general information as well as 
thorough technical training. 

The transportation act of 1920 has radically changed cer- 
tain features of rate and service work, and the relative rights 
and duties of the carriers, the shippers and the government 
have been readjusted so as to make traffic management even - 
more complex and the field of service broader. 


The Duties of the Traffic Department 


Lyman Anson, in an article in “Printers’ Ink,’ stated the 
view of the layman with regard to the work of the traffic man- 
ager in industry. He said: 


I had a vague notion of the work of the traffic manager. I thought 
he was a glorified shipping clerk, whose duty it was to route ship- 
ments. I was badly mistaken, however. To be sure, there are traffic 
managers whose duties do not rise very high in importance, but the 
men who bear the titles of traffic managers in some of our larger 
corporations have positions that carry authority and responsibility in 
almost every division of the business. 


The importance of traffic work is recognized by the ex: 
ecutive heads of large industrial enterprises and smaller organ- 
izations are following the lead of their larger rivals. Many 
new traffic departments are organized each year and existing 
departments are enlarged and strengthened. 

With the privileges granted the shipper by federal and 
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state legislation and the necessity of keeping industrial oper- 
ating costs down to the minimum, because of the pressure of 
competition, the traffic manager has become and is growing 
to be an indispensable part of the personnel of every industry. 
The information and training he should possess have been 
well stated by J. W. Cobey, traffic manager of the National 
Cash Register Company: 


The predominating qualification at all times is the mental equip- 
ment of the individual. An efficient traffic manager is the product of 
intensified training or technical education and his education is really 
never completed, as he must continually study and analyze the new 
problems that are continually arriving. 

The traffic man must have an intimate knowledge of manufactur- 
ing costs, manufacturing processes, commercial geography, and trade 
customs throughout the world. He must be familiar, to some extent, 
with legal procedure, since many of the legal provisions regarding 
transportation of goods are becoming more and more perplexing to 
the shipping public, and the obligations of carriers and shippers are 


becoming more and more stringently drawn, and substantial penalties 
follow their non-observance. 


He must have an intimate knowledge of rates and tariff construc- 
tions, the application of freight schedules, the principles underlying 
rate construction and classification procedure, since to a large extent, 
these are his trade tools. Above all, he must have ability to make a 
survey of the firm’s output from a transportation standpoint, to dis- 
cover existing discriminations and to eliminate them through the 
application of the principles of correct traffic procedure, reducing to a 


minimum the industry’s transportation costs, both on inbound and 
outbound tonnage. 


The traffic manager must be broad enough to meet with the man- 
ager and heads of other departments in his business and to counsel 
with and advise them of transportation matters concerning the busi- 
ness. He must keep in close touch particularly with the managers of 
the order department, the purchasing department, the sales depart- 
ment, the production department, and the stock department, informing 
them of adverse transportation conditions, such as slow movement, 
congestions, and other abnormal conditions. 


Service Functions of Traffic Departments 


The manifold duties of traffic departments fall logically 
into three major groups. The first group of duties may be 
called, for want of a better term, the service duties of the 
department. 

Obtaining and Quoting of Rates 

Foremost among these duties is the work in connection 
with rates. A great deal of the attention of those concerned 
in traffic work is directed toward rail, water, express, and 
highway transportation charges. Rates must be’ obtained from 
the carriers and used for the quotation of rates to other de- 
partments of the establishment interested in purchasing ma- 
terials or distributing the finished products. 


Supervision of Tariff Files 


Closely allied with the rate work of the department is the 
collection and maintenance of a file of tariffs sufficient to serve 
the needs of the industry. Well organized traffic departments 
are equipped with a collection of tariffs, published by the trans- 
portation companies, including classification, billing books, ter- 
ritorial directories, circulars, as well as the tariffs and supple- 
ments. From these official sources of information, the rate 
information required by the department is drawn whenever 
possible, requests for rate quotations being made only when 
necessary to verify the information contained in the tariffs or 
when the tariffs containing desired rates are not at hand. 

Many well developed traffic departments not only maintain 
complete files of tariffs naming rates used by the industry, but 
keep a file of tariffs governing the movements of traffic of 
competitors, so that the rate advantage or disadvantage may 
be taken into account in quoting prices on competitive busi- 
ness. Tariffs are not only used as sources of information as 
to present rates but as authorities used to support claims aris- 
ing after the tariffs have been superseded by others. Canceled 
issues are, therefore, kept by many carefully managed depart- 
ments until the possibility of their being needed hag been 
eliminated by the passage of time within which overcharge 
claims might be collected from the carriers or undercharge 
claims collected. 

Tariff studies are made by many progressive departments, 
in order that prospective changes in rates or services may 
be anticipated and their effect upon the business of the estab- 
lishment determined. New rates that tend to prejudice the 
industry unfairly may be protested in advance of the effective 
date and the Commission appealed to, so that the tariff may 
be suspended pending an investigation as to the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates. The interests of the company are thus 
fully protected. 

Freight Bill Auditing 

Freight bill auditing is another service function closely 
akin to the general rate work of the department. The trans- 
portation act of 1920 provides that freight is not to be delivered 
by the carrier at destination until all tariff rates and charges 
have been paid, except under rules prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, to insure prompt payment of charges by consignees and 
to prevent unjust discrimination by the carriers among con- 
signees. The usual practice of the carriers is to consider forty- 
eight hours as cash payment, provided the consignees are on 
the carriers’ approved credit lists. The charges must, otherwise, 
be paid in advance of delivery. Freight bills must, therefore, 
be audited quickly if corrections are to be made before payment 
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by firms on the approved credit list. A careful check is made 
of the rate assessed, the class rating, the weight and the ex. 
tensions, and, if errors are discovered, the delivering agent is 
requested to make revisions before the bills are paid. If the 
errors cannot be rectified until after payments are made, over. 
charge claims must be filed. 

The railroad freight charges paid by American industries ex. 
ceeds $5,000,000,000 annually. This huge figure does not include 
the vast sum paid to the smaller railroad companies, the water 
lines, the express companies, or the motor carriers. Out of this 
amount of money, large sums are reclaimed annually by well 
managed traffic departments that make careful audits of their 
freight bills. The statements presented by the carriers are 
transmitted to the treasurer or other officer of the company 
for payment, if correct, and, if found to be in error, are returned 
to the agent of the carrier for revision. 


Preparing Claims 


Claims for loss of or damage to goods while in the posses- 
sion of the carrier, as well as claims for overcharges, are pre. 
pared. This duty is another important part of the service 
performed by industrial traffic departments. About one per 
cent of the annual freight bill of $5,000,000,000 is collected 
from the carriers as claims for loss and damage every year by 
industrial traffic managers. In 1923, the sum collected exceede. 
$50,000,000. Well-managed traffic departments save millions of 
dollars annually by collecting legitimate claims against the 
carriers and a greater sum, perhaps, by the elimination of 
causes of claims through careful shipping. 


Routing 


Routing is another service or routine function of the traflic 
department. The selection of the type of service, whether rail, 
rail-and-water, all-water, express, or highway, is obviously an 
important duty. Just as important, however, is the selection of 
the complete route over which the goods are to travel. Since the 
Mann-Elkins act of 1910, the shipper has had the right to choose 
the intermediate as well as the delivering carrier When a 
joint route is available. Proper selection of routes makes large 
savings in charges possible, as well as quicker delivery, the 
elimination of extra handling at transfers, avoidance of con- 
gested terminals, elimination or reduction of cartage charges, 
reduction in likelihood of damage, utilization of special transit 
privileges available over one route but not over others, and 
more convenient delivery for consignee. Routing is a tvralfiic 
function of great importance and a right which is zealousiy 
guarded and carefully exercised by well managed traffic depart- 
ments. Routing charts are prepared, in many instances, 10 
govern the men handling the work of shipping, showing ihe 
complete preferred route to destination. Other department: 
show the route to be used on the packing lists sent to the 
shipping floor before the goods are packed for shipment. The 
routes selected are often shown in full on the bills of lading to 
the carriers, in either instance. 


Tracing Shipments 


Goods that do not arrive at destination within a reasonable 
time are traced by wire, telephone call, letter or personal visit 
to the proper office of the carrier, in order that. the location 
of the delayed goods may be learned and the goods, if found, 
hurried forward to destination. The contract of carriage con- 
tained in the bill of lading does not favor the careless traffic 
manager, for it provides that claims for loss must be filed 
Within six months after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. The time limit is extended to nine months in case the 
freight is for export. Reasonable diligence, therefore, is neces- 
sary in tracing overdue shipments if the owner of the goods 
is to be protected. 

Expediting Shipments 

Another important duty of the traffic department is that of 
expediting shipments needed in emergencies. Arrangements 
are made with carriers to hurry urgently needed shipments for- 
ward so that a shut-down of the plant may be avoided, an 
important contract filled on the specified date, or a rush order 
complete on schedule. The traffic departments of many indus 
trial concerns are called on constantly to perform feats that 
would be impossible without a comprehensive knowledge of 
how to go about speeding up the wheels of transportation. In- 
dustrial traffic departments must convince the railroad operating 
officials of the desperate urgency of the shipments so as to get 
“preference” movements and special handling of the needed 
goods in the terminals. 

Arranging for Car Supply 

Car supply is another service function of traffic departments. 
Orders for empty cars of the size and kind required for out- 
bound shipments must be placed from the carriers. The kind 
and size of the car depends on the character and amount of 
goods to be shipped and the rules of the classification govern- 
ing. The ordering of any size or a car of a larger size than 
required may result in the payment of extra transportation 
charges. Ordering cars is a technical matter requiring traffic 
training. 


Records are kept, in all well ordered traffic departments, 
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of the exact time of placement of empty cars for loading and of 
loaded cars for unloading as well as of the time unloaded cars 
are released by notice to the carrier and loaded cars turned 
over for forwarding by the carrier. Such records must be abso- 
jutely accurate, for on them depends the ability of the traffic 
department to check the bills for car demurrage presented by 
the carrier. Many departments use the car records to determine 
the extent and causes of car detention that results in demur- 
rage, so that the loss may be reduced or eliminated. 
Packing Freight 

The packing and marking of goods for shipment is a vital 
phase of the department’s service work. The railroads accept at 
standard rates only such goods as are packed in accordance 
with the rules of the freight classification. Proper packing, 
therefore, is a matter for expert rather than “hit or miss” 
methods. Packing charts are prepared by a number of well 
managed departments specifying the type of container, the 
size of the container in proportion to the amount of goods, 
the method of sealing or strapping, the marking, and the kinds 
of goods to be combined with others to make up a full ship- 
ment. Classification rules provide that mixtures of goods in one 
container are to be rated at the rate applicable to the highest 
rated article in the mixture and at the combined weight of the 
entire mixture. Ignorance or carelessness in shipping may, 
therefore, make serious inroads on the profits of an industry if 
not supervised by a competent traffic man. 

Receiving Freight 

Similar packing specifications are drawn up, in many organ- 
izations, for the guidance of thé receiving force. The required 
packing standards are shown and the receiver in charge of the 
inbound floor is charged with the responsibility of reporting 
exceptions. The suppliers, making shipments to the industry, 
who do not comply with the packing requirements are called 
on to correct the practice and, if deemed advisable, orders are 
placed elsewhere in the event of their: neglecting or refusing 
to accede to the requests. 

Preparation of Shipping Papers 

The preparation of the necessary shipping papers is another 
important service function of the traffic department. The 
modern practice of the filling out of the bill of lading contract 
by the shipper is widespread among the better organized traffic 
departments. The complete document, with necessary copies, 
is drawn up and the full shipping information, including the 
complete route, is supplied the carriers. Many large shippers 
have their own bills of lading with the name of the shipper 
printed and a. place left blank for the insertion of the name 
of the originating carrier. The name and address of shipper, 
consignee, or party to be notified, the route, the complete de- 
scription of the goods, in the terminology used in the classifica- 
tion or the commodity tariff governing, the quantity, marks, val- 
ation, amounts prepaid, if any, and other information must be 
carefully and painstakingly included in the bill of lading, if loss 
and delay are to be avoided. 


Supervision of Local Transportation 


The supervision of local transportation to and from railroad 
depots, steamship piers, and the general short distance hauling 
work performed by the.industry’s own teams or trucks or those 
of hauling contractors engaged to do the work, is often entrusted 
to the traffic manager. A number of industrial organizations 
have local transportation departments supervised directly by 
a motor superintendent or other department head, subordinate 
to the traffic manager, while other concerns are so organized 
that the traffic manager has no control over local transport work. 
The intimate connection between this work and the general 
traffic work, however, makes a direct connection between the 
two branches of the work desirable, in most instances. Chauf- 
feurs or truckmen are required to sign delivery receipts to the 
carriers for inbound less carload shipments at the freight 
stations. A clear receipt for a damaged shipment, while not 
fatal to the chances of the consignee in collecting damages, 
nevertheless, makes collection more difficult. The supervision 
of the traffic manager over the work and the careful training 
of the drivers receiving goods have proven advantageous in 
many instances. The consolidation of all transportation work 
under one responsible department manager ordinarily tends 
toward efficiency. Short distance delivery service to customers 
and from suppliers is also often advantageously placed under 
the jurisdiction of the traffic department so that an opportunity 
may be had to compare trucking costs with rail rates in order 
to get the proper service at the most economical rates. 


Supervision of Plant Transportation 

Another routine service task of the traffic department is 
the supervision of the work of the plant transportation depart- 
ment. Many large industries have rail trackage within the 
plant, together with locomotives and private freight cars to 
perform local service inside the plant limits. Some of the larger 
industrial establishments have a considerable net work of priv- 
ate tracks, built at the expense of the owners of the industry 
and operated with locomotives owned and crews employed vy 
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the plants. Nearly fifty thousand miles of such private indus- 
trial tracks are operated in the United States. 

The supervision of the plant system is somewhat vested in 
the traffic manager and, in other cases, in a superintendent of 
plant transportation. In still other industries, the actual oper- 
ation of the intra-plant facilities is performed under the direct 
supervision of a transportation superintendent who reports to 
the traffic manager. 

The advantages of consolidating the work with the other 
duties of the traffic department lie in the concentration of all 
matters pertaining to transportation under one responsible head. 
Car orders, car releases, demurrage bills, car records, local shifts 
from place to place within the plant, interchange movements 
between the plant’s tracks and the tracks of the carrier, are 
best accomplished when performed by one department. The 
advocates of the plan of unifying the traffic work under the 
supervision of one general traffic head claim that transporta- 
tion work is done more efficiently in this way than when the 
work is divided among several independent department heads. 
The work of intraplant switching in the Illinois Steel Company, 
for example, is performed under the supervision of the traffic 
division of that company. From 5,000 to 6,000 cars are moved 
daily without lost time or movement due to improper selection 


of equipment of misrouting and without interference with the 


regular flow of inbound and outbound traffic interchanged with 
the railroad lines serving the plant. The traffic manager is 
aided in the work of supervision by a group of plantmen, super- 
intendents, and foremen, known as the “Efficiency Committee.” 
This committee handles all questions of local transportation and 
makes it possible for those concerned with the management of 
the traffic of the company to get a clear picture of the trans- 
portation situation within the plant. Meetings are held weekly, 
or oftener in cases of emergency. 

An important phase of the work of management of trans- 
portation within the plant is the routing of traffic so as to 
eliminate cross movements. As nearly as possible, goods in 
the process of manufacture and assembly are handled from shop 
to shop within the plant in one direction. The raw materials 
are brought into the plant or factory at one point and moved ° 
gradually as manufacturing progresses toward the place at the 
opposite extremity, from which the finished products are turned 
over to the outside transportation lines for movement to market. 
The elimination of cross currents of traffic within the plant 
tends to increase the speed and economy of manufacturing and 
eliminates congestion within the plant that makes transportaticn 
slow and costly. 


SLIGO CASE CONTENTIONS 


Alexander M. Bull, W. L. Curtis and John F. Finerty, coun- 
sel for the Director-General, in a brief for their client, in No. 
4046, Empire Refining Company vs. James C. Davis, etc., in 
the United States court for the eastern district of Oklahoma, 
discuss the law questions raised by the Commission’s decision 
in the Sligo Iron Store case and cases in which the federal 
body has followed the rule laid down in that case. The instant 
case grew out of No. 12199, Standard Asphalt & Refining Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 274. 

In that case the Commission applied the Sligo rule to one 
carload of gasoline shipped from Independence, Kan., to Lin- 
colnton, N. C. It moved on the Memphis combination. The 
component west of the Mississippi was 23.5 cents and 59.5 cents 
east. The Boyd tariff publishing the rate west of the river 
carried the rule for making rates by combination. The Wasi- 
burn tariff carrying the 59.5-cent rate did not. HEighty-three 
cents, the full combination, was collected. The Commission 
awarded reparation to the basis of the June 24, 1918, combina- 
tion increased by the commutation factor of 4.5 cents, amount- 
ing to 71 cents. 

The Director-General, in this case, is fighting not only the 
application of the Sligo case rule, but also contending that the 
claim, before liquidation and issuance of warrant for its pay- 
ment, was assigned by the Standard Asphalt & Paving Com- 
pany to the Empire Refining Company, the owner of its stock, . 
by formal deed, in such a way as to bring into play section 
3477 of the revised statutes in which the United States de- 
clares it will not recognize the rights of assignees of unliqui- 
dated claims against it. In addition he is claiming that the 
government is never liable for attorneys’ fees and costs, as 
claimed by the plaintiff, under the interstate commerce law 

Four grounds are assigned by counsel for the Director- 
General why the court should decide against the oil company. 

The first is that since the Commission did not find that 
the tariff rate “as actually published” was constructed in ac- 
cordance with the rule for making rates by combination, and 
as the rate was not so published, as a matter of law, the Di- 
rector-General could not “protect” that rate, but was bound to 
collect, and the shipper was bound to pay, the rate as pub- 
lished in the tariff, and the Director-General could neither 
‘hold out” nor “protect” any rate other than that actually 
published. 

The second was if the Commission’s finding in this case, 


. 
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and, of course, in the Sligo case itself, was to be construed 
as holding that the rate was so constructed, such a finding 
would be erroneous in law, as in conflict with the mandatory 
requirements of the act for the publication of rates. 

The third was that the plaintiff could not maintain the 
suit, as it was based upon the assignment of claim, obnoxious 
to section 3477. 

The fourth was that the Director-General, a branch of the 
United States government, was not liable for attorneys’ fees 
and costs, as claimed. 

An award of $64.32, with interest from September, 1918, 
was made by the Commission. The principle, therefore, not 
the amount of money involved, is the real issue. It is being 
carried on now with the thought that it will be carried through 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The Commission has 
applied the rule in dozens of cases, no one of which, probably, 
would be worth carrying through even the lowest court for the 
amount of money involved. 

In their statement of the case counsel for the government 
frankly admit that a proper publication of the combination rule 
would have resulted in a through rate of 71 cents, the figure 
down to which the Commission awarded reparation, instead of 
83 cents, they.claim, was the legal rate because the publication 
was not properly made. In their argument they said the case 
involved a very technical question of tariff interpretation an 
application. They suggested, however, because both carriers 
and shippers were held strictly to the published tariffs, the very 
technicalities involved simplified the case, providing the under- 
lying principles were thoroughly understood. They claimed 
the case raised the question of the precedence of the various 
sections of the interstate commerce law, putting the first four 
on one side and the sixth on the other. They declared it was 
settled, by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that section 6 was paramount and that the published 
rate must be collected even though it violated other sections 
of the law, and that none of the provisions of a tariff can be 
waived. They cited, in support of that, Davis vs. Portland 
Seed Co., 264 U. S. 403, and Davis vs. Henderson, decided 
October 27, 1924. 

They said the Director-General could not “hold out” some- 
thing that was not in the published tariff rate. They said it 
would not seem to need argument to demonstrate that the de- 
cision of the Commission was fallacious, for it found that there 
was a “holding out” which should be “protected.” 

As to the assignment feature of the case, they said the 
Supreme Court, in Du Pont vs. Davis, decided April 7, 1924, the 
court plainly pointed out that in taking over and operating the 
railroads of the country, the United States did so in its sov- 
ereign capacity; that, therefore, it must be sued strictly in 
accordance, if at all, with the consent given in section 206 of 
the transportation act. They said the federal control act had 
nothing to do with that point. They said the right of action 
against a carrier, given by section 8 of the interstate commerce 
law, had no application against the Director-General and that 


the language of section 206 was narrower than that used in 
section 8. 


REGULATION OF AUTO TRAFFIC 


The constitutionality of the law of the state of Washington 
governing the issuance of certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing operation of automobile service.is under attack 
in the Supreme Court of the United States in No. 345, A. J. Buck, 
appellant, vs. E. V. Kuykendall, director of Public Works of the 
state of Washington, appellee. 

Buck was refused a certificate authorizing the operation of 
an interstate auto bus line over the Pacific highway from Seattle 
to Portland. He then attacked the constitutionality of the Wash- 
ington statute requiring such a certificate, claiming that, as re- 
lating to persons desiring to operate interstate, it violated the 
commerce clause of the federal constitution, and further that 
he had a vested right to operate over the Pacific highway, im- 
proved with federal aid, under the “toll free” provisions of the 
federal highway act. The U. S. District Court for the Western 


district of Washington dismissed the bill of Buck and he 
appealed. 


A brief on behalf of the state commissions of Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia and Wyoming, appearing as amici 
curiae, has been filed in the case by John E. Benton and Carl 
I. Wheat. 

These state commissions exercise jurisdiction over the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience and necessity for the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles for common carrier purposes and say 
they are interested in the decision that may be rendered be- 
cause, if the appeal should be sustained, it may affect their 
power to serve the public in their respective states in the 
manner provided by their laws. 


Counsel said the following questions were presented: 


1. In the absence of action by Congress, it is within the consti- 
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tutional power of the State of Washington, in the regulation of the 
use of its highways, to prevent the operation of motor vehicles fo; 


‘common carrier purposes over such highway, until such operation 


has been found consistent with the public interest, and such findins 
— — evidenced by a certificate issued by the proper State an- 
thority. 

2. Do the provisions of the Federal statutes providing for feder.| 
aid in the construction of post roads within the several states pre- 
vent such states, in the exercise of their powers to regulate the use. 
and provide for the maintenance, of their highways, from enforcins 
the payment of reasonable and non-discriminatory license fees by alj 


persons using such highways, including such post roads, for motor 
traffic? 


The state commissions said the sudden development ot 
motor vehicles had been one of the most phenomenal of ihe 
economic developments of the Jast twenty-five years. In that 
short space of time, they said, the automobile and motor truck 
have come into almost universal use for purposes of pleasure 
and of business. The highways, they said, are crowded with 
passenger automobiles and with motor trucks moving freight 
in private business, and the operation of trucks and buses as 
common carriers is increasing more and more. They contended 
that this traffic must be regulated in the public interest, and 
that no law providing for regulation of motor vehicles engaged 
in interstate commerce had been enacted by Congress. 


“This case presents the question whether federal Constitu- 
tion disables the several states from supplying that regulation, as 
to interstate vehicles, and compels them to suffer the lack of it 
unless and until Congress shall legislate,’ counsel said, Ccon- 
tinuing as follows: 


The regulation of motor vehicle overation both in private busi- 
ness and for common carrier purposes has come only through state 
legislation. In this respect the situation has been analogous to that 
which existed in the early history of our railroads. The first rail- 
road in the United States was opened for operation in 1830. More 
than fifty years had passed, and the railroads had become a network 
over the entire country, before the Federal Government exercised 
its predominant power to regulate them, as agencies of interstate 
commerce. This was not because there was no necessity for their 
regulation, but because such necessity first became manifest locally, 
and was met by state action. During this long period of non-exer- 
cise of regulatory power by the Federal Government, the states exer- 
cised powers of regulation which went far beyond those which they 
may now exercise, since Congress entered the field, and provided for 


the far-reaching regulation now exercised through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The motor vehicle was first subjected to regulation for protection 
of public safety, and for the levying of taxes to provide funds for 
highway maintenance. The advent of the motor bus and the freight 
truck, operated as common carriers, has presented a difficult prob- 
lem because it has brought a service which is of value to the public. 
which should accordingly be permitted to proper development. and 
yet it threatens the public with serious added dangers, both to the 
public safety, and to the preservation of the public highways. These 
are of such character that it is impossible to frame any statute 
which will permit such operation as is in the public interest, and will 
yet prevent that which is detrimental to such interest. 

Motor vehicles operated as common carriers, whether in pas- 
senger or freight service, are ordinarily more cumbersome and heavy, 
and carry greater loads. than privately operated vehicles. They there- 
fore tend to overcrowd the highways, and to increase the hazards 
incident to travel thereon greatlv out of proportion to the number 
of such vehicles, as compared with vehicles privately operated. 


By reason of their weight, and the loads they carry, and the 
character of the service they perform, and the constancy of their 
opneration, motor vehicles operated as common carriers injure the 
highways more than other vehicles. 

Between large cities and through thickly settled communities, 
where the demand for transportation of freight and passengers is 
substantial, and where highly improved highways have heen pro- 
vided, the promise of financial profit from the operation of common 
carrier service by motor vehicles is such as naturally produces a 
great deal of competition. and the consequent crowding of large num- 
bers of heavy busses and motor trucks upnon highways already con- 
gested with privately operated motor vehicles. If no restriction is 


placed upon the operation of such common carrier vehicles, it is 


obvious that the number overated will exceed the public necessity 
therefor, and will thus subject the public to dangers that are un- 
necessary, and the public highways to useless wear and depreciation. 

Furthermore it has been found that unrestricted competition in 
public utility service is not in the nublic interest, hut results in 
duplication of investment, upon which a return is attempted to he 
obtained from the public, resulting in higher rates than would he 
necessary but for such duplication. Also when competition becomes 
so intense that reasonable returns upon canital investment can not 
be realized the character of the service inevitablv suffers in the end. 

For all these reasons it is in the public interest that no more 
motor vehicle common carriers shall he overated than are necessary 
to meet the reasonable needs of the public. 

It is essential in the public interest also. in determining the 
necessity for permitting the operation of such common carrier 
service by motor vehicles, that the extent to which transportation is 
already sunvlied by steam and electric lines shall be considered. 
and the effect of motor vehicle competition upon such lines, and 
upon their ahilitv to serve the public efficientlv. 

The public interest in most of the several matters just men- 
tioned can not be properly protected bv statutes of general appli- 
cation. Each proposed operation must be considered under the cir- 
cumstances that surround it. Regulation must accordingly be bv 
an administrative official or board. It has usually been sunnlied 
by giving jurisdiction to the commission vested with regulatorv 
power over, other public service properties. Such is the form of 
regulation vrovided in the statute of Washington, the application of 
which to himself the appellant complains of. 

One of the most important features of such regulation of com- 
mon carrier vehicles ordinarilv is the provision that no person mav 
overate a common carrier vehicle without having first obtained from 
the regulating official or board a certificate declaring that public 
convenience and necessity requires such overation. Tn the instant 
ease the statute svecifically provides that no certificate shall he 
granted for operation in territorv alreadv occunied hv another cer- 
tificate holder. unless such certificate holder has failed to conform 
to requirements imposed upon him by the regulating board. 
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| Loss: and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
“Toetens, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing "Co. ) 







LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Price Fixing Purely Legislative Matter: 

(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) Price fixing under proper 
conditions, like rate-making, is exclusively a legislative matter, 
and to sustain acts by executive department in relation thereto 
an empowering statute must be pointed out.—George B. Newton 
Coal Co. vs. Davis, Director General of Railroads, etc., 126 At. 
Rep. 192. 

Fuel and Food Control Act neld Ineffective After Cessation of 

Hostilities: 

The fuel and food control act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S 
Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 3115%e et seq.), giving the Presi- 
dent power for the efficient prosecution of the war to fix prices 
of various commodities and to regulate distribution, held in- 
effective, after the cessation of hostilities, in its broadest sense. 
—Ibid. 

Every Reasonable Intendment Must Be in Favor of Validity of 

President’s Order Under War Power: 

Before declaration of peace, every reasonable intendment 
must be in favor of validity of a President’s order in pursuance 
of food and fuel control act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. 
St. Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 3115%e et seq.).—Ibid. 

War Power of Congress Subject*to Applicable Constitutional 

Limitations: 

The war power of Congress is subject to applicable con- 
stitutional limitations.—Ibid. 

Executive Order Relating to Distribution of Coal After Cessa- 
tion of Hostilities Held Invalid: 

An executive order, purporting to be made pursuant to 
fuel and food control act (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. 
St. Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 311514e et seq.), after actual ceasing 
of hostilities because of a coal strike, attempting to restore 
rules fixing distribution of commodities and prices in effect 
during the war, held invalid, not being in any way connected 
with prosecution of war, section 25 (section 3115%q) providing 
that the President’s authority may be exercised during the 
war or such part of that time as in his judgment shall be 
— relating only to a state of actual war then ne 
—Ibid. ; nk 


Compensation Must Be Made for Private Property Taken for 
War Purposes: 


Just compensation must be made for private property taken 
for war purposes.—Ibid. 


_ Owner of Property Taken Under Lever Act Entitled to Com- 
pensation Determined by Judicial Process: 

The owner of property taken under the Lever act (U. S. 

Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, see. 3115%e «t 


seq.), is entitled to its full money equivalent, determined 
by judicial ascertainment.—Ibid. 


Action for Taking Coal for Use of Railroads Held Properly 
Brought Against Director-General of Railroads Instead of 
United States: 

Under transportation act, sec. 206 (U. S. Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1923, see. 1007114cc), relating to parties sued for injuries 
arising out of operations of railroads under federal control, 
where coal was taken by the Director-General of Railroads 
in pursuance of an invalid executive order based on food 
and fuel control act (U. 8. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1919, sec. 3115%e), the Director-General was the proper 
party defendant, and not the United States, eo nomine.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Plaintiff Suing for Damage to Live Stock Accompanied by Care- 
taker Ordinarily Has Burden of Proving Carrier’s Neg- 
ligence: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Generally, where shipment of 
live stock is accompanied by shipper or someone representing 
him as caretaker, plaintiff, suing for damages to shipment, has 
burden of proving railroad’s negligence——Vincent, Albin & 
Strahl vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 200 N. W. Rep. 1. 
Liable for Negligence Injuring Live Stock, Though Shipper or 

Caretaker Accompanied Shipment: 

That shipper or caretaker representing him accompanied 
shipment of live stock, does not relieve carrier from liability 
for damage caused by its negligence.—Ibid. 

Whether Negligence Injuring Live Stock Was That of Carrier 
or of Caretaker Held Question for Jury: 

In action for damage to horses accompanied by shippers’ 
caretaker, question of whether failure to properly unload, feed, 
water, and reload horses was due to negligence of caretaker or 
to negligence of carrier, held for jury.—Ibid. 
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Whether Damage to Horses Result of Carrier’s Negligence or 
Inherent Viciousness, Held for Jury: 

Whether damage to horses was result of railroad’s negli- 
gence or the inherent viciousness of the animals, held question 
for jury.—Ibid. 

Whether Damage to Carload of Horses Sustained Through Car- 
rier’s Alleged Negligence, Held for Jury: 

In action for.damage to carload of horses, evidence held 
to make question of whether damage was sustained through 
carrierS alleged negligence one for jury.—lIbid. 

Price Received at Public Auction Admissible Evidence of Value: 
In action for damage to carload of horses, evidence of price 

received at public auction, where sale was fair and in good 

faith, held admissible as tending to prove value.—lIbid. 

Evidence of Purchase Price of Personality Generally Admissible 
to Prove Value: 

Evidence of purchase price of personal property is admissi- 
ble generally to prove value.—Ibid. 

Prima Facie Case of Agency Must Be Established Before Ad- 
mission of Declarations of Agent Against Principal: 

Before declarations of agent will be received in evidence 
for purpose of binding principal, prima facie case of agency 
must be esiablished.—Ibid. 
Agency Cannot Be Established by Declarations of Alleged Agent: 

Agency cannot be established by statements and declara- 
tions of alleged agent.—Ibid. 

Agent’s Declarations Not Admissible Against Principal Unless 
Made While Performing Duties and in Relation to Subject- 
Matter of Agency: 

Agent’s declarations, to be admissible against principal, 
must have been made while engaged in the performance of 
the duties of his agency, and must have related to the subject- 
matter thereof.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held Insufficient to Show that One Was Yardmaster 
so as to Make His Declarations Admissible Against Railroad: 
In action for damage to carload of horses, evidence that 

stranzer to whom witness talked purported to be yardmaster, 

and that he appeared to be yardmaster, held insufficient to prove 
that he was in fact yardmaster so as to make his declarations 
admissible against railroad.—Ibid. 


Statements of Yardmaster that Horse and Mule Had Been Killed 

Held Not Part of Res Gestz: 

In action for damage to carload of horses, statements of 
yardmaster that a horse and a mule had been killed held in- 
admissible, not constituting part of res geste.—Ibid. 

Admission of Hearsay Evidence Held Prejudicial: 

In action for damage to carload of horses, admission of 
evidence as to statement to witness of stranger, not shown to 
have been railroad’s yardmaster, that horse and a mule had 
been killed, held prejudicial as carrying implication that carrier 
was negligent.—Ibid. 

Refusal of Instruction as to Jolting Not Constituting Negligence 

Held Not Error: 

In action for damage to carload of horses, refusal of in- 
struction that jolting and jarring of trains do not constitute 
negligence, held not error in view of other instructions on sub- 
ject of negligence.—Ibid. 

Unavoidable Jolting in Operation of Freight Trains Held Matter 
of Common Knowledge: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there is more or 
less unavoidable jolting in operation of freight trains.—Ibid. 
Showing that Cattle Moved Within Time Provided by Regular 

Schedule Not Conclusive on Question of Negligent Delay: 

Question as to Reasonable Time for Transportation of Cat- 

tle for Jury Where Time Consumed in Excess of Customary 

Time: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) In an action against a 
common carrier to recover damages for negligent delay and 
rough handling in the interstate transportation of cattle, a 
showing that the cattle were moved in accordance with the 
regular schedule provided by the carrier for the movement of 
live stock, and that the cattle reached their destination within 
the time provided by such schedule, is not conclusive upon the 
question of whether or not the cattle received a reasonable 
movement under the circumstances, and where there is testi- 
mony introduced tending to show that a longer time was con- 
sumed in moving the shipment than was customary, the ques- 
of the cattle then becomes a question of fact for the determina- 
of the cattle then becomes a question of fact for the deermina- 


tion of the jury.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Simmons, 228 
Pac. Rep. 983. 


Evidence Showing Improper Handling and Failure to Transport 
Cattle Within Reasonable Time Makes Question of Carrier’s 
Negligence for Jury: 

In an action against a common carrier to recover damages 
for negligent delay and rough handling in the interstate trans- 
portation of cattle, where the evidence reasonably tends to show 
improper handling and that the carrier failed to transport the 
cattle within a reasonable time, it is sufficient to take the ques- 
tion of negligence to the jury, and the question as to what is 
a reasonable time for the transportation of the cattle, and as 


. 
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to the reasonableness and sufficiency of the excuse which the 
carrier makes for its delay, and for the manner in which it 
handled the cattle, then become questions for the determination 
of the jury under proper instructions from the court.—Ibid. 
Refusal and Giving of Instructions Held Not Erroneous: 

Record examined, and held, that the instructions given by 
the court to the jury fairly stated the law applicable to the 
case, and that the court committed no error in refusing to give 
the instructions requested by the defendant.—lIbid. 


Unusual or Unreasonable Delay in Transportation of Live “Stock 
Raises Presumption of Carrier’s Negligence: 
Proof of unusual or unreasonable delay in interstate trans- 
portation of live stock raises a presumption of the carrier’s 
negligence without proof of specific acts thereof.—Ibid. 


Carrier’s Excuse for Unsual or Unreasonable Delay 
Stock Shipment, Jury Question: 
Where carrier’s transportation of live stock is established 
to have been unusual or unreasonable, question of sufficiency of 
carrier’s excuse becomes question for jury.—Ibid. 


Burden to Overcome Presumption that Contract, Regular on 
Face, Lawful, on Asserting Party: 

The burden to overcome the legal presumption that a con- 
tract is not contrary to law, when such fact does appear on 
its face, is on the party asserting such fact.—Ibid. 

Shipper, Having Classified Horse as Ordinary Live Stock, Was 
Not Entitled to Full Damages for Injury as Race Horse: 
(Supreme Gourt of Appeals of Virginia.) Shipper classifying 

his horse as “ordinary live stock” in an interstate shipment, 

though describing the shipment as “five exhibition horses,” with- 
out placing any value on them, has no right to repudiate classifi- 

cation and recover full actual damages for injury to horse as a 

race horse or exhibition horse, in view of the Cummins amend- 

ments (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8604a, 8604aa) to the Carmack 
amendment of commerce act, sec. 20, though carrier’s schedule 

did not refer expressly to order of Commission authorizing 

same.—Peery vs. Norfolk & W. Ry. Co., 124 S. E. Rep. 250. 

Parol Evidence Inadmissible to Vary, Explain, or Contradict 
Classification of Live Stock in Transportation Contract: 
Parol evidence is inadmissible to explain, vary, or contra- 

dict written contract for interstate transportation of live stock 

describing it as ordinary live stock.—Ibid. 


in -Live 


CONN URGES COOPERATION 


Necessity for continuing the policy of close cvoperation be- 
tween the railroads and the shippers in order to bring about cou- 
tinued adequate transportation service for the industries of 
the country was urged by Donald D. Conn, manager, public re- 
lations section, car service division, American Railway Associa- 
tion, in a speech, November 11, before the National Association 
of Railway and Public Utilities Commissioners at Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


“The railroads of the United States this fall,’ said Mr. 
Conn, “have handled the greatest peak movement of freight in 
history. It was accomplished without car shortage, without 
congestion, without complaint and with an increase in the 
number of serviceable locomotives and freight cars in storage 
compared with one year ago.” Continuing, he said: 


There are three reasons for this accomplishment: 

A. A vast improvement in physical facilities of the carriers 
together with large additions to their plant made at tremendous cost. 

. Universal and complete cooperation between the carriers 
themselves and with the American Railway Association in car dis- 
tribution. 

C. Cooperation of the public through ‘the various. shippers’ 
regional advisory boards now located in all parts of the country 
with a membership representing all phases of agricultural and in- 
a ed production including the smallest farmer and the largest 
industry. 

Every element of trade and commerce has, and must continue 
to contribute its share toward the continuance of this record of 
public service. In the complexities of our economic life today, where 
all territories and all shippers are inter-dependent upon each other, 
no single railroad is self-sufficient unto itself and no problem of 
transportation concerns only a few, but rather affects directly or 
indirectly the shippers of every phase of production. The time is 
past when any one industry can dis-associate itself from the pros- 
perity and welfare of others—all expect like consideration from the 
common utility and all must harmonize public demand concerning 
what the railroad obligation is and how it should be met. Its solution 
is equally dependent upon all factors of production and distribution, 
and upon the adequacy of industrial facilities—all of which are con- 
trolled by industry and agriculture itself. It is a task for common 
unity and purpose of all forces of trade and commerce. The regional 
shippers’ advisory boards afford the channel for carrying forward 
these purposes. 

In spite of the fact that much refinement is still necessary in the 
various regional board organizations, and while the oldest has only 
been in operation two years, their practical accomplishments thus 
far justify them as having made the greatest single contribution to 
the welfare of the country since the war. 

It has been possible through these channels of voluntary co- 
operation to settle every question and complaint concerning trans- 
portation service, except one which still remains on the docket of 
the board committees. Perhaps the greatest element of good which 
has come from this association is the establishment of those intimate 
human relationships between shippers and receivers of different 
commodities and the railroad officers so necessary for a proper 
understanding of common problems in every district. 


Regulation of the railroads is a good thing, over regulation 
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equally as bad. The hand of government should not be extendeg 
into the relationships between shippers and carriers on questions 
which it is perfectly possible for them to adjust between themselves, 
There is a place where the law of cooperation may fail, in which 
case we fall back on the positive law which we write into statutes 
and which is absolute. We cannot deviate from the positive law 
It is rigid in its application. It prescribes definite limitations. The 
law of cooperation, however, is enforceable only when people recog- 
nize it by their obligations to each other, the dependence of one 
business upon another, the realization that no one can meet with 
lasting success in one line of endeavor without contributing some- 
thing, aside from that prescribed in statutory laws, to the problems 
and advancements of others. But this process of falling back on 
the positive law should be discouraged and only used in case of 
aggravated emergency. This is the basic principle of the regional] 
boards—it is a common measure which can be applied to all in- 
dustries and agriculture. It is an attempt to arrest the process in 
a practical way of the constant trend of government in business. 


I want to express the appreciation of the railroads for the large 
part which you have played in making these results possible. We 
must go forward and perfect these regioinal organizations, the rail- 
roads must be kept constantly ahead of the game in their effort 
to perpetuate and enlarge upon the results of the past two years and 
we must never return to the days of uncertainty when car shortages 
were a habit and periodical transportation disabilities constantly 
confronted us. This is a very possible objective to reach. There 
is plenty of room for initiative and private enterprise in the railroad 
business especially when we remember that this rehabilitation of 
transportation has been brought about since the passage of the 
transportation act. The railroads have done an excellent job and 
they have no apologies to make to anyone. What they, the farmers 
and industries need henceforward more than anything else is a 
rigid enforeement of the so-called law of cooperation. 





TRACTION LINE COMPETITION 


Application for a fourth section hearing, with a view to 
having the Commission give relief to a combination of two 
electric traction lines and one steam line so they may compete 
with steam lines having shorter routes, has been made to the 
Commission by Robert E. Quirk, attorney, and Bert Weedon, 
traffic manager, for the Interstate Public Service Company. 
They ask for a hearing on fourth section application No. 12611, 
their No. 1, heretofore denied by fourth section order No. 9025, 
without hearing. The application which was denied was filed 
September 2, 1924. It asked for permission to disregard the 
fourth section, by maintaining higher rates at intermediate 
points on routes composed of the lines of the applicant, of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western and the Illinois Traction 
system lines in respect to (1) competitive traffic moving on 
class rates over the route of the Interstate Public Service 
Company from Louisville to Indianapolis, the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western, to Decatur, Ill., and the [linois Traction 
System, to points east of Decatur and (2) traffic moving on 
competitive rates over the route of the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company from Louisville to Indianapolis, thence via the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western to Springfield, Il., and the 


Illinois Traction Company to points west and south of Spring- 
field, Ill. 


The three carriers, which make up the routes contemplated 
by the fourth section application, say they desire to participate 
in the traffic from points on the line of the Interstate Public 
Service Company and points in Illinois on the line of the Illinois 
Traction System, contemporaneously served by the more direct 
routes of competitive steam railways which makes it impossible 
for the petitioner to engage in such traffic at higher rates than 
are maintained by the competing steam lines; that the rates 
maintained by the direct steam line between the competitive 
points here involved, which the petitioner desires to meet are 
lower than maximum reasonable rates for application over peti- 
tioner’s lines but as between the competitive points the lower 
rates would be reasonably compensatory to the petitioner; that 
on the other hand the higher rates proposed to the interme- 
diate points would be no more than reasonable; that the pro- 
posed route of petitioner, while circuitous as compared with the 
more direct steam line routes between the competitive points, 
would not constitute wasteful transportation; that the petitioner 
can and would be able to furnish quicker and better service 
to the public between the competitive points involved than 
could be furnished by the direct steam lines and that your peti- 
tioner believes that the volume of business would justify the 
establishment of the proposed routes and proposed rates as 
numerous shippers have urged the inauguration of the service 
contemplated by these routes and rates over petitioner’s lines 
between the points here involved. 


In support of the contention about better service Messrs. 
Quirk and Weedon said: 


That the Commission should consider the fact that the Inter- 
state Public Service Company and the Illinois Traction System, 
which compose the major part of the proposed routes, are electric 
railroads; that it is in the public interest that the development of 
electric railroads be encouraged and fostered; that your petitioners 
are in position to furnish quicker and better service than is con- 
temporaneously furnished by the competing steam railroads between 
the points here involved: that with respect to a route composed 
mainly of electric railroads the situation does not require or demand 
the same treatment in the matter of circuity as may be applied 
to steam railroads; and that in the light of that fact and the other 
attending circumstances surrounding this application the degree of 
circuity between the route of your petitioner and the route of the 
direct steam lines is not a sufficient reason to deny the relief sought. 
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THE CASTLETON CUT-OFF 


One of the most important railroad improvements made in 
the United States in the last twenty years will be opened for 
traffic November 20. It is the “Castleton Cut-off,” by means of 
which freight traffic flowing over the six-track main line of the 
New York Central Railroad between the great agricultural 
West and the busy industrial territory east of the Hudson River 
will be diverted from steep grades and congested trackage at 
Albany, N. Y., and shunted across a high-level bridge over the 
Hudson ten miles below the capital city, by easy gradients. 


Beside the high bridge, which eliminates heavy grades 
poth east and west of the low drawbridges at Albany, the “cut- 
off’ includes twenty-eight miles of new double-track railroad, 
a vast terminal freight classification yard, an engine terminal, 
and other appurtenances that greatly increase the capacity of 
the railroad. 

The “cut-off” cost $25,000,000 and, by rapid work, has been 
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main line or “water-level route” of the New York Central, 
which latter hugs the river shore all the way between New 
York and Albany. This line will continue as the main artery 
for passenger traffic. The bridge is visible for miles up and 
down the river from passing trains. 

The first train across the bridge will be a special of passen- 
ger cars carrying an official party, which will travel from Albany 
over the entire improvement, the inspection trip to be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and a program of speeches at the capital 
city. In attendance will be members of the board of directors 
and other officials of the railroad and officials of the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, and of the federal government. In- 


vitations have been extended to Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, Governor Channing H. Cox, of Massachusetts, the 
chairman and members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the chairman and members of the New York and Massa- 
chusetts commissions, the chief of engineers of the United 
States Army and his staff, the United States senators of New 














AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE “CASTLETON CUT-OFF,” SHOWING THE A. H. SMITH BRIDGE OVER THE HUDSON RIVER 


only two years in construction. It will do heavy duty from the 
opening day, because of the efficiency it will afford in han- 
dling heavy through freight trains. 

The outstanding feature of the “cut-off,” or the “Hudson 
River Connecting Railroad,’ to use its corparate title, is the 
“A, H. Smith Memorial Bridge” across the Hudson, a monu- 
mental structure a mile long, including approaches, carrying 
rails 150 feet above mean high water in the river below. The 
bridge has been dedicated to the memory of the late President 
A. H. Smith, who rose from laborer in a bridge gang to the 
eminence of one of the most brilliant railroad executives of 
his time. The improvement was conceived by him, planned 
in broad outline, and carried through despite a greater number 
and variety of obstacles than usually confront such a large 
undertaking. 

Few men have a more imposing monument. The bridge 
is a double-track, through truss-structure, in two river spans 
of 600 and 400 feet, respectively, resting on three stone and 
concrete piers. The east approach crosses over the present 


York and Massachusetts, members of Congress from both states, 
and others interested in the project. 

The primary object of the “cut-off was to abolish the 
“bottle-neck” at Albany, which limited capacity and, at periods 
of heavy density of traffic, produced freight transit delays. It 
eliminates the most troublesome spot on the New York Central 
system. 

Up to the present, all traffic, both freight and passenger, 
between New York and Boston and the west has had to cross 
the Hudson on low drawbridges at Albany with sharp ascent 
from each side of the river. During the season of navigation, 
these bridges are sometimes open as much as eight hours in 
twenty-four, or, in extreme cases, even ten hours in twenty- 
four. As trains come up to the drawbridges in an almost con- 
tinuous procession, this has been a serious restriction, involving 
delays and congestion. 

Moreover, the stiff grade westbound out of Albany and 
eastbound for trains destined for Boston required that heavy 
trains be subdivided at the expense of much switching and the 
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sections boosted up the hills by “helper” locomotives, all of 
which has been costly and slow, requiring extra crews and 
equipment. 

Further, it was impossible to find room in the hills west 
of Albany for the necessary yards and terminals required 
for the increasing volume of business. A move to a roomier 
route was imperative, but to recognize a necessity was easier 
than to provide it. Years of effort were required to overcome 
all obstacles and obtain the necessary authority to build from 
state and federal governments. The Hudson River Connect- 
ing Railroad Corporation, a New York Central subsidiary, was 
organized to construct the “cut-off” in 1913, but legislative 
obstructions prevented beginning of work until 1922. 

The main line of the “cut-off” extends from Feura Bush 
to Stuyvesant, crossing the Hudson River on the high bridge 
near Castleton, with a branch from Ravena to Selkirk on the 
west side of the river and a branch from the bridge to Post 
Road on the Boston & Albany on the east side of the river. 
North from Ravena the Connecting Railroad taps, via the West 
Shore, the New York Central’s main line at both Albany and 
Syracuse. o 

At Selkirk, on the west shore of the Hudson, are estab- 
lished modern and efficiently planned freight car terminal yards. 
These yards mark the western terminus of the Connecting 
Railroad and are six miles long. They have a present capacity 
of 11,000 cars, which will eventually be increased to 20,000 cars. 
Movements of cars in the yards have been completely segregated 
into units handling eastbound and westbound business. Hach 
unit has its own “hump” for gravity switching, the switches 
being electrically operated from towers. 

The new construction also includes an engine terminal, 
with two roundhouses having stalls 120 feet long and accom- 
modating 62 locomotives. There are two concrete locomotive 
coaling chutes, having a capacity of 6v0 tons each; a central 
powerhouse, an independent water supply system served by a 
pumping station located in the river with a capacity of 2,500,000 
gallons of water every twenty-four hours, and a large Y. M. 
C. A. clubhouse for the comfort and well-being of employes. 

The “A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge” and approaches con- 
tain 23,000 tons of steel and cost $5,000,000. The three monu- 
mental circular piers supporting its two spans rest on solid 
rock fifty-five feet below the bed of the river, while the viaduct 
approaches of 4,000 feet are supported on steel uprights em- 
bedded in concrete foundations. In the construction of the 
three bridge piers 30,000 yards of concrete was used and 22,000 
yards in the bridge approaches. 

The ceremonies in celebration of the opening of the new 
rail gateway, November 20, will be under the joint auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Albany and the railroad. 


FRESH MEAT RATES 


Responsibility for alleged unreasonable rates on fresh 
meats and packing-house products, from South St. Paul to points 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan and northern Wisconsin, 
was placed on the short lines in that territory, at the hearing 
of Docket 16095, Armour and Company et al. against the C. M. 
& St. P. et al., before Examiner McGrath, at Chicago, Novem- 
ber 10. 

John R. Baker, for Armour and Company, testified that the 
complainant operated and owned branch houses or distributing 
agencies at Houghton, Hancock, Marquette, Ishpeming, Muni- 
sing and Nestoria. To these destinations and intermediate 
points, he said, an adjustment of rates on fresh meats and 
packing-house products was sought of 43 cents a hundred on 
fresh meat and 30% cents a hundred on packing-house products, 
subject, when shipped in mixed carloads, to a minimum per 
car charge of 21,000 pounds’ weight at the fresh meat rate. He 
entered testimony covering the history of the complainant’s 
efforts to get the desired adjustment without having recourse 
to the Commission. 

He said that, after investigation by the roads, the com- 
plainant got a small reduction on the fresh meat rate, but that 
the rate at other points in the territory was raised. 

The crux of the matter, according to the complainant, was 
that the short lines, the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, the 
Mineral Range, the Copper Range, and the Munising, Marquette 
& Southeastern, demanded their full local rate and that what- 
ever reductions were made had to come out of the members 
of the Western Trunk Line Association, since the short lines 
were not members. 

As an illustration of the jump in rates in that territory, he 
said the rate from South St. Paul to Houghton, Mich., a dis- 
tance of 356 miles, via the D. S. S. & A., was 115.5 for first 
class, while that from South St. Paul to Sault Ste. Marie, a 
distance of 490 miles, via the C. M. & St. P., was 91.5 cents. 
He entered exhibits of rate and car-mile earnings’ comparisons. 

Swift & Company, involved in Sub-No. 1, were represented 
by J. M. Tally, who proved a number of shipments and said 
the destinations involved were the same as those of Armour 
& Company, with the addition of Calumet, Mich., and that any 
testimony he might give would be repetition. 

A. F. Cleveland, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
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C. & N. W., testified to the history of the case from the point 
of view of the carriers and said that the standing rate com. 
mittee of the carriers had reported, after an investigation of 
the territory, that a maladjustment of rates did exist, but that 
it was due to a few rates being unusually low and recommended 
that a readjustment should be made, but not on the basis of 
the low rates used by Armour & Company in measuring ihe 
rest of the rates. 

He said he did not understand that part of the complain. 
ant’s testimony about the short lines being to blame for ihe 
rates.. He said the line-haul carriers were opposed to the reduc. 
tions and that the present adjustment was the result of fhe 
line-haul carriers’ position. 

The complainant’s position, in his opinion, was taken on 
the basis of the relations between percentages of class rates. 
If such evidence were to have weight, he said, it would mean 
that fresh meats and packing-house products’ rates were made 
on a basis of a percentage of class rates, and they are noi 
made in that way in Western Trunk Line territory. 

Mr. Cleveland said that, in regard to the higher rates 
charged by the short lines, it must be remembered that they 
ran through a territory of light traffic density and did not op- 
erate without the greatest difficulty a large part of the year, 
due to weather conditions in that territory. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE RATES 


A question of tariff applicability was raised at the hearing 
on Docket 15948, Dolese Brothers against the Rock Island et 
al., before Examiner McGrath, at Chicago, November 7.. The 
complaint alleges that the rate on agricultural limestone from 
Burlington, Ia., to stations on the Burlington, between 1921 and 
1923, is inapplicable and unreasonable. 

W. M. Blum, office manager for Dolese Brothers, testified 
as to the paying and hearing of charges and the nature of the 
business done by that company, saying that it dealt in crushed 
stone and stone products, including agricultural limestone. Un- 
der questioning, he said that to’ the best of his knowledge, the 
last two local representatives of the Rock Island, the line on 
which Burlington, Ia., was located, had been there but a short 
time, but that the man previous to them had been there six- 
teen years and should have known the proper tariffs to apply 
on shipments of a commodity that had gone through his hands 
for so long. 

W. F. Coyne, for the complainant, said rates had been 
made by applying two Burlington tariffs alternately in order to 
gain the lowest rate, when shipping to destinations on the Bur- 
lington, which were involved. He introduced evidence intended 
to show that there was not a clear understanding among the 
Burlington officials as to the proper tariffs, or whether the two 
Burlington tariffs might be alternately applied. 

G. A. Hoffelder, for the Burlington, testified that the alter- 
nate application of the two Burlington tariffs was not ques- 
tioned, but the complainant’s contention that the Kelly combi- 
nation tariff could be used in connection with other tariffs in 
order to get a combination rate was what the defendant de- 
nied. He said that if the complainant wanted to use the Kelly 
combination tariff in making up the rate, the rate applied on 
agricultural limestone would have to be the rate on crushed 
stone, according to the provisions within the Kelly tariff. Mr. 
Hoffelder introduced photostat exhibits of extracts from the 
Kelly tariff to support his contention. 


CAT LINE CASE REOPENED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, on petition of N. W. Hawkes, New Eng- 
land traffic manager for the Grand Trunk and the Canada At- 
lantic Transit Company, has reopened the record on the fourth 
section applications of those carriers, and postponed the effec- 
tive date of its fourth section order No. 8969, the latter effec- 
tive December 10, with a view to considering whether it should 
modify its findings in I. and S. No. 2089, rail-and-laxe rates 
from New England to Central Freight Association and Western 
Trunk Line points, commonly known as the Cat Line Case. A 
hearing on the fourth section hearings involved in the case 
mentioned, is to be held by Examiner H. G. Cummings at 
Washington, December 8. 

In the investigation and suspension docket case the Com- 
mission found the differential lines operating through Canada 
had justified relief as to class and commodity rates not lower 
than sixth class, from New York and points taking the same 
rates to destinations in C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories .via 
New London, Conn., and Fonda Junction, Vt., without flatten- 
ing the intermediate rates. It tied its permission to the sixth 
class rate eixsting at the time of its fourth section order, Au- 
gust 2, 1924. It found the carriers interested had shown that 
their rates, sixth class and higher, whether class or commodity, 
were reasonably compensatory and that therefore they were 
entitled to fourth section relief. The lines represnted by Mr. 
Hawkes desire to show that their other rates are reasonatly 


compensatory and that therefore there should not be such a 
limitation. 
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: Personal Notes | 

w. C. Schafer has been appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Western Maryland, at Baltimore. 

G. M. Forrester has been made commercial agent of the St. 
Louis-‘San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo. 

W. G. Simonton has been made traveling freight agent of 
the Norfolk & Western, at Cincinnati. E. L. Strawser has been 
appointed soliciting freight agent at the same point. H. F. Nie- 
meyer has been made soliciting freight agent, at Cincinnati. L. 
N. Helm. has been appointed commercial agent, at Indianapolis. 

w. E. Gore has been made general agent of the Winston- 
Salem Southbound, at Jacksonville, Fla. W. A. Budlong has been 
appointed commercial agent, at Tampa, and R. E. Wall, traveling 
freight agent, at Jacksonville. 

R. B. Kinkaid has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, at Indianapolis. 

James G. Tompkins, manager, traffic department of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, at 
Savannah, has been transferred to Washington as assistant 
manager of the European and Mediterranean Trades division. 
George C. Payne, assistant manager of the Far East and Long 
Voyage Trades division, New York, has been transferred to 
Savannah as manager, traffic department. D.'S. Bixler has been 
appointed special traffic representative at New York. B. 0. 
Bryant has been made assistant manager of the European and 
Mediterranean Trades division at New York. 

J. Carter Fort, a member of the law staff of the Commis- 
sion, has resigned to join the law forces of the Illinois Central, 
under R. V. Fletcher. Mr. Fort was in the employ of the Com- 
mission for ten years and always was in work requiring his 
knowledge as an attorney. For a while he was chief of the 
division of inquiry, the branch of the Commission devoting it- 
self to the enforcement of the parts of the statute providing 
fines and imprisonment for those disregarding them. He prac- 
ticed law in Washington before he became a member of the 
Commission’s law staff. He has had much experience in the 
Supreme Court work of the Commission, arguing, among others, 
the joint mine, New England and Orient division, the Swift 
Lumber Company, and the Chicago, New York & Boston Re- 
frigerator line cases. 

P. M. Havens has been made assistant general freight agent 
of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, at Indianapolis. 

W. J. Love, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Fleet Corporation, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Furness Lines in the United States and Canada. 
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DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Bos- 
ton will hold its annual meeting January 10. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City met at luncheon November 
11. G. M. Husser, manager of the Better Business Bureau, 
spoke on building confidence in Kansas City. 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will hold its “Kansas City 
Night” November 19. Dinner will be served, followed by a 
program to be given by the Kansas City members of the Sioux 
City club. 





The Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club held its semi-monthly 
meeting October 27. J. W. King, freight claim agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, told of the gains made in reducing losses 
on the railroads. ‘The club will hold its annual meeting De- 
cember 8. 





The Akron Traffic Association’s luncheon and business meet- 
ing, set for November 18, has been postponed because the date 
conflicted with that of the N. I. T. L.. The annual meeting will 
be held December 9. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held its weekly luncheon 
meeting November 10. W. B. Weisenburger, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, spoke on “Impressions of 
Europe.” 





The Marion Traffic Club met at the Harding Hotel Novem- 
ber 18. J. P. Patterson, district freight agent of the N. Y. C. 
lines, was the speaker. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its regular weekly 
luncheon and meeting November 11. Col. T. W. mammond, of 
the Minnesota National Guard, was the speaker. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville, together with the 
Engineers’ and Architects’ Club, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the National Association of Stationary 
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Engineers, heard an illustrated lecture November 14 by George 
A. Richardson, consulting engineer and special lecturer of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, on “The Steel Industry, Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow.” 





The Traffic Club of Chicago observed Armistice Day with a 
special luncheon November 11. There was appropriate patriotic 
music and an address by Gen. Abel Davis, who. commanded an 
Illinois brigade in France in the late war. 





The Detroit Traffic Club, which has been undergoing a 
reorganization, took possession of its new headquarters on the 
twelfth floor of the Statler Hotel November 14. A series of 
monthly dinners will be given in the winter season. Prior to 
July 1, 1924, the organization was known as the Transportation 
Club of Detroit, but its name has been changed to the Detroit 
Traffic Club, with its chief object to bring business executives 
and railroad officials together on a social basis. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held its 
monthly luncheon and meeting November 10. The club unaai- 
mously approved the transportation program adopted by the 
delegates to the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. Professor A. G. Loehr, of the Birmingham-Southern 
College, told of his experiences with European and Asiatic 
transportation systems. 





The Railway and Steamship Traffic Association of New York 
has announced that it will hold a “Get Acquainted” dinner in 
the club rooms of the Erie Railroad Athletic Association. 





The Traffic Club of Newark met November 3 and elected 
the following officers: President, G. W. Shannon; vice-presi- 
dents, W. A. Miller and W. A. Ruehl; treasurer, Henry Mar- 
tens, Jr. Members of the board of governors elected are F. J. 
Crowley, William Hildebrandt and D. R. Crotsley. 





The Canadian Industrial Traffic League will hold its sev- 
enth annual dinner at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, No- 
vember 26. Sir Robert A. Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, will be the speaker. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held the first of its bi-weekly 
luncheons and meetings of the season November 10. J. A. Oar- 
tel, head of the safety department of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, spoke on “Safety.” 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held its annual election Novem- 
ber 11 at its headquarters in the Southland Hotel, this city. 
Those elected were: President, W. H. Hitzelberger, Jr.; first 
vice-president, J. M. Allen; second vice-president, B. W. Thomas; 
third vice-president, R. J. Sefton; secretary-treasurer, A. J. 
Stone. Board of governors: Julian Nance, J. M. Hartsfield and 
Fred Gillette. The annual dinner will take place the evening 
of November 15. The members and their guests will be ad- 
dressed by R. E. L. Knight, an attorney of Dallas. The newly 
elected officers will be installed. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its “Santa Fe 
Dinner” at the Baltimore Hotel, Dec. 9. W. B. Storey, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, will be the speaker. 


FUNCTION OF THE TRAFFIC CLUB 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Now that the smoke has cleared away and it has been de- 
cided by the men who dictate the policies of The Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America that it has reached a position of pre- 
eminence, perhaps you will allow me the courtesy of a final 
word to clear up one or two points in my communication on 
which a wrong construction—unintentionally, I am sure—has 
been placed. 

As I am no longer an officer of The Traffic Club of New 
England I cannot speak for that ‘organization, but I can speak 
from experience. 

When the plans to form a national association were first 
submitted to us I was quite enthusiastic, and urged our board 
of governors to recommend that our club join as a charter mem- 
ber. It seemed to me that all member clubs would benefit to a 
greater or less degree; men of national reputation going from 
our club to another would not only inspire local clubs to greater 
activity along social and educational lines but would broaden the 
viewpoint of those who, because of their environment, might 
be disinclined to accept what was considered to be of most good 
to the greatest number. 

Then, too, there was the possibility of an exchange of- ideas, 
always helpful in stimulating greater interest in the problems 
of the day, and quite important if we are to keep abreast of the 
times. 

Unfortunately, after the national association was formed, 
we found the purposes of the leaders were quite the reverse 
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from what we anticipated. A great “political football game” 
was being staged, and we were expected to take sides as directed 
by our leaders, regardless of whether we liked the side we were 
on or not. 

The Traffic Club of New England, having agreed to stick it 
out for a year, our two delegates attended the conventions quite 
regularly. There is some satisfaction in knowing that our dele- 
gates insisted on a conversative program, and had much to do 
with holding down the radical element, preventing a condition 
of affairs which in all probability would have been disastrous. 

Questions submitted by the national association were first 
considered by the board of governors, and afterwards referred 
to our membership at a regular meeting for action. Notwith- 
standing the painstaking efforts of our secretary, who kept the 
national association fully informed, it seemed to us that when 
our position was at variance with that prescribed by those in 
control of affairs, our views were kept in the background, while 
much publicity was given to the support received from member 
clubs which favored the proposition. For this and other reasons 
the Traffic Club of New England, by a unanimous vote of its 
board of governors, withdrew from the national association. 

Your theory that through The Associated Traffic Clubs it is 
possible for the railroads'and shippers to agree on public ques- 
tions, is so impractical as to cause many of us to say, “What 
nonsense.” Consider, if you please, just one question—the ad- 
visability of amending the transportation act giving to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over port to port 
traffic. 

You know that every industrial traffic man on the Atlantic 
seaboard who vigorously favored the proposition would be in 
danger of losing his standing, and every railroad man who op- 
posed the proposition would be guilty of betraying the trust im- 
posed upon him by his superiors. 

Questions such as these cannot help but split up traffic clubs 
and cause wranglings and dissensions, for the membership in 
these organizations is made up of shippers and carriers—men 
who are conscientious and loyal to the interests which they 
serve. 

Yes, we “have a good time” in the Traffic Club of New Eng- 
land, and, best of all, we know in advance that at least for one 
evening in the month we can get together in a friendly way 
without fear of wrangling over some mooted question, regard- 
ing which we could never agree. What is the result? In two 
years’ time the attendance at these monthly affairs has increased 
from one hundred to three hundred on an average at each meet- 
ing, and sometimes the attendance is nearer five hundred. Men 
of national prominence come long distances to be our guests 
because, as I believe, the message they have to give is enthusias- 
tically received, for the members of our club are interested, and 
are glad of the opportunity to become better informed. 

Whenever an organization or individual undertakes to defy 
the laws of common sense, success may, for a limited time, 
result from hard and conscientious efforts, but, in the end, per- 
manent success is impossible. In my opinion it is quite as im- 
possible for The Associated Traffic Clubs to accomplish any- 
thing worth while, unless its leaders see the error of their ways 
and profit thereby, as it is for any human element to undertake 
to make the St. Lawrence River navigable for its entire length 
during all the winter months. 

I say again, the Traffic Club of New Pngland took the wise 
and proper course in withdrawing from The Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. Cc. B. BALDWIN. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 8, 1924. 





Mr. Baldwin’s facts are as distorted as, in our opinion, is his 
logic. The Associated Traffic Clubs of America is staging no political 
football game and it is not controlled by radicals. He lays his 
finger on the one action taken by the association that, in our 
opinion, was unwise, regardless of what position one might per- 
sonally take on the question involved. That was the action taken 
advocating Interstate Commerce Commission control of intercoastal 
steamship rates. But he ignores the fact that the association saw 
its mistake and rescinded the action, not because a majority of 
delegates or clubs disagreed with it, but because it was provocative 
of discord, and the object of the association is to give voice to agree- 
ment where practical unanimity can be reached on fundamental trans- 
portation questions. Mr. Baldwin’s letter shows that he understands 
nothing of the purpose of the association and knows nothing of how 
its affairs are being conducted. Moreover, his repetition of the opinion 
that the proposal that shippers and carriers agree on public questions 


is ‘nonsense’ shows him _to be a back number in these days of co- 
operative effort.—Editor The Traffic World. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

A community can be no more progressive than the minds 
of its people. What they think will determine, in large meas- 
ure, what it shall be. The more earnestly, the more ably, the 
more loyally, they think on its opportunities and its needs, the 
more surely and swiftly will it grow in civic worth. To stimu- 
late such thinking and turn it to practical account, they must 
be told of the purposes and kept informed of the activities of 
their civic organizations. 

“Let your lights so shine before men that they may see 
your good works” should be a larger feature in the future life 
of our traffic clubs than ever before. No greater civic organ- 
ization can be formed, no more influential factors can be put 
together, no heavier “artillery” in the business life of today 
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can be imagined than that of the personnel of our traffic clubs 
and yet, time and again, is the question asked in local affairs, 
“what is the traffic club?” It can hardly be that the inherent 
modesty of our industrial members or the well-known bashful 
tolerance of our carrier representatives, would individually op.- 
erate to hide their lights under he proverbial bushel, but rather 
that the unit feeling heretofore has been to hew to the line of 
traffic thought and effort, while faintly recalling in the off- 
shore mists that some dozen or more other civic organizations 
existed in our city. ; 

Personally, I should prefer the question, “why is a traffic 
club,” because of its wonderful opportunity for a _ lengthy 
speech. Only a short while since the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
advanced the subject, “the relation of our initial Atlanta lines 
to the future growth of Atlanta.” It devolved on the writer 
to secure the services of, perhaps, the greatest realtor in the 
South to amplify the subject before the membership. Consid- 
ering the broad vision and high financial standing of our con- 
templated speaker, the question, “what is the traffic club?” 
struck as a bombshell and the ensuing explanation only served 
to bring out that this. valuation genius, this grand over-lord of 
subdivision and central property had, for long eons of time, 
mentally catalogued our organization as a self-anointed ad- 
vistory council to the chief of police in the persecution of 
local traffic ordinances. His serious side and his wide influ- 
ences are now with us tooth and toe-nail because of that one 
meeting. 

The work of all men is getting to be more and more of 
a semi-public nature; the growing interdependence of all men 
on each other and the realization that world-cities are only 
compounded by “the everlasting teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” should all conspire to put the traffic club in the very 
front rank of civic affairs and the public should be informed 
through the daily press and kept informed through contact 
with other civic organizations, of traffic club activities and 
contemplated programs, bearing in mind the use of simple lan- 
guage always and the elimination of traffic vernacular. Only 
recently a traffic club news clipping reached me couched in 
language not readily understood in tariff compilation and the 
doctor, lawyer, banker, and, perhaps the merchants of that 
city may just as well have read Sanskrit. 

Never has the time arisen, when called on to explain the 
traffic clubs’ organization, purposes, and accomplishments, but 
that sincere interest and evident education resulted and, in the 
fear of repetition, I can only conclude that the average traffic 
club member should appreciate that he is a member of an 
organization second to none and composed of influences for 
the greatest possible good in any community and should never 
overloook an pportunity of explaining its workings to those 
engaged in other pursuits. 

T. B. Curtis, Fourth Vice-President, 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11, 1924. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD MEETING 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board held its ninth 
regular meeting at Buffalo, Oct. 14. Reports from both the 
railroad representatives present and the commodity committees 
gave indications of the improvement in business conditions over 
those at the time of earlier meetings. The railroad men re- 
ported an increase in loadings on all lines, but it was urged 
on the shippers to load more heavily, in order that no difficulty 
might be met in regard to a shortage of equipment. It was 
expressed by some of the shippers, however, that one means 
of avoiding equipment shortage was to do something about 
reducing the percentage of bad order equipment. The next 
meeting of the board will be held at Akron, O., in December. 


RATES ON HANDLE BILLETS 


A fourth section violation is alleged in rate, from Marengo, 
Ind., to Chicago Heights, assessed on ax-handle billets and 
handles in the rough, in Docket 15911, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago Heights against the B. & O. et al. heard 
by Examiner McGrath, at Chicago, November 7. 

F. B. McElroy, for the complainant, said that the rate 
charged from Marengo to Chicago Heights was more than from 
New Albany, although Marengo was intermediate to the latter 
station. He testified that, in his opinion, the rates over the 
Southern Railway, which moves the traffic out of Marengo, 
were too high in comparison with rates on lumber charged 
by the northern lines. He said the rate the complainant was 
seeking was 1814 cents a hundred, as compared with the one 
paid of 21 to 24% cents during the period involved, from 1920 
up to the present. 

Fred H. Behring, for the defendant, said that, with regard 
to the rates, the Commission had recognized the conditions 
of the district through which the Southern traveled and had 
allowed it class B rates with a scale of local rates higher than 
on other lines. He said that, as for the fourth section viola- 
tion, the Commission, in its report on 8381, J. V. Stimson 


against the Southern, had authorized departures in practically 
the same territory. 
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Midwinter at an engine terminal on the New 
York Central Lines.. A giant Pacific type 
locomotive leaving the round house for a 
night run on the main line. 
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eady for the Winter 


New York Central Lines carry one-tenth 
of the commerce of the country. Upon 
their efficient performance through the 
winter depend the comfort and welfare 
of millions of people. 


Food, fuel and other necessities—the raw 
materials of industr y—must be kept mov- 
ing hour after hour in all kinds of weather 
to prevent the slowing up of industry and 
human suffering. Reserves would quickly 
vanish if the railroads failed. 


New York Central Lines have made ready 
for the winter. Reserves of cars and 
locomotives, standing idle ‘all summer, 
are now being’ called upon to move the 
crops, fuel!supplies and raw materials. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


) 


Box cars for grain, open cars for coal, 
special refrigerator cars for perishable 
products—a quarter of a million cars 
bearing the familiar mark of the New 
York Central Lines—are moving over 
the country. Road beds, bridges, signals 
—all are ready for the demands of winter. 


And 175,000 men of the New York Central 
family, on 12,000 miles of lines from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic Coast 
—the men who operate the New York 
Central Lines—they, too, are ready for 
the test. They have a tradition of public 
service to maintain—a tradition that has 
grown up through nearly a century of 
railroad achievement. 
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BIG ROAD SEPTEMBER FIGURES 


Class I roads with operating revenues above $25,000,000 
annually had a net railway operating income in September of 
$100,036,349, as compared with $76,762,707 in September, 1923, 
and of $578,550,454 for the nine months ended with September, 
as compared with $603,448,080 for the same period of 1923, 
according to statistics on operating revenues and expenses 
of large steam roads compiled from reports of the carriers by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Operating revenues, operating expenses, net railway oper- 
ating income and the operating ratio for individual roads for 
September, 1924 and 1923, follow: 

Operating 

Net railway ratio 

Operating Operating operating (per 
revenues expenses income* cent) 
Operating 

Net railway ratio 

Operating Operating operating (per 


revenues expenses income cent) 
Total—Roads reported— 








1924 $456,420,53 $3 322,121,760 $100.036,349 70.6 
1923 459,686,303 352,779, "834 76,762,707 76.7 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine 
1924 6,734,041 5,155,182 1,072,747 76.6 
1923 7,023,799 5,789,469 737,460 82.4 
New York, New Haven & Hareford— 
1924 10,722,647 8,003,852 1,910.053 74.6 
1923 11,190,891 8,893,131 1,492,104 79.5 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1924 4 006,813 2,822,661 1,130,066 70.4 
1923 3,399,069 2,942,283 348,070 86.6 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Svstem— 
1924 7,331,638 5,272,326 1,513 997 71.9 
1923 6,297,225 5,285,474 666,944 83.9 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
> 1924 10,985,902 8,176,672 2,199,561 74.4 
1923 10,063,632 8,096,934 1,488,049 80.5 
Lehigh Valley— 
1924 6,460,696 5,002,825 1,083,118 77.4 
1923 5,283,244 4,709,884 424.136 89.1 
Michigan Central— 
1924 7,429,070 4,934,273 1,959,354 66.4 
1923 7,582,595 5,857,633 1,143,446 77.3 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1924 32,426,480 23,479,965 6,783,612 72.4 
1923 34,785,854 27,104,793 5,820,125 77.9 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1924 4,640,248 3,292,058 1,064,281 70.9 
1923 4, ,719,716 3,790,924 474,457 80.3 
Pere Marquette— 
1924 3,666,267 2,578,012 785,824 70.3 
1923 4,052,996 3,240,975 553,179 80.0 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
1924 2,416,310 2,054,435 596,703 85.0 
1923 3,853,263 2,734,163 1,286,775 71.0 
Wabash— 
1924 5,811,303 4,069,642 1,254,185 70.0 
1923 5,907,626 4,481,824 943,345 75.9 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 


1924 19,355,865 13,892,774 4,268,449 71.8 

1923 21,527,022 16,435,145 3,977,152 76.3 
Central of New Jersey— 

1924 4,986,338 2,815,373 1,614,401 56.5 

1923 4,264,943 4,172,213 d190,708 97.8 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 

. 1924 2,288,567 1,796,053 337,768 78.5 

1923 2,512,172 2,088,855 318,752 83.1 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. eee T 

1924 8,158,352 5,510,127 2,105,213 67.5 

1923 8,074,169 6,695,498 910,369 82.9 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 

1924 1,630,439 1,055,467 306,260 64.7 

1923 2,102,710 1,575,378 239,307 74.9 
Long Island— 

1924 3,361,415 2,147,390 726,163 63.9 

1923 3,201,872 2,161,279 527,005 67.5 
Pennsylvania— 

1924 56,664,502 43,721,945 8,176,830 77.2 

1923 62,617,470 50,937,881 7,221,823 81.3 
Reading— 

1924 7,883,164 5,443,229 2,241,063 69.0 

1923 7,532,375 6,679,540 535,345 88.7 

Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1924 


9,649,875 7,520,860 1,833,585 77.9 
1923 9,159,030 6,965,883 1,744,371 76.1 
Norfolk & Western— 
1924 7,920,026 5,524,388 2,023,220 69.8 
; 1923 8,435,184 6,280,873 1,796,594 74.5 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1924 5,667,825 4,645,031 669,632 82.0 
' 1923 5,487,547 4,646,397 649,531 84.7 
Central of Georgia— 
1924 2,265,391 1,701,002 447,198 175.1 
— 1923 2,053,567 1,728,719 269,203 84.2 
Illinois Central— 
1924 13,029,025 9,773,478 2,166,742 75.0 
- 1923 13,674,874 10,988,768 1,830,419 80.4 
Louisville & Nashville— 
192 11,740,878 8,162,072 2,862,732 69.5 
1923 11,475,130 9,497,140 1,734,427 82.8 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1924 3,987,776 3,197,538 658,085 80.2 
1923 3,970,605 3, 079,334 656,067 77.6 
Southern— 
1924 12,089,444 8,222,522 3,122,676 68.0 
1923 12,410,252 9,283,184 2,343,651 74.8 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1924 2,035,920 1,402,749 492,461 68.9 
1923 1,824,050 1,491,230 189,599 81.8 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1924 14,631,856 10,665,150 
1923 14,062,408 11,056,345 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1924 15,127,381 10,824,801 
1923 14,804,029 10,893,293 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 
1924 2,878,050 1,987,652 
1923 2,554,243 2,045,672 


1924 11,304,197 6,947,691 
1923 11,716,674 7,277,749 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1924 ,169,536 3,258,929 
1923 4,740,683 3,398,991 


3 

1924 9,176,637 5,890,466 

1923 9,824,938 6,32 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1924 2,574,307 1,90: 
1923 3,077,944 2,37 

Central Western Region: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1924 19,204,783 11,912,310 
1923 17,047,540 12,471,026 


1924 2,803,470 2,091,644 

1923 2,978,877 2,063,541 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

1924 15,717,314 10,841,596 

1923 15,060,340 11,340,983 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 

1924 11,883,883 8,193,729 

1923 10,744,253 7,889,224 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 


Great Northern— 


Northern Pacific— 


Chicago & Alton— 


1924 3 459,364 2,723,439 
1923 3,483,501 2,916,788 

Oregon Short Line— 
1924 3,379,228 2,238,672 


1923 3,773,682 2,599,922 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 
1924 18,130,837 11,532,803 
1923 19,003,928 11,934,705 


1924 12,753,494 6,975,076 
1923 12,607,227 7,359,494 
Southwestern Region: 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 
1924 2,514,381 1,571,835 
1923 2,225,733 1,677,560 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1924 3,100,543 1,744,411 
1923 2,300,646 1,682,992 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1924 3,258,882 2,192,235 
1923 2,867,024 2,260,188 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
1924 2,304,385 1,442,803 
1923 2,114,808 1,484,518 


1924 11,300,819 8,659,381 
1923 10,239,452 8,739,913 

St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1924 7,823,713 5,167,191 
1923 7,283,601 5,427,684 


1924 2,977,260 1,980,742 
1923 2,691,890 1,923,126 


Union Pacific 





Missouri-Pacific— 


Texas & Pacific— 
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2,693,823 
1,980,028 
3,024,940 
2,664,107 


3,082,268 
3,508,200 


1,056,310 
962,606 


2,732,190 
2,879,894 


372,907 
363,154 


524,709 
677,808 


3,649.631 
2,882,359 


2.682,183 
2,028,420 


569,178 
395,460 
767,97 
713,97 


4,621,283 
5,201,143 


4,676.561 
4,136,444 


2 
8 


832,902 
386,905 


1,188,309 
485,600 


778,800 
509.795 


646,455 
397,456 


1,724,202 
790,751 


2,180,547 
1,472,892 


782,925 
653,020 


- 20 


76.6 
85.4 


66.0 
74.5 
66.5 
71.4 


The same figures for the nine months ended with Septem- 


ber, 1924, and 1923, follow: 


Operating Operating 
revenues expenses 
Operating Operating 
revenues expenses 


Total—Roads reported— 
1924 $3,707.927,659 $2,861,627,473 
1923 4,011,475,641 3,145,653,610 

New England Region: . 

Boston & Maine— 


1924 58,371,641 47,967,195 

1923 65,083,203 57,262,669 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 

1924 94,829,587 73,441,063 

1923 100,516,271 81,223,987 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 


1924 33.780,840 27,460,285 

1923 35,291,443 29,184,263 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 

1924 64,213,204 48,308,643 

1923 64,876,691 52,353,747 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 

1924 88,976,487 72,374,225 

1923 99,889,975 81,897,347 
Lehigh Valley— 

1924 56,709,343 45,143,623 

1923 55,341,462 50,526,333 
Michigan Central— i 

1924 66,008,646 46,532,664 

1923 71,777,092 48,967,573 


New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
192 275,567,861 207,305,870 


1923 321,240,977 240,502,554 
New York, ieee St. Louis— 


40,038,339 30,464,013 

1923 43,301,328 31,707,881 
Pere Marquette— 

1924 30,930,970 23,319,479 

1923 34,039,594 26,088,631 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 

1924 23,553,057 19,100,963 

1923 34,825,912 22,856,941 
Wabash— 

1924 48,398,913 37,525,804 


1923 49,226,645 38,470,459 


Operating 


operating 


Net railway ratio 
(per 


income* cent) 
Operating 


operating 


Net railway ratio 
(per 


income* cent) 


$578,550,454 
603,448,080 


6,146,620 
1,506,526 
13,884,220 
8,757,416 
5,636,569 
4,935,238 


11.462,826 
9,426,312 


11,909,048 
12,653,555 


8,683,935 
2,779,441 


14,536,984 
16,485,085 


48,307,412 
60,535,039 


6,331,012 
8,045,575 


4,931,383 
4,976,946 


6,038,473 
13,085,932 


6.260,267 
6,755,309 
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Here’s a Book 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


You Ought to Have 





“THE TRAFFIC WORLD” 
says— 


“A lot of information is contained in the 
small space occupied by a copy of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools’ new Traffic 
Man’s Handbook. Issued in uniform size and 
binding with the other books of this series, it 
contains much information unknown to traffic 
men and much information known to them but 
not otherwise readily available. Chapters on 
tariff interpretation, classification, and articles 
on demurrage, storage in transit, etc., are 
interspersed with practical information as to 
packing, marking and other mechanical details 
of traffic work. The organization and equip- 
ment of an up-to-date traffic department is 
described in great detail. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the reproduction of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, and by a compre- 
hensive index. It contains almost 400 pages. 
The handbook was written and compiled by 
Asa Colton, lecturer on trade and transporta- 
tion, New York University.” 


PRICE, ONLY $1 


385 Pages 
334 "x54" 
Written and compiled by 
ASA COLTON 


Just fill out the coupon below—slip it into 
an envelope with a dollar bill and mail. This 
385-page I. C. S. Traffic Man’s Handbook will 
come speeding to you by return mail. 
back if not satisfied. 


Money 





a ee ——— =e 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6723-D, Scranton, Penna. 


I enclose One Dollar. Please send me— 
postpaid — the 385-page I. C. S. Traffic 
Man’s Handbook. It is understood that if 
I am not entirely satisfied I may return 
this book within five days and you will 
refund my money. 
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Joint Service With 


HOULDER, WEIR & BOYD 
Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


From From From 
Baltimore New York Savannah 
pent 2 td CARROLL...... Nov. 1 Nov. 22 Nov. 26 
_....  aataa ane Dec. 2 Dec. 6 Dec. 10 
Se Dec. 16 Dec. 20 Dec. 24 
SEEKONK .............. Dec. 30 Jan. 3 Jan. 7 
PETER KERR............ Jan. 13 Jan. 17 Jan. 21 
See Jan. 27 Jan. 31 Feb. 4 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















































Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment 
at Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports 
of California, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and 
the Far East. 


Joint Service With 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
tTHURINGIA ......... Nov. 20 {WESTPHALIA ....... Dec. 18 
*DEUTSCHLAND ...... Nov. 27. *ALBERT BALLIN ...Dec. 27 
tMOUNT CLAY ..... --Dee. 6 {THURINGIA .......... Dec. 31 
CLEVELAND ........ ec. 11 


¢Cabin and Third Class Passengers. *First, Second and Third 
Class. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
MONTICELLO (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)...... Nov. 15 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
IDARWALD (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)........ Nov. 29 
KYPHISSIA (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)......... Dec. 18 


WESTERWALD (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)..... Jan. 8 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


MONTICELLO (via Hampton Roads).............s+esee0- Nov. 22 
IDARWALD (via Hampton Roads)............ceseeeeesees Dec. 5 
KYPHISSIA (via Hampton Roads)...........ceesseeeeeees Dec. 24 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 
IE «5:6 aed:b deb 58659 O SCS SS 45O 4.0 Ss CEN Uwe ee Nov. 17 
I 5 oi0-4:9'0 6 6:is8 6.09 b:b0 2 0SENROESEUSOT HEDEO CONDENSES Nov. 26 
EE a nie c anaes cnree 5 Dae ee Genet eetand Cewm ecw eel Dec. 8 
EE, aeisveiic Saas wanuewenieiehSscbewse vere enewesee Dec. 27 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
iis oa.snw oecwinciceiebvewsneersoens Last half of November 
I, 655 Be Rico Gane a Sewwewewees Second half of December 


ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U. S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.........Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH. ......0..000 Crceecieweses 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
SYRACUSE. ..... cc ccccccccccccccccccccsccccves 201 Mitchell Bidg. 


COREE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE EH EE EET EH EES 







eee eee weer eraser esses 


eee eee ee ee eee reser eeeseeeseee 


eee eee ee ee eee sees esses eteeeees 


EE iarcgidisosc'esioeos ns oecwsws Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
be (MFT ee -Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
Nn cocbincswcceepeneooss Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
ES a re eee Sudden & Christensen 
BAT PO nc cc ccccccvcccccescccveeves Sudden & Christensen 
neve weep ewe Seeeesaessenee M. J. Hogan & Co. 
TACT. ccccccsce alates ecccccecsesss- Sudden & Christensen 
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Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 


1924 166,061,292 128,341,899 

1923 195,315,973 149,599,780 
Central of New Jersey— 

1924 41,632,733 30,892,037 

1923 43,331,604 36,200,862 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 

1924 19,171,980 16,751,690 

1923 21,322,499 18,463,701 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 

1924 64,826,609 49,790,710 

1923 72,126,099 53,735,956 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 

1924 15,933,068 11,579,178 

1923 21,321,308 13,896,032 
Long Island— 

1924 26,930,827 19,817,807 

1923 26,186,019 19,117,718 
Pennsylvania— 

1924 480,944,250 383,233,228 

1923 547,353,125 447,808,964 
Reading— 

1924 68,319,498 52,515,785 

1923 81,093,262 55,412,010 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 


1924 79,393,720 60,410,473 

1923 75,835,106 57,929,615 
Norfolk & Western— 

1924 68,398,581 51,796,938 

1923 70,665,181 54,368,746 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 


1924 60,993,066 44,964,615 
1923 59,390,359 44,583,990 
Central of Georgia— 
1924 19,907,510 15,662,765 
1923 19,710,609 15,799,311 
Illinois Central— 
1924 112,361,443 87,479,189 
as 1923 125,547,734 100,343,756 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1924 99,257,548 79,826,223 
1923 101,386,694 81,769,551 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1924 39,046,908 30,392,220 
1923 38,291,505 29,836,174 
Southern— 
1924 105,022,088 77,466, 260 
1923 111,827,631 84,290,531 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
192 15,487,901 11,666,989 
. 1923 15,019,750 13,266,271 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1924 111,426,279 91,180,678 
1923 120,321,637 100,893,594 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1924 115,353,595 94,666,528 
1923 127,282,894 103,361,897 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 


1924 20,564,648 16,765,915 

1923 21,055,861 17,956,392 
Great Northern— 

1924 75,027,928 55,619,974 

1923 85,285,532 66,569,822 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1924 33,331,198 27,348,411 


1923 37,098,211 28,889,357 
Northern Pacific— 
1924 66,715,985 53,188,961 
1923 73,231,917 61,718,081 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1924 21,339,176 17,017,793 
1923 21,377,988 19,252,298 


Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 


1924 140,015,043 106,383,267 

1923 148,109,866 108,812,677 
Chicago & Alton— 

1924 22,819,546 17,667,910 

1923 25,131,489 19,145,174 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

1924 119,121,618 88,575,314 

1923 128,108,379 102,657,845 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 

1924 91,215,129 72,526,505 

1923 92,221,471 75,344,537 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 

1924 23,683,886 20,439,720 

1923 24,718,567 22,401,255 
Oregon Short Line— 

1924 25,735,851 19,370,913 

1923 27,394,930 20,962,600 


Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 


1924 142,117,764 100,300,549 
1923 149,306,844 102,954,443 
Union Pacific— 
1924 80,590,842 55,005,638 
1923 83,807,024 58,473,024 


Southwestern Region: 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 


1924 19,311,344 14,878,648 

1923 17,066,660 14,622,105 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 

1924 19,868,749 16,125,595 

1923 17,714,943 14,924,090 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 

1924 24,559,288 16,943,501 

1923 25,832,386 19,420,443 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 

1924 15,248,401 11,437,948 

1923 14,822,843 12,200,135 
Missouri-Pacific— 

1924 88,925,607 71,723,352 

1923 83,679,214 72,236,798 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 

1924 62,105,865 44,311,440 

1923 63,908,174 46,690,029 
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27,728,017 
34,932,894 


6,547,825 
4,017,213 


823,740 
2,425,825 


10,090,870 
13,871,284 


2,188,358 
4,811,911 


3,826,493 
3°505,405 


59,121,698 
63,998,213 


13,827,518 
23,953,551 


16,709,595 
15,261,793 


12,320,019 
14,360,332 


11,551,279 
11,001,744 


3,184,812 
2,995,849 
18,156,448 
17,490,553 


15,192 898 
16,039,164 


6,553,134 
5,442,310 


20,719,182 
20,034,710 


2,646,878 
621,334 


11,699,028 
10,453,732 


10,324,216 
12,602,078 


2,115,402 
1,849,418 


12,407,460 
13,275,167 


3,129,830 
5,614,159 


10,409,359 
8,616,092 


1,904,752 
d 307,640 


2,214,388 
1,443,006 


3,312,749 
3,508,567 
28,080,540 
32,319,156 
18,087,659 
18,839,714 


3,253,549 
1,483,453 


2,236,408 
1,521,498 


6,136,594 
5,970,172 


1,906,452 
466,538 


10,738,381 
5,671,625 


14,482,951 
13,786,594 
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Texas & Pacific— : 
1924 23,842,007 
1923 22,863,770 
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18,657,080 
18,741,661 





3,295,011 


78, 
2519195 aS 


* “Net railway operating income” is derived from ‘Railway oper- 
ating income,’’ modified by debits and credits arising from “Equipment 


rents” and “Joint facility rents.” 
and Deficit. 


SEPTEMBER OPERATING RESULTS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of Class I roads for September, 1924 and 1923, 
and the nine months ended with September, 1924 and 1923, for 


the United States as a whole, follow: 


UNITED STATES 


1924 
236,165.42 


Item 
Average number of miles operated.... 


REVENUES 
NE 8570's. neihe wae a dlncrd aw weep eee tae $ 399,037,605 
POMBONGCP cick bewvicieiview evpisias mnevinvecs *93,195,511 
SEO rn er ren ee aes 7,795,012 
III, co av ers.5 10-5 racare Gide aibieloceiaendre na wate we 12,406,015 
Al other transportation... ...6cccccscss 17,035,423 
BIE ilu cig aig oad mse cnt esuaccccutre 10,731,369 
ORE BC oo 6 cictcewcwcetecscegeee 856,590 
Ro a eS ee eee 218,924 
Railway operating revenues........ $ 540,838,601 

EXPENSES 
Maintenance of way and structure..... 72,829,815 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 104,988,112 
INS So srctu nds olaracececale:e aise ei ataleiacecareoatwveree 8,127,342 
UII. hac Goo oe ne Saicaamaewes 178,405,929 
Miscellaneous operations............... 4,525,896 
MINN 5.614.001 sie o Salen oar niuralealow we wlueaéi eine 13,841,764 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,095,738 
Railway operating expenses........ $ 381,623,120 


Net revenue from railway operations.. 


159,215,481 
RGU WAY TOE HOCTURIGs 60.00 ccsceessevesis 


33,586,622 


Uncollectible railway revenues......... 113,750 
Railway operating income.......... $ 125,515,109 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.......... 7,078,074 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........ 1,676,776 
Net railway operating income...... $ 116,760,259 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per ct.) 70.56 


FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1924 


Average number of miles operated..... 236,039.75 
REVENUES 

ING 6,50 bids Scrteaecee a oak cose ebraeueore $3,165,860,897 
ENED oid csrcatw siasionvieedeeeos weasels $824,096,543 
IND Saslasartistiasreoa inti aansiadie wen are eam 71,652,603 
NN noi ienliciiyin Rainlniv.w'nwcvinte Cenacers 103,184,112 
All other transportation. .........ccccsceses 143,215,352 
SA te cet re 88,746,587 
SOM SACO vk oiiivcvivwrsencucusos 7,740,394 
SONNE SUCHIN — OR ooo 056 6 ee viernes sree nvnee 1,924,078 

Railway operating revenues........ $4,402,572,410 

EXPENSES 

Maintenance of way and structure..... 601,611,072 
Maintenance of equipment............. 948,086,996 
NINN sacore acess kaise dks ease erie n Gagiermecaln.eetets 73,825,426 
we re ra 1,620,915,700 
Miscellaneous operations............06. 37,866,315 
eS eer ee rere 126,513,113 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 9,853,939 

Railway operating expenses........ $3,398,964,683 


Net revenue from railway operations... 1,003,607,727 


Hatlway tad ACCrugls..... ccccccescesses 254,617,852 
Uncollectible railway revenues......... 1,522,895 

Railway operating income.......... $ 747,466,980 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance......... 53,609,210 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........ 15,887,780 

Net railway operating income...... $ 677,969,990 
Ratio of expense to revenues (per ct.) 77.20 





*Includes $3,399,896 sleeping and parlor car surcharge; 


$3,583,941 sleeping and parlor car surcharge; 


1923 
235,936.78 


$ 390,881,381 
7105,902,309 
7,484,741 
11,912,003 
17,165,117 
12,009,795 
921,072 
214,708 


$ 546,061,710 


76,687,125 
125,040, 683 
7,812,495 
189,915,227 
4,571,548 
13,608,782 
970,619 


$ 416,665,241 


129,396,469 
29,245,342 
118,381 


$ 100,032,746 


5,697,850 
1,858,328 


$ 92,476,568 
76.30 


AND 1923 
235,805.78 


$3, 443,988,635 
§865,537,657 
67,921,557 
112,354,047 
149,615,621 
100,696,676 
7,536,259 
1,998,970 


$4,745,651,482 


609,816,163 
1,105,900,158 
69,533,683 
1,767,735,896 
38,200,034 
121,111,801 
7,613,522 
$3,704,684,213 
1,040,967,269 
248,317,229 
1,178,532 


$ 791,471,508 


51,704,859 
16,574,535 


$ 723,192,114 
78.06 


+ Includes 


tIncludes $27,914,133 


sleeping and parlor car surcharge; § Includes $27,635,069 sleeping and 


parlor car surcharge. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN REGULARITY 


Captain Samuel Pray, agent for 


the American-Hawaiian 


Steamship Company, at Boston, has recently called the atten- 
tion of receivers of freight in his territory, originating on the 
Pacific Coast, to the fact that, out of a total of twenty-six 
ships arriving at Boston for the period—May through October: - 
fifteen arrived right on time, while eleven arrived ahead of 


time. 
a good service has prevailed. 


The service is one arrival per week. Westbound, equally 
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Houston’s Shipside Warehouse 


SBINYON SHIPS|DE WAREH 


* 


‘ é 


OUSE CO " PAI ee pyrite 


7 


Direct from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 
Warehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 
Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 

Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. 


With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper handling of your 
shipments. 


Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 
A branch house service without the heavy overhead usually required. Cargo or carload shipments solicited. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE C0., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WHERE THE SOUTH BEGINS 
‘Home of the South’s 


LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 


Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


STORAGE - MERCHANDISE - HAY - GRAIN - AUTOMOBILES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Reasonable Rates - Lowest Insurance - Prompt Service 





Your warehousing and distribution 


M r. M an uf acturer:- problems made easy in our Warehouses 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


MEMBER A. W. A. 
General Offices :—15th Floor, Central Bank Building 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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OCEAN SHPPING QUIET, RATES FIRM 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The ship charter market this week offered no ‘material 
change from the preceding period. It was noticeable, however, 
that vessels offered at slight recessions from the prevailing 
figures were quickly taken by shippers to protect future orders, 
and that rates developed no weakness. The volume of business 
was small. The general opinion among brokers was that the 
present waiting position may last for a short time, but that 
the chances are in favor of further advances when the ex- 
pected increase in trade takes place. 

Aside from the full-cargo market, it was evident that the 
conferences were advancing their prices slightly here and there, 
with the general trend upward. General merchandise shows 
a gradual increase, though steamship officials do not expect 
any sudden upward rush such as that which occurred_in the 
charter market in September. Both export and import ship- 
ments are making moderate gains, as shown in the monthly 
reports of the Department of Commerce. 

Grain rates from Montreal are expected to advance shortly, 
as the season draws to an end and shipowners show an in- 
creasing reluctance to accept the dangers of ice without com- 
pensation in the form of higher rates. This will not affect 
the general market on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The prevailing grain rates are as follows: 


United Kingdom— Hamburg-Bremen— 


i | eres 3/10% oo ere 15%e 

ee ee 4/ 3@4/6 SE eUuiinvaneeeoecvies 17%e 

I sc womenderas aes 3/ 3@3/6 I vac aande ee olecme 15%c 
Antwerp-Rotterdam— Mediterranean— 

BROMEEOR) ccccceccoces 14%c A rer 20 @20%c 

Et rr 16%ec ree Cre 201% @21c 

PO ceccchincwavewi 14%ec PE hasincnswnaens 8c 


The market seemed to be firmer in London than here, as 
charterers were reported to be paying an average of one-half 
cent a 100 pounds more than New York shippers. Cables from 
abroad were more optimistic. 

Renewal of speculation in ship space was indicated by the 
several vessels chartered with options for three or four Euro- 
pean ports, showing that shippers were anticipating require- 
ments which have not yet developed. 

The coal trade was somewhat weaker, with only a limited 
demand. Shippers offered $3 to $3.10 a ton to West Italy, but 
shipowners held their vessels at $3.25 for November-December 
loading. One vessel was fixed to Rio de Janeiro at $3.30 a ton. 
Small inquiries were reported for the River Plate at $3.40 to 
$3.50 a ton. British coal prices and the comparatively low 
rates from there to South America served to hold the market 
here in check. 

The sugar trade was practically at a standstill, with ves- 
sels offered at 24 to 25 shillings a ton from San Domingo and 
22 to 23 shillings from Cuba to the United Kingdom or Con- 
tinent. 

The lumber market was inclined to await the effect of the 
Shipping Board reduction in rates from the Gulf to the River 
Plate to $12 a 1,000 feet. Private owners were not inclined to 
meet this figure, with the result that trading was at a minimum. 

A number of changes have been made in the conference 
tariffs to French Atlantic ports. Among those effective imme- 
diately are an increase in high density cotton from 30 to 35 
cents a 100 pounds, and in standard bales from 45 to 50 cents. 
Effective December 1, the rate on agricultural implements will 
be increased from $5 to $7 a ton, weight or measurement. 
Effective January 1, lubricating oil will be advanced from 30 to 
32% cents a 100, spelter, copper and zinc from $5 to $5.50 a 
ton and lead from $4.75 to $5.25. 

The following rate changes have also been made from 
north Atlantic ports: 


*100 7100 
; lbs. lbs. 
cmt MUNIN I 5055 ow al'ns Gaiam weal ele oie eloua acabaleuale 80c 85¢e 
ee ee eee 65c 70¢ 
oS ERR ey ree ee 45¢c .50c 
EL ESS Ee Pe I Pe 25¢ 2714¢c 
Pe INS I I 5 ican oe olin xo o'e- Kin. 6 bc ui'el woricier ws arenealiapalione 75¢ 80c 
I a2: a a hs swan orinler er dicen: wid: eirskhr SI ACeial wide RO RegSiace 35c 40c 
BLINN ceiicienc:aalirberinne Saniccninnncnwe wwe ewsceeunieae 45c 50c 


*To Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. +} Bremen and Hamburg. 


The new rates on scrap rubber and caustic soda are 10 
— _— the old rate. Present rates will hold until April 
0, 1925. 

Rate changes made at the monthly meeting of the United 
Kingdom, Irish Free State Conference, from the north Atlantic, 
were as follows: Foundry parting, 60 cents; hair, curled and 
woven on burlap (upholstery), $2.50; horse hair in bales, $1.25; 
hematine crystals and match blocks, 50 cents; common iron 
hinges, light lumber and heavy wood billets, 45 cents; pickled 
split leather in bales or casks, 85 cents; heavy lumber and 
logs under 2 tons, each 35 cents; heavy wagon oak planks, 2 
inches or over in thickness, 30 cents; light lumber logs under 
2 tons, 40 cents; shuttle blocks, 65 cents. All above rates 
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are per 100 pounds and effective immediately, except that new 
rates on lumber, logs, planks and blocks are not effective untij 
January 1. The following changes were made on measure. 
ment cargo: Horse hair in cases, 40 cents per cubic foot; 
common goggles, 40 cents per cubic foot. 

While there have been no changes in the South and East 
African trades, it is understood that advances will be made on 
January 1. 

The following new rates have been made by the River 
Plate Conference: 

Passngr. ships Freighters 


WE III 0s oases oi Bbw Se vnaielnsic nmrwne $13.00 w/m $12.00 
ES RRR ES RE eye treet 20.00 w/m 18.00 
AGE GTN GIIMUMITION.. «o.oo cccsccedccesoecee 20.00 w/m 18.00 
IN Sr oirciniassserccane ca smaicekiamseemeeee 14.00 w/m 12.50 
The Brazil Conference announces the following changes: 
Rio and Santos Bahai 

Psngr. ships Frgtrs. All ships 

EE I I io nin oo ce 6c cicckecnwitews $12.00 $10.80 $14.00 
Iron, steel brackets and handles......... 13.50 12.25 15.50 
Small APMe aMMURILION. . 06.000 cccccsccecs 42.00 38.00 16.00 


Effective November 15, the rate on alumina sulphate will 
be reduced from 45 to 40 cents per 100 pounds landed at Havana. 

The following rate changes are announced from New York 
to Vera Cruz,. Tampico and Progreso: Barium chloride to 
Vera Cruz, Tampico and Puerto Mexico, 35 cents per 100; same 
to Progreso, 44 cents plus 25 per cent lighterage; salt, N. O. §. 
to the first three ports, 20 cents; same to Progreso, 25 cents 
plus 25 per cent lighterage. 

The problem of differential rates is now under discussion 
by the U. S. Intercoastal Conference. Under the ruling that 
lines with sailings not less frequently than every two weeks 
may quote differentials under the conference tariffs, five com- 
panies have adjusted their schedules to take advantage of the 
differentials. As these have ten ships a month, it means that 
there is a vessel leaving every three days on an average on 
which differential rates are available. This has raised a serious 
question for the ten lines still maintaining the conference tar- 
iffs. While it is understood no definite solution is yet in sight, 
it is possible that the conference may extend from two to three 


weeks the frequency of sailings necessary to obtain the differ- 
entials. 


PORT DIFFERENTIAL BRIEFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Counsel for the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, in briefs 
filed this week with the Shipping Board in the port differential 
case, contended that the board had the power under the ship- 
ping laws to enter an order providing for discontinuance of the 
alleged discrimination against the southern ports by reason of 
the maintenance of the differentials of 7144 cents and 15 cents 
a hundred pounds from the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, re- 
spectively, over the rates from the north Atlantic ports. 

J. V. Norman, of Norman, Quirk & Graham, filed a brief on 
behalf of the Public Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C., 
Municipal Docks & Terminals of the Port Jacksonville, Fla., 
the City of Jacksonville, the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Commodore Point Terminal Company. 

“The government of the United States,” said Mr. Normai, 
“having spent hundreds of millions of dollars to eStablish a 
merchant marine finds itself and those who operate its vessels 
compelled by certain conference agreements to permit foreign 
owned steamship lines to fix the rates for the transportation 
of freight from its north Atlantic ports to European ports and 
having done so, deny to the government of the United States 
and the operates of its vessels the right to charge from south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports the rates thus fixed but require the 
charging of certain fixed differentials more than those rates. It 
is to correct this intolerable situation that these proceedings 
were instituted.” 

Counsel said it was the position of the south Atlantic 
ports that all of the commodities now on the north Atlantic 
initiative list should be placed on the parity list so that after 
the rates were initiated by the North Atlantic Conference, the 
steamship lines serving the southern ports would have the priv- 
ilege of charging not less than the rates so fixed. He Said this 
would enable the operators from the southern ports to meet 
the rates prescribed by the North Atlantic when competition 
required that they should but not otherwise. The south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, counsel said, have been struggling for many 
years to obtain the opportunity to compete on equal terms, sO 
far as rates are concerned, for traffic originating in the territory 
that is approximately equi-distant from all north Atlantic, south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. Southern factories are at a disadvant- 
age because of the ocean freight differentials, it was contended. 
The board was asked not to perpetuate a situation that pen- 
alized at one and the same time the struggling infant industries 
of the South and the government’s steamship lines. It was also 
contended that differences in distance and cost of transportation 
were not controlling in making ocean rates. 

With reference to the power of the Shipping Board to cor- 
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DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


between 


NEW ORLEANS — MOBILE 
GALVESTON—HOUSTON 


and 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports 
Through bills of ay de issued from Gulf Ports to Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transshipment at San Francisco. 


——_ bills of lading from Pacific Coast Ports te Mexico, Cuba, Porte 
Rico, West Indies, Central America, South America. , Europe 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 







15 Moore St. 
New York City 


MYNESN 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


S.S. A. L. KENT 


I 6 ihicd ens ne hun dear eaian Nov. 15 
Ne 85d dein botr with deed deca acme Nov. 18 
I 20 a cdinss dens acne dh eee Nov. 21 
Sailings every two weeks thereafter 
DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson or 67 Wall St., New York 
ch Offices 


Chi yh 
Iedelphin, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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THE PORT OF 
HOUSTON 


Shipped 34,000,000 Pounds 
of Cotton Seed Cake and 
Meal During the Month 
of September, 1924 
This is an increase of more than 25,000,000 
pounds over the same month 1923 and 


indicates an enormous increase over ship- 
ments from other nearby ports. 


















Indicative of the constantly increasing im- 
portance of The Port of Houston, these 
figures are but one phase of the Port’s phe- 
nomenal growth. 





The 1924-25 season shows marked increases 
in Cotton Export and in Cotton Handling 
at this Port. 


Warehouses are taxed to capacity and 
compresses are working at top speed to 
accommodate demand. 


Coffee, sugar, diversified merchandise of 
all kinds finds its way, in increasing volume, 
to THE GATEWAY TO THE VAST 
AND PROFITABLE MARKETS OF THE 
EMPIRE OF THE SOUTHWEST. 









Send for a copy of “PORT HOUSTON,” 
the official organ of the Port Commission. 
The November, 1924, issue will be off the 


press November Ist, ready for distribution. 
IT’S FREE. 










Address 


The Director of the Port 


5th Floor Courthouse 






Houston Texas 
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rect the situation, counsel said that Congress, in section 17 
of the shipping act, had by express language vested in the board 
the authority and duty to require the removal of discrimination 
“between shippers or ports.” He said that it was appreciated 
that a carrier could not be guilty of discrimination where it 
participated only in the traffic from one of the ports, but that 
the Shipping Board could require those lines that served either 
the south Atlantic and Gulf, as well as the north Atlantic, to 
cease and desist from discriminating as between them. How- 
ever, counsel continued, the southern ports are willing to with- 
draw the prayer that the Shipping Board order the maintenance 
of parity rates, and instead ask that the board under its author- 
ity over conference agreements, enter an order directing the 
existing conference agreement be modified by placing on the 
parity list all commodities on the north Atlantic initiative list, 
thereby permitting the lines serving the southern ports to 
charge as minima the rates fixed by the north Atlantic con- 
ference on those commodities. 

A brief was filed in behalf of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce, Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton 
Exchange, City of Houston, Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
Houston Navigation and Canal Commission, Houston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade, Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, New 
Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commission, Orange Chamber 
of Commerce, Pensacola Chamber of Commerce, Port Arthur 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping, Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, Texas Industrial Traffic League and the Wesi 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. It was signed by H. Y. Taylor, 
E. H. Thornton, H. H. Haines, R. C. Fulbright, R. G. Cobb, 
William Allen, N. M. Leach, R. F. Clerc, Carl Giessow, Edgar 
Moulton, P. W. Reed and F. A. Leffingwell. 


Counsel reviewed testimony in the hearings which, they said, 
left no doubt “of the arbitrary and dominating attitude which 
the North Atlantic Conference has heretofore assumed.” Com- 
ment was made to the effect that a change in attitude, had 
been noted but that the evidence did not lead to the hope 
that any tangible relief could be obtained through further nego- 
tiations which the North Atlantic Conference seemed to invite. 
The testimony given in the hearing was quoted at length in 
support of the contentions of the Gulf ports. 


“The right of parity rates is essential to the successful oper- 
ation of ships from the Gulf and south Atlantic ports,” counsel 
said. “While it would not attract any great amount of business 
which now moves via the north Atlantic ports, due to the 
many advantages such ports have, it would be helpful from the 
standpoint of increasing the volume of desirable business 
through the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, particularly during 
periods when their seasonal products were not moving, stabilize 
services, build up the ports and protect the operators who, 
under the differentials, are at the mercy of tramp competition.” 

In conclusion counsel for the Gulf ports said in part: 


The situation we would like to see is one under which the Gulf 
operators would have the authority to meet the named rate of the 
North Atlantic Conference, if necessary, with the understanding 
that they would apply the law of supply and demand to these com- 
modities on their ships, as the occasion arose, just as they are 


doing today on grain, petroleum products and many other commodi- 
ties on the parity list. 


We believe the evidence in these proceedings has clearly shown 
that the existing rates from the south Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
trans-Atlantic destinations on such differential commodities as are 
now on the North Atlantic initiative list, and which exist by reason 
of the conference agreement, contravene the provisions of sections 
16 and 17 of the shipping act, 1916, in that they unreasonably prefer 
and unjustly discriminate in favor of the north Atlantic ports and 
lines and shippers therefrom, to the prejudice and disadvantage 
of the south Atlantic and Gulf ports and lines and shippers therefrom. 

The United States Shipping Board is respectively requested to so 
find and to issue an order modifying the existing conference agree- 
ment so that the same will recognize the right of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf Conferences and their members to name rates on a parity 
with those named by the North Atlantic Conference and its members. 


G. Stewart Henderson, in a brief for the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, intervener, said that the adjustment of rates, as 
sought by the south Atlantic ports, limited to traffic to and 
from C. F. A. territory, could not legally be granted. He said 
Baltimore had shown that C. F. A. traffic in the trans-Atlantic 
trades was naturally tributary to the north Atlantic ports, and 
that to divert arbitrarily whole or part thereof to some other 
port or ports would constitute an undue discrimination against 
the north Atlantic ports. 

“We submit that taking the record as a whole, it certainly 
does not justify any radical change in the present method of 
making ocean rates, nor any substantial change in the relation- 
ship of the groups of ports involved,” Mr. Henderson said. “The 
north Atlantic steamship interests clearly indicated at the 
hearing a willingness to further confer in a spirit of cooperation 
with the other interests, and it would seem in view of the many 
complicated conditions which must be faced when making or 
adjusting ocean rates, that in this manner, and in no other, 
can any lasting composure of the differences existing between 
the interests of record be brought about.” 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee in its brief 
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appealed to the board to use its power under the shipping agi 
to remove the discrimination against the southern ports. jt 
said it had obtained a parity of rail rates to the southern 
ports but that the existence of the ocean differentials preventeg 
cargo movements to south Atlantic and Gulf ports, and that the 
southern ports were in danger of losing the benefit of the rai] 
parties. 

Unless the Shipping Board asserts its interest as a ship. 
owner by conferring with the other interested shipowners jp 
an effort to reach an agreement with respect to ocean differ. 
entials, its port differential proceeding will have no effect what- 
ever, aside from possible disruption of the joint conference of 
the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ocean rate con- 
ferences. This is the view of Roscoe H. Hupper and other 
counsel for thirty-seven steamship lines operating from north 
Atlantic ports in their brief in the port differential case. 

The Shipping Board, counsel said, should find the existing 
differentials not unjustly discriminatory and should itself join 
in any effort made to revise them. The offer of the carriers 
to confer again on the question was restated. But it was 
emphasized that it would probably be impossible to reach an 
agreement on revision with those who were only operators and 
not owners (meaning Shipping Board operators) and who solely 
for that reason would not be guided by the financial and other 
business considerations affecting profit and loss which governed 
shipowners. i 

“The Shippng Board itself as the arm of the government 
owning steamships in the trans-Atlantic trade should, if it 
desires continuation of the joint conference, assume the re- 
sponsibility of participating directly in any agreed revision of 
the differentials and parities,’ counsel said. “The fact that 
the Shpping Board has by this investigation assumed a semi- 
judicial position should not disable it from asserting its interest 
as a shipowner.” 

With respect to distance and time to Europe, counsel said, 
Nature has discriminated against south Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and no action by the carriers and no order of the board can 


change that, nor does the law attempt to change it. Continu 
ing, counsel said, in part: 


An additional most potent factor always to be kept in mind in 
questions of discrimination in ocean rates is the ever present possi- 
bility (and frequent actuality) of competition from world tonnage, 
tramp and otherwise. Ocean highways are free to all, as rails are not, 
with the result that rates can be upset overnight—even by rates 
quoted as between two foreign countries. ‘This is one reason why 
ocean rates can never be put in the straightjacket of governmental 
regulation—at least until the United States can regulate the rates 
of all the world’s shipping—and why equalization of rates by law 
or order is impracticable. * * * 

Congress never intended that the Shipping Board by ordering 
rates or otherwise, should induce commodities to flow artificially 
ne a port for the purpose of building up the port or traffic 
rom it. 

The sole purpose was to make the ports efficient for such traffic 
as would naturally pass through them, and not to build up any 
particular port by diverting to it traffic which “vould naturally flow 
through some other port, to the prejudice of the latter. That is to 


say, the main consideration is not the port but the natural flow of 


traffic, to which the efficient development of the port is but an aid. 
Congress recognized that neither shipowners, shippers nor other 
commercial interests can benefit by forcing cargoes through artificial 
and wasteful channels. More concretely, Congress did not intend 
that the Shipping Board should take any steps (for instance) to aid 
the flow of exports from Central Freight Association territory through 
Gulf or South Atlantic ports, unless the same should be the more 
natural outlet than the North Atlantic ports (which does not apper). 
Failure of Congress to grant authority for such a _ purpose 
amounts to prohibition of it. This is made clearer by the fact that 
the Shipping Board has (a) no control over inland transportation 
conditions and rates and (b) no ocean rate regulating power in the 
true sense: wherefore any control it might seek by order to exercise 
for the purpose of building up certain ports and traffic through them, 
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irrespective of natural / would prove 
wholly futile. This in itself (even aside from the clarity of the 
statute) is fair proof that the board has no such power; it is not 
to be imagined that Congress would by silence authorize the board to 
do a vain thing. 

In war or other abnormal conditions the emergency may call for 
movement of traffic through other than the most natural channels. 
But we are presently dealing with normal conditions and this in- 
quiry has nothing to do with the dispositions to be made in 
emergencies. * * * . 

o private shipowner operating from either the South Atlantic or 
the Gulf has appeared to complain of the differentials. The testi- 
mony has all been from port representatives or operators (not owners) 
of ships, neither of whom have any responsibility for profit or loss in 
ship operation, and whose judgment is unaffected by the considera- 
tions which guide the prudent shipowner, who can survive only if he 
operates on a business basis. This circumstance is not necessarily 
of controlling importance; but it does require that the Shipping 
Board weigh with the utmost caution the testimony of these non- 
shipowners, and it does throw into high and imposing relief the facts 
and conclusions therefrom as to operations and rates furnished by 
shipowners. It cannot be expected that our government will long 
continue to bear the current tremendous losses from operations. 
Hither operations will be curtailed or must more nearly approach 
the basis of business practicability which influences the private ship- 
owner. Unless there are fair and renumerative rates from the South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports commensurate with the expense and other 
conditions affecting operations from those ports, only detriment 
can come to any private shipowner now maintaining services from 
these sections or contemplating doing so, and regular services there- 
from instead of increasing will diminish. To enforce lower rates 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf in order to take traffic away 
from the North Atlantic would be to discriminate against the North 
Atlantic ports. 

_ The P a way basis of operation for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion tends to induce the operators (who are without responsibility for 
profits or losses) to conduct a volume rather than a quality business. 
Except for this ot may well be that no intersectional rate agreement 
would be necessary since, as already suggested, rates seek their 
natural level when all ship operators concerned have the responsibility 
of shipowners. 

The real point appears to be that the South Atlantic and Gulf 
interests desire the full protection of the joint conference agreement 
against North Atlantic competition, but wish themselves to be free 


to compete with the North Atlantic for cargoes which naturally move 
through North Atlantic ports. 


and economic considerations, 


The Commission has denied the petitions of the Port of 
New York Authority and of New England ports for joint con- 
sideration of the rail rate port differential cases pending before 
the Commission with the port differential case pending before 
the Shipping Board. No reason was given for the denial. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR SHIPPING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Extension of the protective tariff system to American ship- 
ping by proper legislation is the only practicable means of 
solving the merchant marine problem, according to a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the American Marine Asso- 
ciation in New York November 12. President Coolidge was 
urged to submit to Congress recommendations for measures 
to insure the development of the American fleet under private 


ownership sufficient to carry 51 per cent of the country’s over- 
seas commerce. 


The association also went on record in favor of a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, to include marine, land, and air trans- 


portation, as well as all means of communication by telegraph, 
telephone and radio. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas, the American Marine Congress in meeting assembled in 
New York City, this 12th day of November, 1924, and representing 
as it does all activities of the shipping and foreign trade, fully ap- 
preciates the adverse conditions confronting the maintenance of an 
adequate merchant marine and its further development, and hav- 
ing considered all forms of proposed relief has arrived at the con- 
clusion that this great —s to our economic development and aid 
to the national defense, can best be helped by applying to it the 
principle of a protective tariff similar to that applied directly or in- 
directly to all other American labor and production, therefore be it, 
; Resolved, that the president of the United States, be and hereby 
is requested, at the earliest possible time, to submit to the Congress 
such recommendations as he may deem best in the manner indicated 
to benefit and ensure the maintenance of a sufficient American Mer- 
chant Marine under private ownership and initiative to carry at least 
fifty per cent of our sea-borne commerce, 

Be it further resolved that the recommendations made at the 
last annual session of the American Marine Congress, relating to 
the encouragement of private ownership and operation of American 


vessels are hereby reaffirmed, and that we now further recommend 
that there be formed a department of transportation, to include in 
its functions all forms of marine, land and air transportation, as 
well as means of communication such a 


1 as s telegraphy, telephony and 
radio, in so far as the federal government may have jurisdiction. 

The following officers were elected: Col. E. A. Simmons, 
president; Capt. C. A. McAllister, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, vice-president. The following were 
elected members of the executive committee: F. J. Shipman, 
Texas Oil Company; Edward A. Colson, Babcock-Wilcox; 
Charles A. Gleason, Scovill Manufacturing Company; C. W. 
Niven, General Electric Company; and Capt. H. J. W. Fay, 
Submarine Signal Corp. 

Among the principal speakers at the annual banquet of the 
American Marine Association Wednesday night at the Waldorf 
were Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, and Rear Admiral C. P. Plunkett, 
commandant of the New York navy yard. 


Mr. Marvin said the election of President Coolidge was 
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the best development for the American merchant marine jp 
twenty-five years. The reason for this statement, he explaineg 
was that the President, in his usual methodical and thorough 
manner, had appointed committees of well qualified 
study the marine problem and find a solution. Good 
might be expected, he added. 

Many epitaphs have been written for the merchant marine, 
Mr. Marvin continued, but it was still a lively corpse. In seek. 
ing methods for the upbuilding of the industry the chief prin. 
ciple would be that of “live and let live,” he said. He expresseq 
the opinion that when thé administration had decided what it 
wanted to do for shipping it would probably get what it wanted 
from Congress. 

Admiral Plunkett expressed himself in his usual straight. 
forward manner concerning the past, present and future of the 
merchant marine. He stressed the need for American ships 
as a vital part of the national defense, recalling that in 1898 
the government had to send mules and coal to the Philippines 
in sailing vessels, and that in the World War it was necessary 
to spend billions of dollars to obtain the necessary ships. Such 
a lack of foresight and preparedness should not be permitted 
to exist again, he added. 

Commenting on the cry of graft in connection with ship 
subsidy proposals, the Admiral said: 


men to 
results 


Since when has the United States become any more dishonest 
than the other countries of the world, all of which have built their 
marine power out of public money. If we are to get anywhere in 
Washington this term every man who has anything to do with ships 
or what goes into ships must pull and push together. We need ships 
built by Americans and manned by Americans. Progress has been 
made from year to year and from day to day. 


SHIPOWNERS ASK LAW REVISION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Recommendations for revision of the navigation laws and 
rules, prepared by a special committee headed by Capt. ©. E. 
O’Donnell, vice-president of C. H. Sprague & Son, were adopted 
unanimously Monday at the quarterly meeting of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. The report includes the tenta- 
tive text for recodification of these laws as far as they have 
been completed by the Shipping Board. 

After consideration by attorneys for the association, the 
report will be forwarded to the board and to Congress. The 
association adopted a vote of thanks to the committee for its 
work. Other members, besides Capt. O’Donnell, as chairman, are: 
Asa F. Davison, United Fruit Company; Robert F. Hand, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey; A. S. Hebble, Southern Paciiic 
Company; A. J. McCarthy, International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, and J. D. Tomlinson, American-Hawaiian Line. 

Optimism for an increase in general business, which will 
be reflected in shipping, was expressed in the quarterly report 
of the president, Alfred Gilbert Smith. 

“Tt is the known purpose of President Coolidge to invite a 
reconsideration of the problem of the merchant marine by Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable date, when he has received the 
report and recommendations of important committees, including 
members of his cabinet, which have been making a study of the 
subject,” he said. 


Commenting on new shipping legislation, Mr. Smith said 
further: 


Under the auspices of the committee on national shipping policies, 
a careful study has been made of comparative wage costs on Amer- 
ican and various representative foreign vessels employed in smilar 
competing. trades. This comparison, like all previous inquiries, shows 
the American wage scale to be substantially higher than that paid 
on ships of other active maritime nations. These data, which were 
taken off the actual pay-rolls of ships, will be available for any 
consideration of the shipping question by Congress in the immediate 
future. Work of the committee on national shipping policies will 
be resumed and other meetings held, with a view to having definite 
recommendations ready when the subject is taken up again by Con- 
ress. ; 
. On the initiative of the tank steamer committee of the associa- 
tion, a formal request has been addressed to the classification so- 
cieties that a differential in load-line be granted to vessels carrying 
oil in bulk. Reasons for this are formally stated by members of 
the committee, and approval of the general policy of a differential 
in freeboard for this class of vessels has been given by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping. This subject is to be considered at a 
meeting of a special sub-committee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
in London, later this month, where the American Steamship Owners 
Association will be represented by Mr. J. R. Gordon, of the Union 
Sulphur Company, its representative on the United States Govern- 
ment Load-Line Committee. 


DIESEL CONTRACTS AWARDED 


The first step toward modernizing a number of the war 
time fleet of merchant vessels was taken by the Shipping Board 
November 8, when it adopted a resolution formally authorizing 
the installation of internal combustible engines in eighteen 0! 
the government’s cargo ships. In a statement the board said: 

In taking this action the board proceeded under authority con- 


ferred upon it by Congress on June 6, 1924, when a bill was passed 
empowering the board to use for this purpose $25,000,000 of its con- 
struction loan fund. : 

It is felt by members of the board that the modernization of the 
government-owned cargo vessels will, as it proceeds, make the fleet 
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the equal of any merchant fleet in the world as respecting efficiency 
and economy of operation, speed and wide steaming radius. 

With the $25,000,000 authorized by Congress for carrying out 
the board’s Dieselization program it is estimated that approximately 
fifty of the government’s cargo vessels will be converted. This will 
put the American merchant marine in the forefront in the shipping 
world and will give it the largest fleet of Dieselized vessels under 
one control. As fast as the vessels are converted they will take the 
place of the more expensively operated coal and oil burning vessels 
and will thus reduce to a great degree the cost of operating the 
entire shipping board fleet, and will increase the speed of delivery 
of American goods carried in American bottoms. 

The resolution passed by the board authorized the purchase of 
eighteen Diese! engines, thirteen of which are approved type, single- 
acting Diesels as follows: 

4—3,000 S.H.P. Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

4—2,800 S.H.P. Cramps Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

3—2,700 S.H.P. McIntosh & Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. 

2—2,900 S.H.P. Pacific Diese] Engine Co., Oakland, Calif. 

For the purpose of developing a domestic Diesel industry and 
to secure such benefits of decreased costs, weights and space, as well 
as possibility of greater powers, which the double-acting principle 
appears to offer, the board has also authorized the purchase of the 
following double-acting engines: 

1—2,700 S.H.P. McIntosh & Seymour Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

1—3,000 S.H.P. Hooven, Owens Rentschler, Hamilton, Ohio. 

1—3,000 S.H.P. New London Ship & Engine Co., Groton, Conn. 

2—2,900 S.H.P. Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

As will be seen, the awards are geographically well distributed 


among sevén builders representing both coasts, the Great Lakes and 
middle western states. 


These 18 units aggregate 51,650 shaft horse power and an outlay 
of approximately $4,350,000, of which amount about $3,250,000, or 75 per 
cent represents the cost of the single-acting group. The double- 
acting type represents 22 per cent of the total power and the relative 
average costs are $87.50 and $76 per horse power respectively. 

While such prices will undoubtedly lead to a high total cost of 
conversion, it is well to note that they represent a substantial re- 
duction from the original bids, and were arrived at by negotiations 
characterized by the fullest co-operation of the builders. Further 
material reductions are confidently expected on future orders through 
the experience that will be gained and developed of the newer types 
which the board has sought to encourage in its first award. 

There are presently but 10 motorships of over 7,500 tons dead- 
weight built and engined in this country, so that motor power is 
now being supplied for 18 additional large vessels with service speeds 
ranging from 11 to 11.5 knots when fully loaded, or an improvement 
of at least one knot over the original steam plants. 


SHIP BUILDERS LOOK FOR REVIVAL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Announcement by the Shipping Board of awards for Diesel 
engine contracts to equip eighteen vessels was received with en- 
thusiasm by shipbuilders, who regarded it as inaugurating a 
period of business revival for American shipyards and the mer- 
chant marine generally. Lack of profits from government work, 
due to scaling down of bids by the engine builders, will be offset 
by orders from private lines as quantity production permits 
lower costs, according to one official. 

C. P. Coleman, president of the Worthington Pump Com- 
pany, which received two of the five awards for the double-acting 
type of engine, said the company had practically closed con- 
tracts for more than $1,000,000 with private shipping interests 
for its new engine. He said he was well pleased with the Ship- 
ping Board decision. 

T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, who was 
in New York, expressed pleasure with the result of the bids. A 
beginning will now be made on the task of modernizing the 
government fleet, he said. 

Mr. O’Connor said the board would now proceed to ask for 
offers on auxiliary machinery and later on the installation of 
the Diesel engines. If the bids on auxiliaries are too high the 
board will retain the existing steam machinery. No date has 
yet been set for refitting the remainder of the fifty vessels in 
the Shipping Board’s $25,000,000 program, the chairman said. 

Mr. O’Connor said, in reply to a question, that the board 
was ready to proceed with its plans for scrapping the useless 


vessels in its fleet and an announcement would probably be made 
this week. 


It is expected that about nine months will be required for 
construction of the Diesel engines and another month or two 
will be necessary for installation, so that the refitted motorships 
will not be ready for operation within a year. Considerable 
economies are looked for when the new ships are finally put in 
operation. 


O’CONNOR ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board, in an address 
November 12 before the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
said he regretted to say that “there are in our own country 
some who seem bent upon obstructing progress and misrepre- 
senting our shipping problem.” He declared that those in that 
class used the cry against government ownership, knowing that 
if the government did not operate the ships they would not 
be operated. He commended the development of the port of 
Philadelphia. 

“They continually talk about losses when they know that, 
in reality, there is no loss to the American people when we 
consider the benefits to the farmer, the merchant, and the 
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manufacturer, to say nothing of the benefits for national de. 
fense,” said he. 


Mr. O’Connor said he was against government Ownership 
where private ownership was possible, but that those who ap- 
plied the argument against government ownership to the pres. 
ent shipping situation were simply attempting to mislead the 
American people. He said the country’s slogan should be: 


“Private ownership if possible, but a merchant marine any: 
how.” 


“If the railroads of the country should suddenly decide to 
go out of business, does anybody contend that the government 
should not concern itself with the operation of the railroads?” 
he asked. “To say that the government should not maintain 
these ocean highways for developing markets for our com. 
merce where private capital does not do it is as foolish as to 
say that the government should not develop and maintain high. 
ways to facilitate our land transportation.” 

Continuing, he sad, in part: 


We do not expect fair treatment from the foreign connected 
interests or the foreign owned newspapers in this country, but we 
do have a right to expect that American interests and American 
newspapers, will deal fairly with the subject. 

ut I see no uncertainty ahead. I see no uncertainty in the 
language of Congress as expressed in the merchant marine act, and 
Congress has not failed to augument it by necessary appropriations. 
The operation of our American ships is steadily opening up new 
markets for our manufacturers as well as affording a better price for 
grain, cotton and other farm products. Many exporters who have 
heretofore used foreign flag vessels now express their determination 
in favor of American vessels provided adequate service is main- 
tained. I believe there is today more real popular backing of our 
merchant marine that ever before—at least there is beginning to be 
a better understanding of the problem and that is all that is needed 
to insure success. . 
There are many signs of encouragement upon the shipping hori- 
zon. Freight rates, in my opinion, will gradually be adjusted to a 
point somewhat equal to the service performed. They have for the 
past two years been very low. They are now on the up-turn. 


CONFER ON YORK-ANTWERP RULES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association adopted a 
resolution at the quarterly meeting last Monday asking the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to call a conference of 
shipowners, merchants, shippers, marine underwriters and av- 
erage adjusters to consider the proposed draft of the “York- 
Antwep Rules, 1924.” One of the questions to be considered 
is whether the International Law Association will be asked to 


arrange a further international conference on the proposed re- 
vision of the rules. 


The shipowners pointed out that the rules were adopted by 
the International Law Association with the proviso that if they 
are not ratified by commercial and shipping interests generally 
further consideration will be given to the matter. 

The resolution stated that “the rules as revised contain 
material modifications which may so affect American shipown- 
ing, marine underwriting and shipping interests generally as 
to make advisable joint and careful consideration of the draft 
by the representatives of such interests.” The association de- 
clared that a conference of the American interests should be 
held under the auspices of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE TONNAGE 


The gradual and equable adjustment of the foreign trade 
of the United States in 1923 and the approach to pre-war con- 
ditions which that year marked is told more directly and sim- 
ply in the returns of ships with cargo entered and cleared at 
ports of the United States than in any other manner, accord- 
ing to E. T. Chamberlain of the transportation division, Depart- 


ment of Commerce. In a review of the foreign trade tonnage 
situation, Mr. Chamberlain says: 


The tonnage of ships carrying cargo or cargo and passengers 
which entered and cleared in the foreign trade of the United States 
show comparative figures of entrances, 22,000,000 net tons in 1904, 
as against 38,000,000 net tons in 1914; 50,000,000 net tons in 1922, 
and 49,000,000 net tons in 1923; and clearances, 26,000,000 net tons 
in 1904, as compared with 45,000,000 net tons in 1914, 48,000,000 in 
1922 and 52,000,000 net tons in 1923. Total figures, therefore, were 48,- 
000,000 tons in 1904, 83,000,000 in 1914, 98,000,000 in 1922 and 101,- 
000,000 net tons in 1923. 

The growth of the trade of the United States with Europe in 
the decade before the war may be judged by the increase of 10,000,- 
000 ships’ net tons with cargo, and of this increase almost 6,000,000 
net tons were in export clearances. The increase from July. 1914, 
to December, 1923, was only 2,000,000 net tons, about evenly divided 
between import entries and export clearances. The year 1923, how- 
ever, showed an increase over 1922 of 1,600,000 tons, or 50 per cent 
above the pre-war average annual] increase. The export clearances 
for 1923 exceeded those of 1922 by over 800,000 tons, compared with 
a pre-war average annual increase of 600.000 tons, the import entries 
for 1923 show an increase also of 800,000 tons compared with a pre-war 
average annual increase of 460,000 net tons. Import tonnage entries 
from Europe, of course, carry smaller cargo than equivalent export 
clearances, but on the other hand they stand as a rule for larger 
passenger movement. A larger proportion of American trade, espe- 
cially with Europe, is now conducted by liners than before the war. 
In spite of these considerations the statement is reasonably safe 
that the year 1923 marked a. restoration of the trade of the United 
States with Europe, to its pre-war volume, measured by the entrances 
and clearances of ships laden with cargo or passengers or both, and 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Distribution 
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ignoring sOmewhat delusive comparisons based on fluctuating ex- 
change quotations of currencies and variable prices. 

In the decade before the war the total increase in laden net 
tonnage was about 35,000,000 net tons, of which 19,000,000 net tons 
were clearances with exports; between 1914 and 1923 the total in- 
crease was barely one-half, 18,000,000 net tons, of which only 7,000,- 
000 net tons were export clearances. The total increase of 1923 over 
1922, however, was 3,000,000 net tons, and as fmport entries showed 
a decrease, export clearances for 1923 over 1922 were more than the 
corresponding pre-war average annual increase. 

For political as well as geographical and trade reasons, entry and 
clearance movements with cargo between the United States and Asia, 
Africa and Australia should be stated separately from our trade with 
South America. South America is politically independent, while Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are British dominions, and the island of 
Oceania are mostly under the British, French or Japanese flags; much 
of Asia in the form of dominions or protectorates is part of the 
colonial empires of England and France, and virtually all of Africa is 
under the political control of Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
or Portugal. Before the war the European powers kept up close re- 
lations with their oversea possessions and during the war those 
possessions shared generously in the sacrifice of life and treasure 
which the war entailed, and their trade with Europe suffered in the 
post-war period. 

In the decade before the war the increase in the movement of 
ships’ net tonnage with cargo between the United States and these 
continents and islands was about 1,900,000 tons, or, at the average 
annual rate of 190,000 tons, of which 120,000 tons was in import en- 
tries and 70,000 tons in export clearances. In the 9% years from 
July, 1914, to the beginning of 1924, the increase was 5,000,000 tons, 
of which almost 3,600,000 tons was in export clearances. The increase 
of 1923 over 1922 was 1,270,000 net tons, divided between almost 1,000, - 
000 net tons in export clearances and 300,000 net tons in import en- 
tries, an increase of 14-fold of the average annual pre-war export 
clearance rate of growth and two and one-half times the pre-war 
rate of growth in import entries. 

The trade of the republics of South America is so intimately 
involved with the food supply of Europe on the one hand and with 
the source of their own fuel supply on the other that a statement 
of South American trade with the United States is imperfect without 
lengthy explanations. 

In the 10 pre-war years, the increase in the laden tonnage move- 
ment was 2,350,000 net tons, or at an average annual rate of 235,000 
net tons, of which 135,000 tons was in export clearances and 100,000 
tons in import entries. In the 9% years since 1914, the total in- 
crease was only 1,000,000 net tons, although in the meantime the 
Panama Canal had been opened. Yet the increase of 1923 over 1922 
alone was 1,100,000 tons, evenly divided between an increase of 550,- 
000 tons each in export clearances and import entries. The increase 
in import entries is mainly due to iron ore from Chile. 





SWEDISH OCEAN RATES 

While there is a general slight upward tendency in the 
world freight rates Swedish shipping is slow to benefit by it, 
and in the second week in October, Baltic freight rates remained 
close to the low points of two months ago, according to consular 
advices to the Department of Commerce. Somewhat higher 
quotations on lumber cargoes from the upper end of the Baltic 
to England have become possible because of the late season, 
but no changes have yet been noticed in freights from the lower 
or middle Baltic. 

After the summer freight depression, the first general im- 
provement in rates was for the transportation of wheat from 
the United States and Canada. For a few days there was a 
little talk of a “boom,” which subsided very quickly. Rates 
are unchanged from the end of September, both for wood-pulp 


from Sweden to the United States and Canada and return 
cargoes. 





STEEL TANKER SOLD 


President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, has announced 
the sale of the Lio, a steel tanker of 10,250 deadweight tons, 
to the General Petroleum Corporation of San Francisco for 
$153,750 cash. Under the terms of sale the vessel must be 
converted to Diesel engine type propulsion. 





PARCEL POST TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 


Effective November 1, the weight limit applicable to parcel post 
packages addressed for delivery in Czechoslovakia will be increased 
from 11 to 22 pounds, and acceptable parcels will be forwarded to 
theecountry mentioned when prepaid at the postage rate of 12 cents 
a pound or fraction of a pound, plus a transit charge of 10 cents 
per parcel up to a weight limit of 11 pounds, and 20 cents per parcel 
when weighing more than 11 pounds but not more than 22 pounds. 
The above modifies the items ‘‘Czechoslovakia” appearing on pages 
183 and 190 of the annual Postal Guide for 1924. 





CONE NAMED GENERAL MANAGER ee 


President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, has appointed 
H. I. Cone, vice-president, as general manager of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Cone retired from the Navy July 11, 1922, having 
reached the rank of admiral. He served with the Panama Rail- 
road Company after leaving the Navy and then came with the 
Fleet Corporation at the suggestion of President Palmer. 





ROUTES TO PERSIAN GULF 


“The attention of American shippers is called to the recent 
establishment of direct routes to Persia and Persian Gulf ports,” 


Vice Counsel G. G. Fuller in a report to the Department of 
Commerce, continuing as follows: 


Hitherto most freight from the United States for this region has 
had to be transshipped, first at London and again at Bombay. Mail 
has been transported weekly from London to Bombay, and twice 
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weekly from Bombay to Persian Gulf_ports and return by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. From five to six weeks are re- 
quired for this entire trip from London to Bushire. 

The Strick Line, also a British company, now offers sailings 4j- 
rect from London to Persian Gulf ports, which avoid the necessity 
of transshipment and require only about twenty-five days from Lon- 
don to Bushire. From two to four ships leave London monthly, stop- 
ping at Antwerp, Marseille, Port Said, Suez, Bandar, Abbas, Bushire, 
Mohammerah, and Basra. On the return voyage the only stop be- 
tween Bushire and London is at Port Said. 

Another direct route has been established by the Hansa Line of 
Bremen, with sailings bimonthly for all Persian Gulf ports, and stops 
at Antwerp and Suez. From four to five weeks are consumed on the 
trip. The Antwerp agents are Waterback Company and the Bushire 
agents are F. Undutsch & Co. Although there is no regular weekly 
service, from two to five ships sail for Persian Gulf ports each month, 
By shipping from American ports to London or Antwerp only one 
transshipment is necessary, thus reducing the dangers of delay, 
breakage and pilferage. 


PREVENTION OF CLAIMS 


The railways of the country have paid out as much as $100,- 
000,000 a year in satisfaction of claims from domestic shippers for 
overcharges or for loss and damage, says E. S. Gregg, chief of 
the transportation division of the Department, in a statement 
urging reduction of such claims. Continuing, he says: 


A great deal has been done by our railroads and express com- 
panies in reducing this large econornic waste through publicity cam- 
paigns and special appeals to the shippers, so that today the figure 
is considerably less. The shippers themselves and the receivers of 
goods have perhaps not done their share. : 

So long as a shipper continues to use a certain kind of packing 
which regularly results in claims for overcharge or loss and damage 
and does not get from the carrier that delivers his goods or the cus- 
tomer who receives them constructive criticism as to what is wrong, 
small progress will be made in eliminating this large loss to the 
whole country. ; 

It is time for the shippers and receivers of goods to lend their 
help to the effective work that the railways are doing to reduce 
claims for overcharge and loss and damage. <A few concrete sug- 
gestions of ways in which shippers and receivers can give effective 
help are herewith given. Shipping clerks should inclose a packing 
list with the goods shipped, asking the receiver to specify if errors 
in description of goods result in higher freight charges, if goods reach 
destination in poor condition, and how faulty packing might be 
remedied. A constant interchange of this kind of information will 
inevitably result in more effective packing and marking of goods. 
Further, when the shipper and receiver have come to an agreement 
on the details of packing, other shippers and receivers of similar 
goods should be notified through the proper channel. This channel 
would perhaps be the appropriate trade or traffic association. The 
successful completion of any such effort will rest in large part on 
traffic managers; they should see at once the value of this work and 
should insist that their receiving and shipping departments take an 
active part in the campaign. 

The elimination of claims for overcharges and for loss and dam- 
age benefits first and most directly the shipper. When this subject 
is broached the shipper is too apt to say that such talk is propa- 
ganda for the railways. The railways unquestionably gain from any 
reduction in claims that they have to fight or pay. The first gain, 
however, is to the shipper whose goods arrive safely and at the 
smallest expense to his customer, who is thereby satisfied and en- 
couraged to place another order. The receivers benefit by getting 
their goods so that profitable sales can begin without any loss of 
time. The purchasing power of the country as a whole is always 
increased when unproductive effort is eliminated. That claims for 
overcharge and loss and damage are unproductive can not be logi- 
cally denied. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic the first nine months this year was 8.6 per 
cent below that for the corresponding period in 1923, in which 
year it was the heaviest on record, according to a statement 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. Continuing, the Bureau 
said: 





For the nine months period in 1924, it amounted to 314,275,564,000 
net ton-miles, a ——* y 29,438,453,000 net ton-miles compared 
the corresponding period last year. 

*c oa” Eee district there was a decrease, due mainly to . 
falling off in the loading of coal, coke and ore, in the volume 0 
freight handled compared with the first nine months last year, — 
in the Southern district a decrease of 7.1 per cent was _ reported. 
In the Western district, there was a decrease of 3.5 per cent. 

For the month of September alone, freight traffic amounted to 
39,046,466,000 net ton-miles, a decrease of only 414,376,000 net ton- 
miles or 1.1 per cent compared with September last year. In the 
Eastern district a decrease of 5.4 per cent in freight traffic com- 
pared with September, 1923, was reported, while in the Southern 
district there was a decrease rf +E gd —, Railroads in the Western 

i orted an increase of 5.3 per cent. F 
dis et nily ceatebe movement per freight car in September was 
28.9 miles. the greatest for any September on record with the er 
ception of September last year, which exceeded it by three-tenths “ei 
a mile. The average for ange oogy — year was an increase of 2.2 

th aily average for August. , 
mee competing the average movement per day, account is taken 
of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in process 
of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting repairs 
and also cars on side tracks for which no load is immediately avail- 
able. 2 ; 
considered that the railroads, in September, hac 
a dale a al 155,374 surplus freight cars in good repair compared 
with 59,371 for the same month last year, and that at the same time 
the carriers in September, 1924, had a slightly greater number of 
freight cars out of service because of the need of repairs than at 
the same time last year, the average movement of freight cars in 
September this year was somewhat higher than the figures woul 
icate. , 
oe ae “reports already received by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics show that the average load per freight car in September 
was 27 tons, two-fifths of a ton less than the average for the same 
month last year and one-tenth of a ton below that for August, 1924. 
This means that while there was a slight falling off in the average 
load per freight car, the railroads handled each car of freight more 
expeditiously. 
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aa EXPRESS SERVICE 
BBB HS 15 Days Coast to Coast 


Passenger and U. S. Mail Steamers 


(Fastest Intercoastal Service) 


New York to Los Angeles Harbor—15 Days; 
to San Francisco—17 Days; to Portland and 
Seattle—22 Days; to Tacoma—25 Days. 


Through Bills of Lading to or from other 
Pacific Coast ports; also European, West 
Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, Far East and 
Australasian ports. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 
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METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1924 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Mill Streets 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


CALIFORNIA TRUCK COMPANY 
















Incorporated 1884 From New York Westbound Eastbound from San Francisco Los Angeles 
Six Story and Basement Reinforced Concrete Building S.S. Kroonland Nov. 20 S.S. Manchuria Nov. 29 Dec. 1 
110’ 375’ Containing 270,000 Square Feet S.S. Finland Dec. 4 S.S. Kroonland Dec. 13 Dec. 15 














Sprinkler System Throughout 
Exceptionally Low Insurance Rate 
Merchandise Storage 
Space Leased in Warehouse With Offices for Tenants 
Distribution of Pool Carloads 
Double Track Private Spur 
Reconditioning of Packages for Foreign Shipment 
Custom House Brokerage 
Drayage Service 
Located immediately adjacent to the Retail, Wholesale and 
Jobbing Districts an] to the Railroad Terminals. 
New Building ready for occupancy January 1, 1925 
For further particulars address 


P. O. BOX 570, ARCADE STATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


S.S. Manchuria Dec. 24 S.S. Finland Dec. 27. Dec. 29 
and regularly thereafter 


ALL STEAMERS EQUIPPED FOR REFRIGERATOR CARGO 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


PIER 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
(W. 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Bowling Green 8300 
Chicago—327 So. La Salle St. Boston—84 State Street 
Philadelphia—Bourse Bldg. Baltimore—Chamber of Commerce Bids. 
Rochester—Ellwenger & Barry Bldg. 
West Coast Agents—Pacific Steamship Company 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Oakland—Portland—Seattle—Tacoma 
































Burlington 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Route 


WEST 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
the Pacific Northwest 


North Coast Limited - + 10:35 a.m. 
Minnesota Limited : : 6:30 p.m. 
Oriental Limited - > + 11:00 p.m. 


Omaha and Lincoln 


Nebraska Limited : : 6:15 p.m. 
Colorado Limited : + 10:30 a. m. 
Overland Express - : + 11:00 p.m. 


Denver 


Colorado Limited . + 10:30 a.m. 
Overland Express * « 11:00 p.m. 






















TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Missouri Limited . . 6:00 p. m. 


California 


Overland Express + + 11:00 p.m. 
DINING CAR { OX EVERY} OBSERVATION CAR 


All trains leave from Union Sta., Canal St. and Jackson Blyvd., Chicago 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Handling of Pooi Cars 
Centrally Located in Shipping District 
Insurance Rate, 18 cents per $100.00 
Motor Truck Delivery 
Service that Satisfies 
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HEARINGS AT VANCOUVER 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has been sitting at 
Vancouver considering, among other matters, the perennial 


question of British Columbia’s claim for equalization of east: 


and west bound freight rates, and the placing of domestic rates 
on grain for consumption in British Columbia on the same basis 
as export grain. At the opening of the inquiry, W. B. Lanigan, 
freight traffic manager for the Canadian Pacific, made vigorous 
but unsuccessful efforts to shelve the inquiry, declaring that the 
Privy Council had referred the matter of the domestic rate on 
grain to the railway board after a full inquiry, and that no new 
evidence should be presented to the commissioners. He also 
submitted that the order issued October 10 had dealt with the 
export grain rates. The board did not agree with his conten- 
tions, stating that it had discretionary powers to deal with any 
unusual situation and to get nearer equalization. 

G. G. McGeer, representing the government of British Co- 
lumbia, said this was the first time western grain rates had 
been considered in the light of conditions as they actually ex- 
isted. In former applications to the board, the province had 
been more interested in directing attention to the Mountain 
Seale rather than to the grain movement, which was of com- 
paratively recent growth. The present rate situation, he said, 
prevented and retarded the normal movement of the grain trade 
over a normal route. Vancouver was discriminated against and 
Fort William preferred in the present rates. Buffalo, New York, 
and the eastern Canadian ports of Montreal and St. John were 
preferred to the British Columbia Pacific ports. How the mat- 
ter affected Vancouver Harbor, the shipping available at the 
port to take grain cargoes, and other aspects of the situation 
were detailed by other witnesses. 

Mayor Owen, of Vancouver, said it was obvious that, unless 
the transportation companies were going to serve the trade 
open between the prairies and the Pacific Ocean, Pacific ports 
would not develop. He cited the fact that the rate on grain 
for export from Calgary to Vancouver was 2314 cents and the 
distance 642 miles, while from Wapella, Saskatchewan, to Fort 
William, a distance of 655 miles, the rate was 18 cents. The 
rate from Calgary to Fort William, a distance of 1,280 miles, 
was only 26 cents. “The domestic rate on grain from a point 
approximating 800 miles from Vancouver is 44 cents,” he said. 
“The export rate is 231%, cents. The same applies to freight 
and it seriously affects the flour miller as well as the poultry 
raiser and dairyman. Take the rate of $8.80 a ton, which is 
the domestic rate to Vancouver. It is a surprising fact that 
the same wheat can be landed today in Japan, from the same 
point of origin, for $8.30 a ton, or 50 cents a ton cheaper than 
our wheat is received here. Surely there can be no justification 
for such a condition obtaining as against the consumer in Van- 
couver, particularly in view of the fact that the consumer in 
Fort William gets his wheat at exactly the same rate that it 
would move to Fort William for export. It must be presumed 
that the rates upon which grain is moving to Vancouver for 
export contain a substantial margin of profit; if that is so, the 
profits that the rate of domestic wheat contain are altogether 
too high.” 

He maintained that equalization of rates would mean the 
actual diversion “of some of the business now making pros- 
perous the citizens of the United States. Nothing short of na- 
tional folly would dream of continuing such a state of affairs.” 

Colonel Kirkpatrick, chairman of the Harbor Board, said 
it had storage capacity for 6,600,000 bushels and could handle 
600 cars of grain per day. “Under the scale of grain freight 
rates at present in force on the railways,” he said, “there is 
always the possibility that, except in abnormal years, the bulk 
of the grain will be forced to market via the head of the lakes, 
and that the facilities on the Pacific Coast, which are essential 
and for the general good of the country, will suffer seriously 
in revenue except in bumper years.” 

George Stevens, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
C. P. R. western lines, answered some of the complaints. He 
said he did not think any more grain would move via the Pacific 
if the rates were lowered; that the export rate of 2214 cents 
from Calgary to Vancouver was not a profitable rate; and that 
there was a special rate on export grain regardless of rates on 
all other commodities, which had been prescribed by the Rail- 
way Board. He said he would almost swear that grain rates 
were not profitable. 

T. W. B. London, who has been in the Pacific grain trade 
for 25 years, said the development of the business via Van- 
couver. had not only aided the Alberta farmers to invade the 
United Kingdom and continental markets, but had established 
a substantial measure of orders from the Orient and South 
America. Railway rate discrimination was the one serious 
handicap to the proper development of B. C. ports as grain 
shipping centers. He developed the point that the shorter 
Atlantic voyage was not an unmixed benefit, as frequently it 
suited the Canadian exporter and European importer to have 
the additional time en route afforded by the Pacific route. This 
was frequently the case when the Liverpool market was unsat- 
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isfactory at time of shipment. Frequently vessels were dis. 
patched with final orders to be received at a designated point 
en route from whence the ship would be directed to the event- 
ual selected port of discharge. This was a useful optional pro. 
cedure open to Pacific shipments in much greater degree than 
to Atlantic cargoes. The west was the only way by which 
Canadian grain could find its way to the Orient, a rapidly de. 
veloping field for Canadian grain. The Canadian producer, 
utilizing the lake route, was to a large extent at the mercy of 
the American carriers. No such comparative monopoly was 
ever possible on the ocean. 

George Bingham, representing the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company, and another witness representing the 
United Grain Growers of Alberta, said both concerns would 
probably build elevators at Vancouver if freight rates were 
equalized, but not otherwise. To Mr. Lanigan, representing 
the C. P. R., these witnesses admitted that the maximum re. 
duction in rail rates that might be expected, might easily be 
eaten up by any upward variation in ocean rates, but added 
that any such advance would be followed by a corresponding 
advance in Atlantic rates. The shorter ocean haul to Liverpool 
by the Atlantic was a handicap on Vancouver, but the steam- 


‘ships would give a better rate on a long haul than a short one, 


and a difference of a quarter of a cent a bushel was enough to 
swing the traffic east or west. 


Robert McKee, general manager of the Canada Grain and 
Export Company, said that since 1917, nineteen million bushels 
of grain had been shipped to the United Kingdom from Van- 
couver without incurring in a single instance a claim for cargo 
damage. Great quantities of grain and flour had also been de- 
livered in recent years from United States Pacific coast ports 
by way of Panama with equally satisfactory results, and with 
plenty of tonnage available to move it. “We have broken down 
the myths that have developed in connection with the feasi- 
bility of the Panama route,” he said, “and there is no more 
in the suggestion that shipping is not obtainable on the Pacific 
coast than there was in the many other alleged difficulties 
that were considered as a natural barrier to the development 
of the grain trade.” 


The only barrier, he said, was that the west was suffering 
from a rail rate discrimination of from 20 to 25 per cent, which 
meant an average cost of between 3 and 4 cents a bushel more 
to move grain from the prairies to Vancouver than it cost to 
Fort William. Water transportation was cheaper than rail; 
it was twice as far from Calgary to Winnipeg as from Calgary 
to Vancouver. For such reasons it would seem that grain pro- 
duced within 1,000 miles of the Pacific coast should find its 
natural route to world’s markets via the Pacific rather than 
through Atlantic ports, either through the Great Lakes or by 
the all-rail haul. The volume of grain cars thus released at 
the Pacific coast would have a_ substantial of business to 
convey lumber eastward. The western route offered better 
weather conditions; Vancouver was open all the year around; 
there would be a quicker release of funds by the shorter rail 
haul; and there was a lower operating cost at the Vancouver 
terminals than in the east. The western route meant trade to 
Canadian ports as against the Canadian ‘grain business now 
going through American ports. 


R. H. Gale, representing the Spillers’ interests, the largest 
millers of grain in the United Kingdom, who are making an 
investment at Vancouver of about $15,000,000 in elevators and 
terminals, told the board that, if they had not anticipated that 
there would be an equalization of freight rates, they would not 
have established themselves at Vancouver. They will have ca- 
pasity for handling 100,000,000 bushels of grain yearly. He said 
they proposed to cater to the Orient and build up trade with it. 
“In some respects,” he said, “it seems unfortunate that there 
is a Railway Board in existence, because we might have ob- 
tained lower rates by competition. The Canadian National has, 
I believe, an advantage over the Canadian Pacific. We have 
helped to pay the Canadian National deficits, and why the 
C. N. R. should sit back and get greater profits from British 
Columbia than it is entitled to, I do not know.” 


Grain shipments from Vancouver since the opening of the . 
crop season have almost doubled those of the corresponding 
months for 1923, 5,002,548 bushels having left the port up to 
the first of November this year, as compared with 2,927,696 
last year. Of this, 4,017,362 went to the United Kingdom; 
589,263 to the Orient; and 242,340 to the antipodes. : 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has announced some modifi- 
cation of the restrictions on the loading of grain cars for the 
Pacific coast, in view of the increased elevator accommoda- 
tion at Vancouver. Seventy-five cars a day may now be loaded 
instead of fifty, the previous limit. On November 5, the C. Pp. 
R. had 610 cars under load at the port, with 800 more in transit 
between Calgary and Vancouver. There were 1,541,473 bushels 
in store at Vancouver, and nine ships waiting to load, with 
a capacity of 1,470,000 bushels. 

G. G. McGeer, counsel for British Columbia, before the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, told the board on that day, 
nevertheless, that Vancouver had “reached the end of its grain 
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boom” and might even have more elevators now than it could 
use, unless freight rates on grain westward were reduced. 
“Give us the rates on grain we should have in western Can- 
ada,” he told the board, “and there is no reason why the grain 
trade should not continue to expand. The elevator companies 
would again become interested in Vancouver. At present their 
interest is flagging. They declare that with existing freight 
rates we are a very ordinary grain export center.” 

At the session of the Board of Railway Commissioners at 
Vancouver, November 5, objection was made to the recently 
increased rates on cleaned rice. It was stated that the rice 
milling business in Canada originally started in Montreal, where 
it was practically controlled for years. The construction of 
continental railways, the opening of the Panama Canal, and 
the milling of rice in Vancouver had hurt the business in the 
east, and Montreal and Vancouver had both suffered from the 
competition of southern millers. Data were submitted object- 
ing to the increase in rates from Vancouver to the prairies. 
W. B. Lanigan, representing the Canadian Pacific Railway, said 
the company had been willing to leave the rates undisturbed, 


but Montreal millers had made an application to have them 
changed. 





CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS 


Car loadings for the week ended November 1 showed an 
increase over the previous week of 659 cars, principally in live 
stock and coal. Compared with the corresponding week last 
year, the increase was 4,415 cars, grain loading being heavier 
by 1,136 cars, live stock by 560 cars, lumber by 262 cars, mer- 
chandise by 1,086 cars, and miscellaneous freight by 1,945 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
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Nov. 1 Oct. 25 Nov 3 

Commodity ° Cars Cars Cars 
Grain and Grain Products.......ccccecvee 20,011 20,410 18,875 
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EE I a ccdaee dn evuconpae we neaes 2,105 1,944 2,307 
Ciher Perest Products.......s.cccccccvccses 2,559 2,670 2,284 
MEN ia Aedld Se Obedcecece cose cmeseqwunans 1,172 1,214 1,155 
pereee, Ba O. Bev cccisscececesscccese 16,017 15,910 14,931 
DEEN Gntnie oseecumewdeswucewcevelena 16,054 16,516 14,109 
yi Be ee 74,464 73,805 70,049 
Total Cars Received from Connections 33,596 32,734 33,311 
Cumulative Loading to date, 1924 ....... ’ 2,438,687 
Cumulative Loading to date, 1923 ....... p 2,365,471 

EASTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products. .....cccccceces 5,275 5,898 4,819 
SA eee tote sere 1,742 1,545 1,546 
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Total Cars Received from Connections 3,344 3,412 3,240 





McKEOWN ON FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 

On the occasion of the recent visit of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners to Vancouver, the chairman, H. A. Me- 
Keown, and his fellow commissioner, Frank Oliver, delivered 
addresses on the freight rate question at a dinner tendered 
them by the Board of Trade. The chairman dealt frankly 
with transportation problems, admitting that where equal 
conditions obtained, discriminatory rates must go; that the 
flow of Canadian wheat through United States ports to the 
markets of the world must cease, and that, in all arrangements 
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of freight tariffs, provision must be made that the producer 
should have a margin of profit. Referring to the movement of 
Canadian grain through the United States, he said he knew 
Canadian transportation interests were bound up with Uniteq 
States terminals, but he declared that there was “nothing to 
be gained by walking warily about the question. They should 
go through it like true Canadians.” He said: 


While I have not been long enough on the Board to tender 
my opinion of any value to you, yet it seems to me that certain 
things are emerging from the confusion and the confusing posi- 
tion in which the transportation companies are found. Re- 
acting, as they do, on the commercial life of the country, ideas 
are emerging on which a person may lay hold and on which one 
may anchor. A certain transportation man is reported as say- 
ing, not long ago, that the whole freight rate question should 
be reorganized. I am not experienced, but I do know that there 
are perplexed and involved problems lying at the foundation 
of the transportation system which, if they cannot be solved, 
leave no other course than to sweep away the whole structure 
and if no remedy is offered, drastic action should be taken. 

One thing presents itself to me to which I have not yet 
seen the answer, and that is that there cannot, in justice to 
the country at large, continue to exist discriminations which 
place one section at the disadvantage of another. There are, 
and always will be, certain elements which enter into the freight 
rates question, but I will say that, where the conditions are 
the same, it is un-Canadian that discriminations in favor of 
one section against another should continue. And so, wherever 
that idea is embodied with me, at least, it is on the defensive 
and must justify its position or will have to go. 

As one goes from one part to another of this country, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the irregularities in regula- 
tions, which, until thoroughly investigated, will continue to be 
a thorn in the body politic and which will have to be removed, 
unless justified. We must not lose sight of the one basic in- 
dustry whose prosperity reacts all over the land. We may have 
fine road-beds, the finest trains on wheels, splendid terminal 
equipment and great steamship lines, but, unless there is business 
and cargoes and something to go into the elevators, all these 
will stand for little in the commercial life of the country. Back 
of all this there must be the producer, the solid foundation 
on which to erect the commercial life of the country. 

In all the computation and calculation and preparation of 
schedules and arrangement and rearrangement of expenses, there 
must be left a margin of profit for the producer—for the farmer 
must get his share. The commercial life and the transportation 
life of Canada will have to be adjusted so that there will be 
a profit left for the producer who in the vast expanses between 
east and west is toiling day and night so that industry and 
commerce may be carried on. Let us remember this—unless our 
figures are shaped so that there will be something left for the 
original producer and so that he will be contented, we will be 
cutting off the foundation of all prosperity. 


Touching on the shipment of Canadian-produced freight 


to the Atlantic seaboard by way of the United States, he said: 
said: 


It has come to most of us interested in transportation 
matters to learn with surprise and regret that such a vast pro- 
portion of farm products finds its way out of the country, not 
through Canadian ports but through the ports of another country. 
I do not know enough about all the conditions that surround 
these matters to say what to do, but I sincerely cling to the 
idea that there is a solution that will react generally to the 
benefit of the country at large and to the exporting ports of 
Canada. Why should grain grown on Canadian land seeded by 
Canadians and harvested by Canadians, go to build up the trade 
of a foreign country? I do not know why it should be, but I 
am going to seek for the answer day and night. When we 
think tha tapproximately 108,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 


went out through American ports in 1922, and less than 35,000,000 
bushels through Canadian ports, it comes as a shock. 


He asked his hearers to give the board all suggestions 
possible in order that it might stem the tide and direct the 
flow to Canadian Atlantic and Pacific ports. He was aware, 
he said, that the question was bound up with Canadian trans- 
portation interests that had become tied up with terminal 


facilities outside their own country, but the question had to be 
tackled. 


CANADIAN RAIL DISPUTE 


The Board of Conciliation has submitted its report to the 
Minister of Labor respecting the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its employes on the western 
lines regarding the application for a general wage increase. It 
says the application for an increase should be postponed until 
some future date. The groups interested are clerks, freight 
handlers, baggage men, storemen, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, and express and station employes. 





CROW’S NEST PASS RATES 


The Progressives (farmer group) promise to put up a 
strenuous fight to reverse the decision of the Railway Commis- 
sion in Canceling the Crow’s Nest agreement. Their leader, 


Robert Forke, says that if the government does not reverse the 
decision, Parliament will do it. 


SALE OF PACIFIC GREAT EASTERN 
Premier Oliver of British Columbia has submitted a reso- 
lution to the Legislature of the province asking authority to 
sell the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. It is not stated that 
there is any specific offer for the line, but it is assumed that 
the action is being taken in view of a prospect of handing it 
over to the Canadian National. A conference of representa- 
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COAL 


The great aim of man has always been the attainment and use of power; first, the personal power of 
the conqueror to rule and exploit mankind, now more and more to mechanical power of industry devoted 
to the comfort or happiness of mankind. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is one of the great coalers. Six hundred and sixty-seven mines 
along the right of way in West Virginia and Kentucky pour forth the black river of coal that flows in a 
never ending stream to the great industrial centers and ports of the country. 

This coal contains from 13,500 to 15,500 British Thermal Units to the pound and in 1923 the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio hauled 69,600,000,000 pounds of it, an endless supply of power. More and more industry 
is coming nearer and nearer to sources of power. Transportation, man power and coal are vital factors. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is an active, growing railroad, anxious and capable for service. The abund- 
ance of cdal in its territory is widely known. You can find on the C. & O. coal that is individually adapted 
to your requirements, no matter what the demands might be. The region it traverses and serves is filled 
with thriving busy cities and the country has a large and practically untouched field of the best white labor 
in the world. These facts create an exceptional opportunity to manufacturers seeking new or better 
locations. 

Should you desire further information or the personal service of trained specialists in furnishing you 
necessary data for plant location, address 

















F. M. WHITAKER, Vice-President, C. & O. Ry. Co., Richmond, Virginia 


Agricultural and Industrial Department, 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


K. T. CRAWLEY, Manager, Richmond, Va. S. C. COVERT, Industrial Agent, Richmond, Va. 
G. D. MOFFETT, Industrial Agent, Huntington, W. Va. 
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tives of the western provinces is to be held in January to de- 
cide what can be done about the situation in connection with 
the railway, including its extension to the Peace River country. 

Premier Oliver’s resolution recounts that more than $45,- 
000,000 has already been sunk in the railway, the annual inter- 
est charge being $2,000,000. He suggests that if he could sell 
the road to another railway company that would complete the 
line from North Vancouver to Prince George and then on to 
the Peace River country, on the strength of a grant of crown 


lands in the territory through which it runs, it would be good 
business. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC AUDIT 


G. G. McGeer, counsel for the province of British Colum- 
bia, says he may, on behalf of the province, ask that an audit 
of the books of the Canadian Pacific be made by the Railway 
Commission. W. B. Lanigan, general traffic manager of the 


company, says the company would be perfectly willing to have 
this done. 


VAN SWERINGEN NEGOTIATIONS 


The Traffic Werld New York Bureau 


Following several conferences this week between O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen, their counsel, and officials of the other 
railroads involved in the proposed Nickel Plate merger, it was 
learned that no definite conclusion had yet been reached that 
would satisfy the minority interests. While officials were 
reticent in making statements, it was understood that there is 
little likelihood of an agreement until the Van Sweringens 
proposed some new plan. 

The unofficial opinion is that such a revised plan would 
provide for the minority stockholders of the consolidated sys- 
tems. One suggestion is that the leases might be for a short 
term and might provide an interim arrangement pending the 
time when the Van Sweringens will be able to acquire control 
of the properties by purchase. 

It was said that all parties are working in harmony in 
an effort to arrive at a satisfactory plan that will not involve 
a breakdown of the negotiations. 

W. A. Colston, vice-president of the Nickel Plate, said the 
progress of the conferences was satisfactory. 

Members of the general committee that met this week are 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen; J. J. Bernet, president of the 
Nickel Plate; W. J. Harahan, president of the C. & O.; W. L. 
Ross, vice-president of the Nickel Plate; F. W. Underwood, 


president of the Erie; and E. N. Brown, chairman of the Pere 
Marquette. 


ACQUISITION APPLICATION 


The Monongahela Connecting Railroad Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to acquire control of the 
Eastern Railroad Company under paragraph 2 of section 5 of 
the interstate commerce act through purchase of stock. The 
applicant now exercises a control over the Eastern by virtue 
of a lease under which it operates the line. The total mileage 
of the Eastern is 1.43 miles, all of which is in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The applicant said the consideration agreed upon for the stock 
of the Eastern was $579,673.84. 


SULPURIC ACID RATES 


The rate on sulphuric acid moving between New Orleans 
and Houston and Manchester, Tex., is attacked in Docket 14873, 
the Armour Fertilizer Works against the Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas et al., heard before Examiner McGrath, at Chicago, 
November 12. 

W. W. Manker, for the complainant, testified that, between 
September 18 and October 27, 1922, seven carloads of sulphuric 
acid were shipped to Manchester and one carload to Houston, 
on which the legally applicable rate of 23 cents a hundred was 
paid. He said it was the contention of Armour Fertilizer Works 
that the rate was unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 131%, cents a hundred, subsequently established and 
made effective, November 23, 1922. 

He said that, in the development of the sulphuric acid 
business, it was found necessary to supply customers at Man- 
chester, but it was impossible to make a delivered price on 
the 23 cent rate basis that would meet the competition of 
manufacturers located at Port Arthur, Tex. There was in effect 
from that point a rate of 15 cents a hundred. The complainant, 
according to Mr. Manker, made application for that rate and, 
after considerable delay, it was accorded. But, on July 1, 1922, 
shortly after the rate was applied for, the Port Arthur rate, 
by the 10 per cent reduction, was cut to 13% cents. The com- 
plainant sought to have their lately granted 15 cent rate 
brought down to that figure. They were given to understand, 
according to the witness, that it would be done, but he said 
it was not until November 23 that the 13% cent rate was al- 
lowed, and in the intervening period the complainant was en- 
gaged in shipping sulphuric acid under a contract and had to 
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absorb the difference in the freight charges. It was for this 


difference, due to delay on the part of the carriers, that repara. 
tion was sought. 


C. H. Owen, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific of Louisiana, testified as to the history of the rate, set. 
ting forth much the same facts as those given by Mr. Manker. 
He gave the additional information that the rate from Port 
Arthur had been established because the producers had in- 
formed the carriers that business could be done with points 
on the Mississippi River, in competition with Grasselli, if the 
rates were right. He said that the rate of fifteen cents estab. 
lished was considered a low rate and not at all a reasonable 
one. He said the progress of making a rate for the Armour 
Fertilizer Works was as rapid as the usual case, and that the 
carriers did not consider the time elapsed as one of great de- 
lay, nor as a basis for reparation. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


F. L. Nellis has been authorized to hold a directorship with 
the Florida Western & Northern Railroad Company in addition 
to positions previously authorized. 

Henry W. MacKenzie has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of auditor of the Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia Railroad 
Company, Chesterfield & Lancaster Railroad Company, East 
& West Coast Railway, Florida Central & Gulf Railway, Ma- 
rion & Southern Railroad Company, ‘Raleigh & Charleston Rail- 
road Company, Savannah & Statesboro Railway Company, 
Tampa & Gulf Coast Railroad Company, and Tampa Northern 
Railroad, and assistant auditor of the Tampa Union Station 
Company. 

Charles R. Capps and M. H. Cahill have each been-author- 
ized to hold a directorship with the Florida Western & North- 
ern Railroad Company in addition to positions previously au- 
thorized. 

Elmer R. Oliver has been authorized to hold the positions 
of vice-president of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Railway Company, 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Company, Southern Rail- 
way Company and other lines, in addition to positions pre- 
viously authorized. 

Clement S. Ucker has been permitted to hold the office 
of director of development of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, in addition to holding a directorship with that line 
and other lines. 

William A. Eggers has been authorized by the Commission 
to hold the positions of assistant general solicitor of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, and director of the Cincinnaii 
& Dayton Railway Company, Columbus, Findlay & Northern 
Railroad Company, Hamilton Belt Railway Company and Piqua 
& Troy Branch Railroad Company, in addition to holding 4 
directorship with the Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Com- 
pany and numerous other lines. 


Robert P. Jones has been authorized by the Commission 
to hold the office of assistant to vice-president of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company in addition to positions 
previously authorized. 

Thomas W. Mathews has been permitted to hold a director- 
ship and/or any other office or offices with the Florida Western 


& Northern Railroad Company in addition to positions previously 
authorized. 


Florence A. Ogden has been authorized to hold, in ad- 
dition to positions previously authorized, the offices of vice- 
president, general freight agent, and director of the Eastern 
Railroad Company, John Norman Wilson has been authorized 
to hold the positions of secretary and auditor with this road. 





ABANDONMENT APPLICATIONS 


The Laurel Fork Railway Company has applied for author- 
ity to abandon its 14-mile line between Elizabethton and Frog 
Level, Tenn. It said operations by the Pittsburgh Lumber 
Company, the main source of revenue to the applicant, would 
be terminated about December 31, and that no other industries 
were located on-the line. 

The Port Townsend Southern Railroad Company has ap- 
plied for authority to abandon that part of its line extending 
from Discovery Junction to Quilcene, in Jefferson County, Wash- 
ington, a distance of approximately 14 miles. A similar appli- 
cation was filed by the Port Townsend & Puget Sound Railway 
Company, which operates the property under lease. The appli- 
cants said the part of the line they desired to abandon had 
been operated at a loss. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Finance No. 4400, in the matter of the application of the 
New York Central R. R. Co. for authority to acquire control, 
by lease, of the Hudson River Connecting R. R. Co., was as- 


signed for hearing at Washington, D. C., November 12, before 
Examiner Boles. 
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Are your sales decreasing 
How quickly can you make deliveries 


How much business have you lost 
thru inability to make immediate deliveries 


Are your present freight costs a hinderance * 
Is your merchandise properly handled and stored 


If you experience these difficulties permit us to serve you 
thru our WELL LOCATED, THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 
and STRICTLY MODERN WAREHOUSES in CHICAGO 
and KANSAS CITY—two of the most important shipping 
points in the country. “ 


We receive, store and reship Carload or Less than Carload 
lots of any class of merchandise with promptness and accuracy. 


CAPACITY OVER 3,000 CARLOADS 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


For the convenience of Eastern firms we 
maintain an office in the Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City. Gordon Ross, Manager 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and w'de knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 


problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 


or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


oe, 
a RR I A 
Ot eo 


Bills of Lading—Estoppel as to Quantity of Goods Received 

Indiana.—Question: A question has arisen regarding the 
carriers’ liability in signing or executing an order bill of lading 
prior to the actual physicai delivery or switching of the car 
from an industrial private siding. 

The facts are as follows: Car billed out, for instance, on 
Monday at 4 p. m. and seals appied, or, rather, indicated on the 
face of the order bill of lading that they had been applied, and 
we, the consignee, in paying the draft at the bank and picking 
up bill of lading did this, of course, in good faith, expecting 
to receive the correct amount of merchandise as indicated on 
the invoice and the face of the bill of lading. However, con- 
tents checked short and the carriers claim that they are not 
responsible, inasmuch as the investigation discloses that the 
car was actually billed on Monday at 4 p. m. and clear bill of 
lading issued, and that their crew switched this particular plant 
at that time and the car in question was not yet ready to he 
switched from the plant. However, on the following day, which 
was Tuesday, the carriers switched the car from the industrial 
track and found one door partly open and the conductor on 
the engine applied a seal in lieu of the one mentioned on the 
invoice and on the face of the bill of lading. The carriers are 
using this as an argument in their favor, claiming that they 
had not yet received the car in their possession and were not 
responsible. 

We maintain that section 22 of the bill of lading act ap- 
plies in this case, inasmuch as the carriers issued a clear bill 
of lading for the receipt of the contents of the car in question 
and, therefore, this being prima facie evidence of the receipt 
of the goods by the carrier. The bill of lading date was Mon- 


day in this particular case, using Monday, of course, as an 
example. 


Will you be good enough to quote citations, if any, govern- 
ing the legal status of this particular case? 


Answer: While it has been held that the issuance of a 
bill of lading is not essential to impose liability on a carrier 
for loss or injury to goods where such goods have been deliv- 
ered to a carrier with complete instructions as to their trans- 
portation and delivery, a carrier should not execute a bill of 
lading until it has received into its possession the freight rep- 
resented thereby. See, in this connection, our answer to “Wash- 
ington,” on page 912 of the October 25, 1924, Traffic World, 
under the caption, “Rate in Effect Date Shipment Received for 
Transportation Controls Shipment to Final Destination.” 


However, while it is true that a bill of lading is usually 
intended to constitute a representative of the goods, and 
stands for them, so that a transfer of the bill is a transfer 
of the goods themselves, and that, therefore, when the carrier 
issues a bill of lading containing a statement as to the quantity 
of goods received, with the understanding that the goods may 
be transferred by means of a transfer of the bill of lading, 
the transferee is justified in relying on the representations of 
the carrier made in the bill with reference to the quantity of 
goods received under it and as to one who receives the bill in 
good faith relying on the statement of quantity and pays 2 
consideration the carrier is estopped from showing that it has 
not received the goods recited in the bill, the carrier may, it 
is held, guard against such estoppel by inserting in the bill of 
lading, “quantity, weight, and contents unknown,” or some like 
clause qualifying its representation, and in that event it will 
not be liable to an assignee for value if it delivers all of the 
goods received. Brown vs. Missouri, etc., R. Co., 112 Pac. 147; 
Miller vs. Hannibal, etc., R. Co., 90 N. Y. 430, 43 Am. R. 179; 
A. G. S. R. Co. vs. Commonwealth Cotton Mfg. Co. (Ala.), 42 
Sou. 406; Josephy vs. R. Co., 235 N. Y. 306; R. Co. vs. Milling 
Co. (Tex.), 240 S. W. 638; Dworkwitz vs. R. Co., 129 N. E. 
650; Davis, Director-General, vs. Zimmern, 99 Sou. 307. 

Presumably, inasmuch as the car in question was loaded 
by the shipper on his industry track, a shipper’s load and count 
notation was placed on the bill of lading by the carrier. As 
to the effect thereof see the decision in A. C. L. vs. A. Cohn 
& Co., 65 S. E. 355; Palmetto Fertilizer Co. vs. C. N. & L. Ry. 
Co., 83 S. E. 36, and N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Flournoy, 77 
S. E. 797. In the latter case it was held that: 
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When a carrier issues a bill of lading containing a statement 
as to the quantity of goods received, with the understanding that the 
goods may be transferred by means of a transfer of the bill of lading, 
the transferee is justified in relying upon the representation of the 
carrier; made in the bill of lading, with reference to the quantity 
of the goods received under it; and as to one who receives the bij] 
of lading in good faith, relying upon the statement of quantity, ang 
pays a consideration, the carrier will be estopped from showing that, 
though he received some of the goods, he has not received the quan- 
tity recited in the bill; that to guard against estoppel to deny re- 
ceipt of the amount of goods stated in the bill of lading, the carrier 
may insert ‘‘shipper’s load and count’”’ or some like clause, and 
will not then be liable to an assignee for value if the carrier de- 
livers all of the goods received (42 Sou. 406); that under the agreed 
statement of facts, it appearing that the carrier received a certain 
part of the goods specified in the bill of lading, but did not receive 
the goods, the value of which was the basis of action, and that the 
bill of lading bore on its fact qualifying words sufficient to convey 
notice to the purchaser that the carrier did not intend to vouch 
for the quantity of goods placed in the car by the shipper, the carrier 
is not liable to the plaintiff for the deficiency, and is not estopped 
from setting up in the action the fact that the missing goods were 
never received for transportation. 


As to a discussion of the effect of section 22, where an 
order notify bill of lading is issued by a carrier, see the deci- 
sion in Leigh Ellis & Co. vs. Payne, Agent, 274 Fed. 448. While 
this case went to the Supreme Court of the United States (see 
Leigh Ellis & Co. vs. Davis, 260 U. S. 682), the Supreme Court 


decided it only upon the limitation question, which was also 
involved therein. 


Equalization of Mileage on Tank Cars of Private Ownership 
Louisiana.—Question: Supplement 3 to American Railway 
Association Mileage “Tariff No. 7-D, I. C. C. 1423, item 90-B, rule 
11, subject, “Equalization of Mileage on Tank Cars of Private 
Ownership,” on page 5, paragraph 2, which reads as follows: 


Any excess loaded mileage over empty mileage of any owner's 
cars at the end of the accounting period will be continued as a credit 


against the empty movement of such cars for the ensuing twelve 
months, 


At the end of the accounting period ending June 30, 1923, 
the John Doe Refining Company earned on the rails of the ABC 
Railroad 1,000 loaded miles and 500 empty miles, or an excess 


of 500 loaded miles, credited to their equipment at the end of 
this accounting period. 


At the end of the accounting period, June 30, 1924, this 
company earned on the ABC Railroad 500 loaded miles and 
500 empty miles. It is our interpretation of this paragraph 
that we bring forward the 500 excess loaded miles’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1923, and add to the loaded mileage accruing at 
the end of the period ending June 30, 1924, which would give 
us a total of 1,000 loaded miles and 500 empty miles, or still 
an excess of 500 loaded miles to our credit on the ABC Rail- 
road period ending June 30, 1924. 


The ABC Railroad claims that the mileage account period 
ending June 30, 1924, stands balanced. In other words, they 
contend that the proper interpretation of the paragraph re- 
ferred to above of the equalization clause, gives them the aw- 
thority to drop this excess loaded mileage from the record. 

Answer: In our opinion your position is correct. To say 
that the shipper may not employ 1923 excess credits ‘against 
the empty movement of such cars for the ensuing twelve 
months” except that the number of debits be greater than the 
number of credits accruing during the ensuing year, is to inject 
into rule 11 (2) something which does not seem to be there, 
even by implication. No such condition precedent to the use 
of 1923 surplus credits to 1924 settlements is attached to rule 
11 (2), according to our interpretation. Apparently the carrier 
considers that it cannot use the 1923 surplus credits in 1924 
because the effect would be to push forward into the 1925 set- 
tlement the 500 1924 credits which would not be “excess of 
loaded mileage over empty mileage,” in a 1924 settlement which 
did not include the 1923 surplus credits. In other words, for- 
getting the 1923 settlement, there would not be a 500 credit 
surplus at the end of 1924 to carry forward to be applied against 
the 1925 settlement, and this being the case, the carrier feels 
that there being no 1924 surplus created by the 1924 operations, 
the result of the 1923 settlement cannot possibly operate to 
create a surplus. Such a construction denies the shipper the 
benefit of the plain provisions of the tariff. To give you credit 
in 1924 for the 1923 surplus would, in effect, displace the 192+ 
credits and prevent their being used against 1924 empty mile- 
age debits, but under the rule they would automatically move 
forward and be available for the 1925 settlement. This would 
not be carrying surplus credits from the 1923 to the 1925 settle- 
ment, but would be applying the 1923 surplus in 1924, and the 
1924 surplus in 1925, which is specifically covered by the rule. 
If the rule provided in effect that “any excess loaded mileage 
over empty mileage may be used during the ensuing year to 
offset any debit balance accruing after applying the debits and 
credits for the same year” there would be a restriction upon 
the use of the over-hang surplus. Its beng carried forward to 
the ensuing year would be conditioned upon there being a debit 
balance at the end of the year, and such debit created only 
by balancing the ensuing year’s credits and debits. It should 
be noted, however, that rule 11 (2) guarantees the shipper the 
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Balsa wood boxes— 





Famous for 
lightness and 


resiliency 





HE cellular structure of Balsa Wood protects 
perishables and semi-perishables from heat or 
cold, and no refrigeration is necessary. 


These boxes also will not chip or split, and strong 
iron bands make them proof against pilferage. 





Balsa Wood Boxes are the last word in economy 
for shipping perishables, because the initial expense 
is practically the last expense, and they will pay 
for themselves over and over again. 






Write the nearest office for further details. 
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right to have this surplus credit at the end of 1923 continued 
as a credit “against the empty movement of such cars,” and 
not merely against any debit balance created in a settlement 
in which the 1923 surplus credits were not considered. 

The 1923 surplus, under this plan, would be continued but 
one year and would then be taken into account as a credit, 
having cumulated with the 1924 credits; a balance is then 
struck, and the remainder is a new surplus determined in the 
1924 settlement, and is to be continued as before. 
Overcharges—Duplicate Refund by Carrier—Recovery by Car- 

rier of Part of Amount 

West Virginia—Question: In case carrier pays overcharge 
claim without original freight bill or being indemnified against 
a duplicate claim, and later settles such claim on presentation 
of original freight bill, please advise what resource carrier has 
for collecting duplicate payment of claim. 

Answer: The Commission, in its opinion in Ludowici-Cela- 
don Co. vs. F. & E. C. Ry. Co., 35 I. C. C. 81, held that the 
consignee, as the party who paid the freight charges, is en- 
titled to a refund of any amount paid by him to the carrier 
over and above the lawfully published tariff rate, regardless of 
whether his claim therefor is accoompanied by the paid freight 
bill. It is our view that, since it follows from the Commission’s 
opinion in the above case, that the party who pays the over- 
charge is the party entitled to a refund thereof, the carrier, 
if it has erroneously refunded a like amount to the consignor 
of a shipment, as to which the charges were paid by the con- 
signee, can recover from the consignor by suit, if necessary, 
the amount which it has erroneously refunded to that party. 


Classification Rules: Packages or Pieces Subject to Minimum 
Charges, L. C. L., Per Rule 12, Section 4, of Consolidated 
Freight Classification 
Colorado.—Question: Please see your answer to ‘“Ken- 

tucky” on page 794 in your issue of October 11, and refer to 

page 83, item 26, Consolidated Freight Classification No. 3, 

Bells and Gongs, N. O. B. N. A shipment containing one bundle 

10 gongs, weight 240 pounds, would take the third class rate 

in Western Classification, or would you use one and one-fourth 

times first class, account each gong weighing under 25 pounds, 
as per rule 5, or a minimum weight of 250 pounds, as per rule 

12, section 4? 

Answer: Item 26, page 83, of the classification, provides 

a rating of third class on bells or gongs, each weighing less 

than 25 pounds, when shipped in barrels, boxes or crates. if 

shipped in bundles they become subject to rule 5, section 38, 

which provides they will take three classes higher, or one and 

one-fourth times first class. It is the packing of the articles, in 
this instance, which subjects them to three classes higher, and 
not the individual weights of the bells or gongs. Bells or 
gongs, iron or steel, as described in the above item, do not, in 
our opinion, come within the purview of rule 12 section 4, for 
the reason that the latter rule is limited to individual packages 
or pieces where “no provision is made for pieces weighing 
less than the specified minimum.” Bells or gongs “weighing 
each less than 25 pounds” are not subject to any individual 
minimum because they are provided with a specific rating. 

If item 26, page 83, merely provided ratings on these articles, 

each weighing 25 pounds, then it would be necessary to raise 

the total charge on the articles weighing individually less than 

25 pounds, to that charge which would obtain did they weigh 

each 25 pounds, the minimum weight of each, or 250 pounds, 

on ten of the articles. 
Our view is that your shipment is properly chargeable at 
actual weight and one and one-fourth times first class rate. 


Conflicting Transit Rates and Rules in Separate Tariffs—Those 
First Established Remain in Effect Until Canceled 


Minnesota.—Question: We have two grain transit tariffs, 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. A-4812 and the other C. & N. W. Rail- 
way I. C. C. 9342, covering the movement of grain from Missouri 
River points to Chicago, handled in transit at New Ulm. 

The Missouri Pacific tariff names a through rate on the 
original commodity, namely, 28144 cents per hundred pounds 
from Kansas City to Chicago, with milling in transit privileges 
at New Ulm; this through rate includes both flour and wheat 
feed, while the Northwestern issue, which contains the same 
privilegs, provides for a lower rate on the feed. 

Please advise your opinion as to which rate governs, also 
if any decisions have been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to which is the lawful rate. 

Answer: Examination of the two publications mentioned 
reveals the fact that each tariff purports to show the transit 
rate and rules incident to its application on proportional grain 
moving from Kansas City, milled at New Ulm and the product 
forwarded to Chicago, and via the same route, i. e., Missouri 
Pacific and the Chicago & Northwestern. The Northwestern’s 
tariff is not limited to any particular routes other than those 
in which it is a party to the rates in and out of the transit 
points. It provides that the through movement from Kansas 
City to Chicago with transit at New Ulm will be on basis of 
the Kansas City-Minneapolis, Minnesota, rate, plus an arbitrary 
of 11 cents per 100 pounds. It concurs in Missouri Pacific I. C. 
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C. A-5689 carrying the rate from Kansas City to Minneapolis, 
The Northwestern transit tariff mentioned operates independ. 
ently of the Missouri Pacific-C. & N. W. transit tariff published 
by the Missouri Pacific. To the extent the transit is author. 
ized in this latter tariff at New Ulm, it is a C. & N. W. transit 
tariff and conflicts with the local C. & N. W. transit tariff; fo; 
apparently neither transit tariff depends upon the other. 

We do not think the situation differs materially from the 
numerous others wherein the Commission holds that the rate 
first established remains in effect until canceled. In an old 
leading case on the subject, the New Albany Box & Basket 
Co. va. EL C. R.. BR. 16 1. C.. C. Sis, it stated: 


A subsequent tariff naming other rates without cancelling the 
previous rates can not carry the new rates into lawful effect. The 
silence of a subsequent tariff with respect to rates lawfully in effect 
cannot be accepted as a lawful cancellation of the previous rates. 


See also Sun Co. vs. T. & O. C., 52 I. C. C. 12; Dewey 
Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 56 I. C. C. 444; Koenig 
Coal Co. vs. H. V. Ry., 63 I. C. C. 392. 


IDLE STEAMSHIPS SHOW DECLINE 

Idle tonnage in British ports is now 45 per cent of the 
total a year ago and the decrease is continuinng, according to 
the quarterly report of the British Chamber of Shipping. This 
is regarded as an indication of the gradual improvement on 
ocean transportation throughout the world. 

On October 1, 1924, the number of laid-up vessels was 278 
of 333,810 net tons, as compared with 395 of 755,101 tons on 
October 1, 19238. 


The following table shows the totals for the last five quar- 


ters: 

Number Net Tons 
NI © Be as cidincsisare scores So wae el see ou eesgneet 395 755,101 
MEINE hs, Ne ota. 5:0:di.elecsisie Wd wee bd elelseed bore sare biel $17 629,763 
NN ste) iin Gass gated so nero wiaro-dielercle. he ne Saletan aoe 255 410,365 
Be WU Gekiaicl oc arccnve-vgielnniercencewnies Hoe e owe ree amreete 310 470,073 
RS Be SNe coucnuicsine deere dese neeenus baene 278 333,810 


HEARING POSTPONED 


The hearing of Docket 16211, the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc. 
against the Santa Fe et al., set for November 13, before Ex- 
aminer McGrath, was set forward to November 14, to be heard 
together with Docket 15737, the Fortune Products et al. against 
the Santa Fe et al. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 15841. Sub. No. 17. Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Lewis, Kans., 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1, 2 and 6 of the act on coal from 
points in Colorado and New Mexico to Lewis, Kans. Asks rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 16385. Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League, Mo- 
bile, Ala., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 7 

Rates, rules, regulations and practices in violation of section 
3 on cotton and cotton linters from points in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky to New Orleans via the federal barge line; also from points 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to New Orleans, 
as compared with rates to Mobile. Asks for rates not discrimina- 
tory against Mobile and not preferential of New Orleans. 


No. 16386. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., VS. 
Director-General, as agent, Kansas City Southern et al. , 
Unreasonable charges on second-hond steel rails and angle bars 

from Siloam Springs, Ark., to New Orleans, La., and then shipped 
to Colfax, La. Asks reparation. . 
No. 16387. Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia. 
vs. Chicago & North Western et al. ‘ 
Unreasonable rates on shingles and lumber from points in_the 
Coast and Spokane groups in Washington to Hay Springs, Neb. 
-— reparation. 


No. 16388. Northeast Mississippi Traffic Bureau, Tupelo, Miss., Vs. 
Mobile & Ohio et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 on overalls from 


Middlesboro, Ky., to Tupelo, Miss. Asks reasonable rates and 
reparation. 


No. 16389. Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co., WN. ¥.,. Wa. 
Arbor et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 on blank unfinished wall 
paper and news print paper from Thomson, N. Y., to points 
in C. F. A. territory. Asks lawful rates. 

No. 16390. Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al., Wichita, Kans., v5. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al. : 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act on cast iron 
pipe and fittings from points in Alabama, Georgia and Tennesseé 
to Wichita, Kans. Asks lawful rates and reparation. 

No. ca — City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. B. 
. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 on gas oil from Casper, 

Wyo., to Sioux City, Ia. Asks reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 16392. H. D. Conkey & Co. et al., Chicago, vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of the act on hollow 
building tile from St. Anne, Beaverville and Kankakee, IIl., to 
points in Chicago switching district in Indiana, and from Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., Hobart, Ind., Porter, Ind., and other Indiana 
points to points in Chicago switching district. Asks lawful rates. 

No. 16393. Birkett Mills et al., Penn Yan, N. Y., vs. D. L. & W. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1, 2 and 3 of the act for the mill- 
ing, malting, or mixing of grain at transit points in eastern trunk 
line territory. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable, non-dis- 
criminatory, and non-prejudicial rates and reparation. 


Thomson, Ann 
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United StatesGovernment Freight Services 
From Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports 


AMERICAN ANTILLES LINE 


New York to Haitian Ports 
Monthly Sailings 
New York to Trinidad and 


the Guianas 
Fortnightly Sailings 


COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP CO., (Inc.) 
17 Battery Place New York City 


to 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


North Atlantic Ports 


te New York to India 


Constantinople, Malta, Greek 
Levant Ports, Syria to Palestine 
Coast, North Africa (East of 
Bizerta) 

2 Sailings a Month 


THE EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORP. 
25 Broadway New York City 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 


North Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


44 Beaver St. 


Far East and Dutch East Indies 
3 Sailings a Month 


ATLANTIC GULF AND 
ORIENTAL S. S. CO., (Inc.) 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN 
SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 


New York 
to 
South and East African Ports 
Monthly Sailings 


A.H. BULL & COMPANY, (Inc.) ai 
40 West Street New York City 
Managing Operators 


COSMOPOLITAN LINES GULF-WEST 
Baltimore to Havre and Dunkir M EDITE RRAN EAN LIN J 


Monthly Sailings Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah 


. ‘ Charleston to 
nied - Revee | London, Rotterdam, Antwerp 


1 Sailing a Month 
3 Sailings a Month , 


Gulf Ports to 
Philadelphia t Bordeaux {Portuguese and Spanish Atlantic Po 
ew York eo St. Nazaire 


1 Sailing a Month 
A Sailing every 20 days 


Spanish Mediterranean and North 
African Ports (West of Bizerta.) 
COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPINGCO..,(Inc.) 
Gtveiung ew Ye Cle eWAMPA INTEROCEAN S. S. CO. 


40 West Street 


Buenos Aires 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
New York to — 
Hamburg. 2 Sailings a Mont 
Bremen and Rotterdam 
Fortnightly Sailings 
LYKES BROS. S. S.CO., (Inc. 


A Sailing every 20 days 
Managing Operators ee ove 
PAN AM ERICA LIN New Orleans toRotterdam, Am 
sterdam. 2 Sailings a Mont 
New Orleans to Bremen an 
Rio d i 
e Janeiro, Santos, Galveston to Bremen and Ham: 
Montevideo and burg. 2 Sailings a Mont 
Houston and Galveston to 
2 Sailings a Month 
Houston to Bremen and Ham 
burg. 2 Sailings a Mont. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LIN 
925 Whitney Central Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 
Managing Operators 


67 Wall Street New York Cit 
Managing Operators 


Brazil and River Plate Ports 

Fortnightly Sailings 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., (inc.) MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
New Orleans, La. 


Managing Operators 


Monthly Sailings 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, (Inc.) 


Managing Operators 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN 
WEST AFRICAN LINE 


o 
Azores, Canary Islands, Maderia 
and West Africa 
‘Monthly Sailings 
H. BULL & COMPANY (Inc.) 


Managing Operators 


Gulf Ports (except New Orleans) 


AMERICAN DELTA LINE |AMERICAN DISPATCH LINE|AMERICAN DIXIE LINE 


New Orleans and other 
Gulf Ports 
(except Mobile) 


New Orleans to Irish, United Kingdom 
West Coast Ports and Glasgow 
A Sailing Every 20 Days 


to New Orleansto Liverpool and Manchester 


Fortnightly Sailings 


East Coast of South America |New Orleans and Texas Ports to London 


A Sailing Every 3 Weeks 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


‘Managing Operators 





AMERICAN INDIA LINE REMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 


Lond on 
London 


to Hull 
Leith 


ondon 
to Hull 
Leith 

2 Sailings a Month 
J. H. WINCHESTER & CO., (Inc.) 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Managing Operators 


” salina 
Baltimore 


Hampton Roads 
2 Sailings a Month 
Philadelphia 


oston 


New York 


AMERICAN PREMIER LINE |AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 


Gulf Ports to Genoa, Naples 
to 2 Sailings a Month 
Gulf Ports to Adriatic Ports, 
Alexandria, Piraeus 
Monthly Sailings 


UNITED GULF S. 


Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, 


New York and Boston 
to Brazil and River Plate Ports 
Monthly Sailings 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Jacksonville 
and Savannah to 
Brazil and River.Plate Ports 
Monthly Sailings 


INTERNATIONAL FREIGHTING CORP. 
44 Whitehall Street New York City 


Managing Operators 


ATLANTIC 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 


New Zealand Ports 
Monthly Sailings 
UNITED STATES & 
AUSTRALASIA LINES, (Inc.) 
New York City | 8-10 Bridge Street | New York Cit 

Managing Operators 


S.CO., (Inc.) 


EUROPEAN LINE 


New Orleans Gulfport 


to 
to Liverpool, Manchester, 
Havre— Antwerp 


2 Sailings a Month 


Bremen 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING 
-y (Inc.) 
New Orleans, La. 


Managing Operators 


TEXAS STAR LINE|UNITED STATES 


Houston and Galveston 
; to 
Havre and Antwerp 
Weekly Sailings 


DANIEL RIPLEY & CO 
(Inc.) 


Houston, Texas 


New York 
to 
Bremen 


Broadway 


Managing Operators 


WATERMAN S.S. CORP. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Managing Operators 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 New York City }110 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Managing Operators 


and 
Monthly Sailings 
Houston and Galveston to 
Liverpool—Manchester 
A Sailing every 10 Days 


UNITED GULF S.5S. CO., (Inc.) 


Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN PALMETTO LINE 


South Atlantic Ports to 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Monthly Sailings 
Bremen and Hamburg 
Monthly Sailings 
London, Rotterdam and 
Antwerp 
Monthly Sailings 
THE CAROLINA COMPANY 
Charleston, S. C. 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


New York, Boston, 
Baltimore 
to 
Copenhagen and 
Helsingfors 
2Sailings a Month 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO..,(Inc.) 


5 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators 


BLACK DIAMOND LINES 


Philadelphia Rotterdam 
New York Amsterdam 
A Sailing every 10 days 


Regis te Antwe 


A Sailing every 12 days 


Baltimore 

Hampton Roads ° to ae 

Boston P 
2 Sailings a month 


BLACK DIAMOND S.S. CORP. 
67 Exchange Place New York City 


Managing Operators 


to 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY|MOBILE OCEANIC LINE|IORIOLE LINES 


Mobile, Pensacola, 


Liverpool. Fortnightly Sailings 
Philadelphia, Boston to Liverpool, Man 
chester. Fortnightly Sailings 
Baltimore, Hampton Roads, New York 
to Manchester, Avonmouth, Cardiff 
Sailings every 10 a a . 
Phil. 


London, Havre, Antwerp, | Boston, Bal timore, Hampton R 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, 


to Glasgow. Fortnightly Sailings 
Baltimore, Lange y New York to 
Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Piece mcg 
Monthly Sailings 
ate, New = to Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork onthly Sailings 
ae NAVIGATION co. 


Managing Operators 


LINES| YANKEE LINE 


New York to Southampton |Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
A Sailing every 3 Weeks 


Philadelphia, Boston 
to 
Hamburg and Bremen 


2 Sailings a Month 


Weekly Sailings 


ROGERS & WEBB 


Managing Operators 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD FLEET CORP. 
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Note. Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are sce 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

November 17—Washington, D. C.—Division 4: 
* Finance No. 3541—Excess income of the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern Railway Co. (adjourned hearing). 
November 17-18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i wh 4 Sr ey * bard Mexico Coal Operators’ namie vs. 


Ga. W. 
14005 The Chavies Boldt , wa Company vs. C. & Q. R. et al. 
1. and S. No. 2114—Silica sand from points in Hilineis oh Iowa to 
Cincinnati, O. 
November 17—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Commissioner Campbell and Ex- 
aminer Keeler: 
15995—The Corporation Commission of the State of Oklahoma et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 
November 17—New York—Examiner Gerry: 
+16176—Somerville Iron Works vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
16174—Somerville Iron Works vs. Long Island R. R. et al. 
November 17—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
1. and &. No. 2203—Minimum weight on cotton sweepings from and 
to southern points. 
November 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McGrath: 
11105—United Chemical & Organic Products Co. vs. Indiana Harbor 
Belt R. R., Director General, et al. 
November 17—Fostoria, Ohio—Examiner Kephart: 
he ae 3 : eames Wire and Manufacturing Company vs. B. & O. 
. R. et al. 
November 17—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
16101—The Midland Refining Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Nexpmber 17—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fuller: 


— Brothers Furniture Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 


be ee Canyon Coal & Coke Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et 


Nesember a aeomenan, Tenn.—Examiner Cassidy: 


au nn Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Russellville Compress Company vs. 
N. R. R. et al. 


ng —* 3. fourth section application No. 699 filed by Agents 
Leland and Tucker, In re rates on compress castings and fittings 


from New Orleans, La., to Fort Smith, Ark., and from Houston, 
Miss., to Russellville, Ark. 


16162—Lake County Manufacturing Comes. and H. Gannaway 
and EB. Rice, Receivers, vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 


November 18—Richmond, Va.—State Corp. Com. 7: Virginia: 

* Finance No. 4109—In re application of Roanoke Railway Company 
for certificate of public convenience and necessity to abandon its 
line of road from Brunswick to Horners (Brunswick County, Vir- 
ginia), a distance of 8% miles. 


November 18—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner McGrath: 
.15548—T he Guiake” Packing Company vs. Director General, 
15008—The Cudahy Packing Company vs. Director General. 
November 18—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
16108—Consolidated Cut Stone Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
November 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No, 4408—In the matter of the application of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania and the Kittanning Telephone Co. for 
a certificate evidencing the approval of the sale of certain phys- 
ical property by the latter to the former, and of the sale of 
certain other physicial property by the former to the latter. 
November 19—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner McChord: 
* Ww ae Willamette Paper Company vs. Union Pacific R. R. 


ede oe 19—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Kephart: 


15595 (and Sub. No. 1.)—Chevrolet Motor Company of St. Louis et al. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 19—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
a 2 Petroleum Refiners Association et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
y. eta 
Neremner 19—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Cassidy: 
16001—Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. N. %G, & St. L. Ry. et al. 
16039—Fiorence Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern Railway et al. 
November 20—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner McChord 


and S. No. 2249—Lumber from Pacific Coast, qranscontinents] 
eastbound. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
by a St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
Alton Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


an wie oe Ne. 1)—Illinois Steel Bridge Company vs. C. B. & 


» & BR. © y 
Finance No. 3472—In the matter of the application of the Coal River 
and Eastern Railway Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to construct a line of railroad 
November 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Witters: 
12780—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. Director 
General, Ann Arbor R. - et al. 
16215—A. Joseph vs. O.-W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
November 20—Muscatine, Ia.—Examiner McGrath: 
1622i1—American Pearl Button Company vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
16223—Peter Olson vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 
November 20—Dallas, Texas—Examiner Fuller: 
oe Sub. No. 1.)—Lone Star Gas Company vs. Santa Fe 
e 


November 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
* Finance No. 3652—Excess income of the Cambria & Indiana R. R. 
November 21—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Kephart: 

i. and S. No. 2254—Wooden Hoops, Transcontinental-westbound, 


November 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 15771—Greenbrier & Eastern Railroad Co. vs. Sewell Valley Ry. et al. 


* * “a 
| Docket of the Commission | 
RII ctocse ciclo lpi tna nn 


November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
bee yaad of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., vs. C. & N. W. Ry, 


1. and S. No. 1983—Class rates between Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wyoming points. 


or 9” tapes Company et al, vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry, 


15465—~‘Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. H. & T. C. R. et al. 
Finance No. uaranty settlement with the Fort *~. Des 
Moines and Southern Railroad. 
November 21—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner McChord: 
i. and S. No. 2214—Routing eastbound transcontinental lumber to 
Missouri. 
November 21—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
1613i1—Healy & Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15901—Altus Cotton Oil Mill et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
a ae 21—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cassidy: 
16175—Corona Coal Company vs. Southern Railway. 
16205—Knight Iron & Metal Company vs. G. M. & 
November 22—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner McGrath: 
i er Sanitary Manufacturing Company et al. vs. Santa 
eeta 
November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14731—Lillie Mill Company et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
15501—Southland Cotton Oil Company et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
15337—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. OC L. 
15583—Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
November 22—Fort Worth, Texas—Examiner Fuller: 
= Cotton Trading Company of Texas vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 
November 22—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
15975 and Sub. No. 1—Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. ©. R.I. 
& P. Ry. et al. 
November 24—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Pattison: 
* Val. Dkt. No. 159—In re tentative valuation of the property on the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Ry. Co. 
November 24—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Kephart: 
* I. and S. No. 2264—Live stock from Fort Gay, W. Va., to points in 
Central territory. 
November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 
13806—Meyer-Vasquez Produce Company vs. Director General. 
(Further hearing solely with respect to the payment and bearing 
of freight charges on shipments involved). 
November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 
Finance No. 3950—Excess income of the Tionesta Valley Railway 
Company. 
November 24—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Witters: 
were cattle & Horse Raisers Association of Oregon et al. vs. Santa 
eeta 
November 24—New Haven, Conn.—Examiner Oliver: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment “' refer- 
ence to equipment of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. and C. N. Ry). 
November 24—Argument at Washington, D 
15029—. 


5. ee 
‘Des ~— Board of Trade et al. vs. Des Moines & Central 
Iowa R. R. e 


al. 
Finance No. 3197--In re application for construction of line by the 
Waco, Beaumont, T. & S. Railway. 

November 24—Danville, Ill.—Examiner McGrath: 

Re —_— lliff-Bruff Chemical Company et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 
et a 

November 24—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner McChord: 
15815—Jones Brothers & Company, Inc., vs. Director-General. 
16060—Western Import Company vs. Director-General. 

November 24—Breckenridge, Texas—Examiner Fuller: 
16195—Chamber of Commerce, a. Tex. et al. vs. Wichita 

Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth R. R. et al. 

November 24—Argument at Washnigton, D. C.: 
14785—In the matter of charges for accommodation of passengers 

in sleeping and parlor cars. 

November 24—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Howell: 
16200—Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & V. 3 et al, 
16214—Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

November 24—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner ‘cw 4 
15942—Roquemore Gravel Company vs, A. . R. et al. 
15945—Roquemore Gravel Company vs. A. & WE . RR. e@ 
13365—Roquemore Gravel Company vs. Atlanta West Point. Ry. 

et al. (further hearing). 

November 25—Argument at Washington, D. = 

14836—Union Sulphur Company vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 
— , - Nos. 1 to 4, Incl.)—Randall Brothers © a ‘. & N, 
R. et a 
November 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wa: 


gner 
* 1. and S. No. 2260—Penalty charge on shipments in fibre boxes in 
Official Classification Territory. 


November 26—Washington, D. C.: 
* Val. Dkt. No. 126—In re Western Pacific Railway Company. 
Neveuter 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14991—General Motors Corporation vs. Director General J N. * ¢ Sy R. R. 
15632—B. Lissberger & Company vs. N. Y. N. 
November 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner cer 
16116—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. 
November 26—Eureka, Calif.—Examiner McChord: 
16070—V. Eriksen and F. H. Lundblade (copartners doing business 
under the -_ of Ferndale Iron Works Garage) et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. et al. 
November 26—Waco, Texas—Examiner Fuller: 
16139—Herrick Hardware Company et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. B. 


et al. 
November 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Cassidy: 
a Menhaden Corporation vs. Vapalachicola Northern 
et 
November 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner McGrath: 
* 1. and §S. No. 2261—Cotton linters from Texas and Oklahoma 
to Indiana points. 


& N. Ry. et al. 
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to broaden 
your market 


If, in these days of small 
orders, l.c.l. rates and slow 
freight deliveries are costing 
your company business in 
distant points, get in touch 
with us. 


It is part of our job to meet 
this situation by consoli- 
dating l.c.l. shipments and 
delivering them in through 
cars to their destination. 





Our rates are close to car 
load figures for this expert 
service. 


Write our nearest branch before 
making your next shipment 







Trans - Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 203 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 








Los Angeles, Calif........ Van Nuys Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif...... Monadnock Bidg. 
oN 13th & Kearney Sts. 
Seattle, Wash............. L. C. Smith Bldg. 
WOMVOE, COBO... 06s. ccccccce 1700 15th Street 
ere Old South Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... Drexel Bldg. 
...  & ae Ellicott Square 
Cleveland, O.......ccsceee Hippodrome Bldg. 
RENEE, Ws vocccices cece Union Trust Bldg. 







Salt Lake City, Utah..... 136 South 4th West St. 








Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 25 years. 
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The New Or eans, Aerial 
Circumnavigator of the Globe, 
is met by Model 33 Interna- 
tional Motor Truck for the 
vital business of re-fueling. 


; ty, 


tT 4 


E romantic aspects of the world flight have been cele- 

s4| brated to the ends of the earth, to the neglect of the 

by great organization that underlay the trail around the 

globe. Yet without superb support the planes would be 

more helpless than the ambitious barnyard fowl whose wings are 
clipped to keep him at home. 


International Motor Trucks rubbed noses with the resting planes, 
we do not know at how many points. We know, however, speak- 
ing of world-span, that International Trucks are at work today in 
27 nations and that between the two coasts of America they 
number in the scores of thousands. Year in, year out, they serve 
the aims of men with loads to haul. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA {Incorporated} 606 So. MicHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Heavy-Duty Trucks are 
built in 3000, 4000, 6000, 
and 10,000-lb. maxi- 
mum capacities with 
bodies to meet every re- 
quirement.There is also 
a sturdy Speed Truck 
for loads up to 2000-lbs 
and a Special Delivery 
for 1500-lb. loads. Pos- 
sessors of a reputation 
for low-cost hauling 
and for long life. Sold 
and serviced through 
105 Company Branches 
in the United States. 
Write us regarding any 
model and the address 


of nearest showroom. 





INTERNATIONAL 
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SANTA FE $5,000,000 TERMINAL BUILDING 


The Best Known Business Address in Dallas 


Its appearance, exterior and interior, is a constant reminder of the purpose of business. 


The concentration of over three hundred locally and nationally known concerns, making 
this structure the logical location from which to serve this Trade Area—A Centralized Market for 
Southwestern Buyers. 

























The location is a time-saving ele- 
ment—in the heart of the city, with 
five submerged railroad tracks en- 
tirely out of the way of surface oper- 
ations and interferences. 


UNIT 1—Nineteen-story modern 
office building and adjoining ten- 
story display room portion. 


UNIT 2—Bonded Public Ware- 
house, General Warehousing, distri- 
bution and Poolcar service. 


UNIT 3—Cold storage warehouse 
for perishable products—1,500,000 
cubic feet capacity. 


UNIT 4, to be occupied by National 
Distributors. 


With its 1,200,000 square 
feet of floor area, the Santa 
Fe Terminal will cover four 
city blocks, extending from 
Commerce to Young street. 


Contract for space by applying to 


DALLAS TRANSFER COMPANY, - DALLAS 
SOUTHERN ICE & UTILITIES COMPANY, DALLAS 
TERMINAL BUILDING CORPORATION OF DALLAS 
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United StatesGovernment Freight Services 
From Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports 
AMERICAN ANTILLES LINE] AMERICAN DELTA LINE |AMERICAN DISPATCH LINE|AMERICAN DIXIE LINE 


New York to Haitian Ports New Orleans and other Gulf Ports (except New Orleans) New ~Ouicuns ste rich, United Kinedom 



























































M. ili Gulf Ports A Sailing Every 20 Da 
— 5 to New Orleansto Liverpool and a 
—— (except Mobile) Fortnightly Sailings 
New York to Trinidad a te East Coast of South America |New Orleans -_ coe Ports to London 












the Guianas 
Fortnightly Sailings 


Hull 
Pe. Sailings 
Houston and Galveston to 
Liverpool—Manchester 
A Sailing every 10 Days 
UNITED GULF S.S. CO., (Inc.) 
Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN PALMETTO LINE 


Brazil and River Plate Ports 
Fortnightly Sailings 


A Sailing Every 3 Weeks 















COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP CO., (Inc. 
17 Battery Place New York City 














New Orleans, La. 


Managing Operators 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN INDIA LINE AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 







Managing Operators 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 





E London South Atlantic Ports to 
North — Ports — a treet eet Leadon kivenpes ee 
on aluings 
Constantinople, Malta, Greek Monthly Sailings Hampton Roads - fe Bremen pot Hamburg 
L t Ports, Syria to Palestine ili an Monthly Sailings 
evan »oyria 2 Sailings a Month ly & 
— Africa (East of ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP Philadelphia iM —_——-. sae os hi and 
2 Sailings a Month COMPANY, (Inc.) oston Leith Monthly Sailings 
2 Sailings a Month 
THE EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORP. THE CAROLINA COMPANY 
2 Broadway New York City | 44 Beaver St. New York | J. H. WINCHESTER & CO. ‘Inc.) Charleston, S. C 
Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 



















AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
North Atlantic and Gulf Ports 
to 


AMERICAN PREMIER LINE |AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 


Gulf Ports to Genoa, Naples New York and Boston 
2:Sailings a Month to Brazil and River Plate Ports 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


New York, Boston, 





























ili Baltimore 
Far East and Dutch East Indies Gulf Ports to Adriatic Ports, ; ow Sailings ne 
* " . Philadelphia, Baltimore, Jacksonville 
lat inthe Alexandria, Pirseus and Savannah to Copenhagen and 
ATLANTIC GULF AND Monthly Sailings Brazil and River.Plate Ports Helsingfors 


Monthly Sailings 


INTERNATIONAL FREIGHTING CORP. 
44 Whitehall Street New York City 


Managing Operators 


ATLANTIC 


UNITED GULF S. S.CO., (Inc.) 
Whitney Central Bldz., 


ew Orleans, 


2Sailings a Month 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO..(Inc.) 
5 Broadway ew York City 


Managing Operators 


BLACK DIAMOND LINES 


ORIENTAL S. S. CO., (Inc.) 
17 Battery Place, New York City 

























Managing Operators 


AMERICAN 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN 























































SOUTH AFRICAN LINE | WEST AFRICAN LINE AUSTRALIAN LINE | Newven® = t Roterdom 
New York New York an f.. _ every 10 days 
a to New Zealand Ports New York 2 res 
South and East African Ports Azores, Canary Islands, Maderia Monthly Sailings Baltimore eight ll tines 
Manily Settings preteen UNITED STATES & | Boum "* '° — Antwerp 






2 ili: 
A.H. BULL & COMPANY, (Inc.) Sailings a month 


40 West Street New York City 
Managing Operators 


COSMOPOLITAN LINE 


Baltimore to Havre and Dunkir 


H. BULL & COMPANY (Inc.) | AUSTRALASIA LINES, (Inc.) 
40 West Street New York City | 8-10 Bridge Street New York Ci 


Managing Operators Managing Operators 


GULF-WEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY|MOBILE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE] EUROPEAN LINE pease ng . 


BLACK DIAMOND S.S. CORP. 
67 Exchange Place New York City 


Managing Operators 


ORIOLE LINES 
ame, Baltimore, Hampton Roads to 
rpool. Fortnightly Sailings 















































































pat Peractliis, Boston to Liverpool, Man- 
Monthly Sail: Tampa, Jacksonville, Sava h G * 
ren one gate _ es et ae Ne rleans —_ _ Baltimore Masog ‘ we 4 pout York 
to . ondon, Rotterdam, Antwerp i 
New Yor Dunkir 1 Sailing a Month to to Manchester, Avonmouth, Cardiff 


3 Sailings a Month 
Philadelphia to Bordeaux 


New York St. Nazair 


Gulf Ports to 
Portuguese and Spanish Atlantic P 
$ uh Sailing a noe Nerth 
A Sailing every 20 days | Airiean Ports (Weet of Bizerte-) 
A Sailing every 20 days 
COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPINGCO..,(inc.) 
Ci TAMPA INTEROCEAN S. S. CO. 
42 Broadway New Vork City) ¢14 Wastncy Cont'I Bldg, New Ort's, La 
Managing Operators 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 


New Orleans toRotterdam, Am 
sterdam. 2 Sailings a Mont 
New Orleans to Bremen an 
Hamburg. 2 Sailings a Mont 






Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sail 1 
London, Havre, Antwerp, | Boston, | aes every a Ras.,Phil. 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, _ {te Glasgow. Fortnightly Sailings 
Bremen Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York to 
Cork, Dublin, Belfast, ne amaad 
0 
ieee , > CORP. Baltimore, New York to Belt Dubin, 
obile a. Cork onthly Sailings 
9p CONSOLIDATED NAVIGATION. CO, 
anaging Operators t.Md. Managing Operators 


TEXAS STAR LINEJUNITED STATES LINES| YANKEE LINE 


New York to Southampton | Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
A Sailing every 3 Weeks Philadelphia, Boston 


Havre— Antwerp 
2 Sailings a Month 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING 
CO., (Inc.) 
New Orleans, La. 
Managing Operators 












































Managing Operators 
























New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 






Houston and Galveston 
to 












































Galveston to Bremen and Ham 
a burs. 2 Sailings a Month| Havre and Antwerp New York to 
ss Houston and Galveston to Weekly Saili to Hamburg and Bremen 
Buenos Aires Bremen and Rotterdam ay ne Bremen 





2 Sailings a Month 


Houston to Bremen and Ham 
urg. 2 Sailings a Mont, 
LYKES BROS. S. S. CO., (Inc. 
925 Whitney Central Bldg. 
ew Orleans, 
Managing Operators 










a 2 Sailings a Month 
Fortnightly Sailings DANIEL RIPLEY & CO Weekly Sailings 


(Inc.) 
Houston, Texas 















MUNSON STEAMSHIP LIN 
67 Wall Street New York Cit 
Managing Operators 


UNITED STATES LINES ROGERS & WEBB 
45 Broadway New York City|110 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Managing Operators 











Managing Operators Managing Operators 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD FLEET CORP. 
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| WAREHOUSE 
SYLV, 
ENC 


5151 EM 


Take the shortest cut 
“Your consuming Markets 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


R. TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 
are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
as being logical centers in which to carry spot stocks, to be sent 
there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- 
tomers when they want your — or available for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a de rg warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 


~ HARRISBURG 
fe J PHILADELPHIA 


1 BALTIMORE 
SK LOUIS “eo % WAREHOUSE 
P, / ’ st FACILITIES OF THE 
gANSYLVA, 
RAILROAD’ 
SYSTEM 


Duquesne Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Western Wastinuae Co., Chicago, i, entinaiis Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
Cy] © OFFLINE AGENGIES 


scae® © GATEWAYS 
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Where they reach Where to reach them 


We Give Thanks 


—for another year of bounteous harvest; for 
che absence of unemployment; for healthy and 
steady expansion of industry and commerce; 
for peace with all the world; for the solidity, 
dependability and fairness of the American 
people; for increasing opportunity to serve 
and for all the multitude of blessings of a 


wise and just and loving Creator. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 








